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Hidden Exports 


5 po Society of British Aircraft Constructors (574 member companies, in 
five countries) has done a service by drawing attention to significant earnings 
by the export of equipment that does not come under the Board of Trade head- 
ings applicable to the industry’s published export figures. (Those figures apply 
to aircraft and parts, aero engines and parts, electrical parts and appliances, tyres 
and aeronautical instruments.) 

One shining example of an aeronautical product which does not answer to any 
of these denominations is, of course, the ejection seat. Aside from the impressive 
quantities of these seats exported in complete aircraft, and thus included in the 
price of the machines, a flourishing business is being done in the exporting of the 
seats themselves and in the licensing of them for overseas production. Thus, during 
the twelve years since 1948 Martin-Baker Aircraft have earned no less than 
£44 million in overseas currency, their seats having been adopted by 36 countries 
for installation in 67 basic types of aircraft. Then there is Flight Refuelling, which, 
since the war, in actual refuelling equipment alone, has earned about £2} million 
worth of overseas currency; and to this can be added another half a million from 
the export of other products. The company’s equipment has also earned indirect 
exports in the form of royalties and returns on capital investment from associated 
American and French companies. Flight Refuelling products have been exported 
to 32 countries. 

Facts such as these should be borne in mind when noting the most recent figures 
for aviation exports, printed on page 460—figures, be it said, which speak very 
distinctly and eloquently for themselves. 


Too Little, and Rather Late 


HE splendid work done by the Britannias, Comets, Hastings, Beverleys, Twin 

Pioneers, Pioneers, Whirlwinds and their crews in Exercise Starlight (reported 
in our pages last week) is likely to conceal the small number of aircraft actually 
employed. What sort of “fire brigade” is it that takes 38 days to get its appliances 
to the conflagration? 

Evident too was the absence of front-line “teeth.” This airborne army had only 
one troop equipped with Malkara guided missiles—and those were dummies. So 
far as we are aware, no rocket launching vehicles were deployed; yet even in the 
Sudan war of the last century rockets were in ordinary use as a desert weapon. 
The airborne army was handicapped, its commanders said, by having no airborne 
tanks. This presents a problem, for the Beverley seems to be about the right limit 
in size and weight for forward tactical use, and it is difficult to visualize any aircraft, 
fixed- or rotating-winged, which could land 40-ton tanks on rough airstrips. It 
seems that the design of aircraft and design of weapons may have got out of phase, 
the left hand of the Army not knowing what the right hand of the RAF doeth. 
A small “hard” vehicle, within the 12-ton load limit of the Beverley and armed 
with something similar to the Malkara, may be indicated. 

The searching wind, rain, sand, dust and mud of Libya found some weak spots 
in brake and other mechanisms. Perhaps the aircraft were saved only by the limited 
period of the battle. After all, it was known that there was sand in Libya. It seems 
little use carefully tropicalizing powerplants and disregarding other moving parts 
that are open to the elements. 

Nevertheless, despite their small numbers, the tactical transport aircraft showed 
themselves capable of doing a remarkable job. The troops in the field, dependent 
on air supply, suffered no hardship on that account. Rather the reverse. 
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BOEINGS BOTH: The acquisition by Boeing 
of the Vertol Aircraft Corporation makes 
stablemates of the Boeing 707 and the Vertol 
107. The big jet (a Series 120) and the 
medium helicopter are seen together at 
Philadelphia 





Aerial Advertising Opposed 


A NEW clause prohibiting, except for official purposes, aircraft 
from displaying “advertisements or other communications audible 
or visible from the ground” was approved at the committee stage 
of the Civil Aviation (Licensing) Bill on March 29. 

This clause was proposed by Bernard Braine (Con, Essex, 
South-East) who about two years ago introduced a Bill with the 
same purposes which was lost. He commented that there was 
no intention of criticizing the practice and profession of advertis- 
ing, but he considered that if it over-stepped the bounds of 
decency or was unethical or caused a nuisance or in some way 
constituted a danger, it should be brought under control. He 
mentioned three forms of aerial advertising—sky-writing, towing 
of banners and the use of a loud-hailer. 

The new clause was welcomed by Duncan Sandys, Minister of 
Aviation, who said that aerial advertising could become “an 
unconscionable nuisance and a danger.” At present the nuisance 
was slight, but if it developed on any scale he thought everybody 
would wish to have it prohibited. (More about the Bill—page 466.) 


Cc. S. Thom Retires 


A WELL-LIKED figure in the industry, with many friends 
both at home and abroad, C. S. Thom is retiring after more 
than 31 years of service with de Havilland. With the exception 
of the war period, the whole of his work has been concerned with 
aircraft sales and the administration of 
a world-wide marketing organization. 

During World War I Clary Thom 
served with the RFC, learning to fly 
in D.H.6 trainers. Afterwards he spent 
ten years in the Shell-Mex aviation 
department, and then joined the D.H. 
sales department at Stag Lane, 
Edgware. He was at once busy selling 
Moths to customers and agents from 
many parts of the world. Soon all the 
transport and light aircraft business 
which kept the company so fully 
occupied in the 1930s was his concern, 
and he travelled extensively abroad. He 
became sales manager when F. E. N. St. Barbe was appointed 
a director in 1936. 

When war broke out Mr Thom set up the D.H. repair organiza- 
tion at Witney and then inaugurated the Second Aircraft Group 
at Leavesden, being responsible for the building of the factory 
and then for its management, together with that of the subsidiary 
units which contributed to its production of 1,390 Mosquitoes. 
Towards the end of the war he took over contract administration 
for D.H. manufacture and repair of aircraft, engines and propellers, 
returning to the position of aircraft sales manager in 1944. In 
January 1951 he was appointed to the board as sales director. 
Latterly he has been in the service of de Havilland Holdings Ltd, 
the parent company, as executive assistant. 


A Good Start 


A TOTAL of over £234m was reached by aviation exports from 
the UK during the first two months of this year, bringing the 
aircraft industry’s post-war total to £965m, sales of engines 
(£292m) accounting for about one-third of this. By the time the 
April or May figures are ascertained, the engine total will have 
reached £300m. 





VISITING THE NA.39s: Recent callers at the Blackburn Aircraft works 
at Brough were US Navy representatives. In this group, with N. E. Rowe 
and Capt E. D. G. Lewin, joint managing directors, are Rear Admiral 
R. W. Cavenagh, US Naval Attaché, and Capt D. O'Meara, Assistant 
Naval Attaché 




















Sales during February totalled £10,385,490, made up as 
follows: aircraft and parts £5,475 316 (complete aircraft 
£3,066,998, parts £2,408,318); aero-engines and parts £4,317,438 
(new engines, £1 364,634; other than new, £1,425,822; parts 
£1,526,982); electrical parts and equipment, £299,642; instru- 
ments, £192,227; tyres, £100,867. 

During February the leading buyers of aircraft and parts were 
India (£1,549,438); Switzerland (£682,443); and New Zealand 
(£476,141). Leading buyers of aero-engines and parts were the 
US (£896,860); India (£534,267) and Canada (£478,789). 


Supersonic Transport Engines 

IN a lecture read before the Royal Aeronautical Society on 
March 24 by Dr R. R. Jamison and R. J. Lane of Bristol Siddeley 
Engines, all reasonable types of propulsion system were examined 
for a large airliner flying London to New York non-stop at M2, 
3 and 4.5. At each flight Mach number and for each type of 
engine, the overall configuration was optimized, with full allow- 
ance for flight contingencies. A remarkable factor is that at all 
speeds the best payloads were calculated to lie between ten and 
15 per cent of the gross weight. 

For the M2 aeroplane (the best light-alloy airframe) the 
optimum engine was determined to a high-pressure, high- 
temperature turbojet; this gave a payload of 15 per cent. At M3 
there was close competition between the reheated ducted fan and 
the turbojet/ramjet combination; both offered a payload of 12 per 
cent. At M4.5 there was a clear choice for the combination power- 
plant, cruising on ramjets alone; in this case the payload was 
10 per cent. According to these figures the productivity increased 
with cruising Mach number. The paper also examined the 
influence of noise at take-off and the height chosen for transonic 
acceleration in relation to nuisance value of sonic booms. 


Tu-104A to Prague 


LAST Friday, April 1, CSA Czech Airlines inaugurated their 
scheduled London - Prague service with Tu-104As, which will 
fly the route twice weekly in pool with BEA Viscounts. From 
Prague the Czech jets will fly on through Cairo to Bombay, in a 
block time of 12hr. 

CSA have four Tu-104As. 

As delivered, they have a quiet front compartment seating 16 
first-class passengers and a noisier tourist section seating 54 in 
twin and triple units. Above the wing is the galley, and toilets 
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FOURTH PROTOTYPE of the Flug- und Fahrzeugwerke Altenrhein 
p-16 Mk 3, which bears the Swiss registration X-HB-VAC. Jt is reported 
from Switzerland that Austria is showing distinct interest in this 
Sopphire-powered attack aircraft, which has particularly good short- 
field characteristics . 


and coat space are at the rear. Features of the furnishing include 
emergency passenger oxygen, “railway-type” hat-racks, centre 
lighting with filament bulbs grouped above translucent oval panels, 
reading lights hinged to the rear of the seat in front, but no punkah 
louvres or public-address system. A common furnishing material 
is pressed metal with a simulated wood appearance. As they 
become due for major checks, the Russian-style interior will be 
replaced by CSA furnishing (in contrast, the CSA II-18s, six of 
which will have been delivered by the end of the year, have Czech 
styling, but with Russian materials). 

A Flight representative flew to Prague in OK-NDD, City of 
Pilsen; the first CSA machine to have the new and very attractive 
red/white livery. Arriving at London it streamed its twin drag 
chutes for proving purposes; but it burst the outboard rear tyre on 
each bogie, and fitting the spares carried and hoisting the removed 
wheels into the hold caused some delay. The outward trip was 
flown at 560 m.p.h. at 34,000ft in a time of 88min, and the return 
trip took slightly longer. Both take-offs were timed near to 37sec. 
There is no doubt the aircraft is popular with its crews, and will 
serve CSA well. 


Kidlington Sales Prospects 


NO FEWER than 35 aircraft are already booked for display in the 
new-aircraft park at the Kidlington Sales Weekend organized by 
W. S. Shackleton Ltd for May 6-8. The exhibition will be open 
from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. each day, and the aircraft at present due 
to appear are: D.H. Tiger Moth, Rollason Turbulent, Jodel D.117, 
Thruxton Jackaroo, Jodel D.140, D.H. Dove, Auster Autocar D.6, 
Auster D.4, Beech Bonanza, Bellanca 260, Garland Linnet, 
Piaggio P.116, Aviamilano Falco, Cessna 150, 175, 210, 310, 180 
and 182, Bristol Chipmunk, D.H. Heron, Piper Cub, Tri-Pacer, 
Comanche, Apache, Aztec, Caribbean, and Pawnee, Aviation 
Traders Prentice, Rhein Flugzeugbau RW.3, Lancashire Prospec- 
tor, PZL-102 Kos, PZL-101 crop sprayer, Meta-Sokol and 
Picchio F.15. 


Flight-testing Techniques 
APPROXIMATELY 200 delegates were expected to attend the 
Flight Test Instrumentation Symposium now being held by the 
Department of Flight at the College of Aeronautics, Cranfield. 
The meeting was opened yesterday, April 7, by Prof W. S. Hemp, 
deputy principal of the College, and is scheduled to end tomorrow 
with an exhibition of flight-test instrumentation equipment. 
The papers on the symposium programme are: The Trend of Flight 
Test Instrumentation, Present and Future, T. Kerr, Aero Flight, RAE 
Bedford; Instrument Transducers, Dr H. K. P. Neubert, Instrumenta- 
tion Dept, RAE Farnborough; Acceleration Transducer of the Force 
Balance Type, W. R. Macdonald, Instrumentation Dept, RAE Farn- 
borough; The Design and Construction of Rate Gyroscopes and their 
Associated Pick-offs for Flight Measurements, W. Horath, Société de 
Fabrication d’Instruments de Mesure; Pressure Plotting the Wing of the 
FD2, O. P. Nicholas, Aero Flight, RAE Bedford; Instrumentation 
Requirements for the Dynamic Testing of Aircraft, D. M. Ridland, Aero 
Flight, RAE Bedford; Some Experience on the Design and Testing of 
Sensing Elements for Dynamic Flight Work, I. McLaren, Aero Flight, 
RAE Bedford; An Aircraft Telemetry System, W. L. Horwood and J. 
Walsh, Radio Dept, RAE Farnborough; Application of Radio Telemetry 
to an Aircraft’s Spinning Trials, T. H. J. Heffernan, A&XAEE, Boscombe 


FORGET MACH 3: Due to be illustrated by B. S. Shenstone, chief engineer of BEA, at a lecture before the US Society of Automotive Engineers 
in New York this week were (left) the gothic plan-form, conical camber “basic supersonic lifting surface” for minimum wave drag at Mach 2; 
























Down; Application of Magnetic Tape Recording to Flight Testing, Dr 
G. E. Bennett, Instrumentation Dept, RAE Farnborough; Magnetic 
Tape Recording in Flight, P. Bellerby, Blackburn and General Aircraft; 
Flight Testing Techniques with particular reference to the Study o/ 
Vibratory and Transient Conditions of Gas Turbine Engines, D. A. 
Drew, Rolls-Royce; Flight Test Instrumentation for Teaching and 
Research at the College of Aeronautics, M. A. Perry, Dept of Flight, 
College of Aeronautics; Aircraft Data Reduction Techniques, Dr T. 
Duerden, English Electric, Warton; Data Handling with Special 
Reference to Frequency Analysis, J. Burnham, Aero Flight, RAE Bedford. 


The guest speaker at an informal dinner tonight (April 8) will 
be F. W. Page, chief executive of English Electric Aviation and 
chairman of the SBAC aircraft data-reduction committee. 


IN BRIEF 


Air Ministry have placed a contract with Fairey Air Surveys Ltd for a 
survey of Upper Heyford Aerodrome, Oxon, which is used by the USAF. 


Fison-Airwork Ltd are being based at Redhill aerodrome, Surrey, 
from April 13. Their telephone number will be Nutfield Ridge 2353/4 
and telegraphic address Bristow, Redhill. 


According to Moscow Radio, the Mi-4 helicopter has been exported 
by the Soviet Union to Austria, Italy, Switzerland, the United Arab 
Republic and the Yemen, and has been ordered by Belgium and Cuba. 
(In contrast, the Soviet Union have bought helicopters from Sikorsky 
and Vertol.) 


Further success by the RAF Gliding and Soaring Association’s 
mountain wave expedition to the Pennines has been reported since our 
news item on page 474 went to press. On March 27 Fit Lt David 
Cretney reached 21,500ft in a T.42 Eagle and 2 Capt N. W. Kearon, 
who is in charge of the project, attained 17,800ft in an Olympia 401. 
Both flights were made in a north-easterly Helm wind. 


Speaking before the US Senate Defense Appropriations Sub-com- 
mittee last month, Dr Herbert York, chief scientist of the Defense 
Department said that “some progress had been made” in the construc- 
tion of a nuclear-powered bomber, but that one would not be operative 
until after 1970. (The WS-125A programme has largely been super- 
seded, and the Defense Department will not sponsor the type of aero- 
plane which could be built at present.) 


The former RAF flying officer Anthony Maynard Wraight, who 
recently returned to Britain after spending three years in the Soviet 
Union, was sentenced at the Old Bailey on April 1 to three years’ 
imprisonment for giving information while in Russia which might have 
been useful to an enemy. He was sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment 
on each of two other charges, that he endangered the safety of information 
and that he communicated information to a person in Russia without 
being authorized. All three sentences are to run concurrently. 


and (right) the M-wing answer to the achievement of subcritical aerofoil flow at around Mach 1.3. Good-visibility canopy design, difficult 
when a pointed nose is desirable, is made possible by the pointed nose cone. [The BEA colours are an editorial addition.) The paper, which we 


hope to summarize in a later issue, was entitled “Supersonic Air Transports—An Airline Talks Back.” Its theme is “let's forget Mach 3” 
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Among the group studying a GE Mk 3 ablative nosecone fitted to 

an Atlas at Cape Canaveral are Mercury astronauts Donald Slayton 

(extreme left) and Gordon Cooper (third from left), and Karel Bossart 
(second from left), Convair Astronautics technical director 


Missiles and 
Spaceflight 


WOOMERA TRACKING RESULTS 


A continuation of the radio and photographic tracking of satellites 
at the Weapons Research Establishment, Woomera, was forecast 
by Alan S. Hulme, the Australian Minister for Supply, on 
March 30. Among the achievements of the Woomera tracking 
station listed by the Minister on this occasion were the first 
photographs of the Atlas (Project Score), Vanguard 2, Explorer 6 
and Explorer 7 satellites; the only photograph obtained of Dis- 
coverer 7; and the photographing of Vanguard 1 at a distance of 
2,500 miles and Explorer 6 at 14,500 miles. 

In the last six months of 1959, Mr Hulme said, 435 passages of 
satellites in the southern hemisphere were successfully recorded 
at Woomera by photographs, 657 orbits were electronically tracked, 
and telemetry data obtained from satellites on 717 occasions. The 
Baker-Nunn cameras and the Minitrack electronic equipment had 
been supplied by the USA but were installed, operated and main- 
tained by Australia. The Woomera Minitrack station, according 
to NASA, was the “best maintained” of the ten such installations 
in existence at that time. 


VANGUARD ANNIVERSARY 


On March 17 the US Vanguard | satellite completed two years in 
orbit, having covered an estimated distance of 281,495,400 miles, 
with its solar-powered radio transmitter continuing to transmit on 
108.03Mc/s. It is predicted that the 3}lb sphere will remain in 
orbit for at least 200 years. 

Describing the achievements of Vanguard 1 on this occasion, 
Dr John P. Hagen, former director of the Vanguard programme, 
said: “Vanguard 1 is a small test satellite. Among its achievements 
bearing on the shape of the Earth and the nature of its atmosphere 
is that the bulge at the equator of the Earth was shown to be not 
as large as previously thought. In addition, the Earth has been 
discovered to be somewhat pear-shaped. The stable orbit enables 
scientists to detect variations of 50ft in the 4,000-mile radius of 
the Earth. 

“Data provided by the Vanguard satellite make it possible for 
scientists to determine that the density of the atmosphere above 
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400 miles is considerably greater than previously believed. The 
satellite also discovered that the outer atmosphere of the Earth 
varies with solar activity. This discovery leads to additional 
possibilities that action on the Sun has a more direct effect upon 
weather conditions at the surface of the Earth. The satellite also 
revealed that the Sun and the Moon can affect the orbit of Earth- 
circling satellites. Based upon this, mathematicians are able to 
predict more accurately the lifetime of surface satellites.” 

The Martin Company recall that the original purpose of the 
flight which launched Vanguard 1 was to test for the first time a 
complete three-stage Vanguard launching vehicle. A Defense 
Department announcement prior to the launch had said that the 
sphere had been accommodated to provide a radio signal for 
determining the speed of the third stage, check the satellite- 
ejection mechanism, and “take advantage of the slight possibility 
that an orbit might be obtained from a test flight.” 

Vanguard 2, weighing 20.74lb, was launched on February 17 
into an orbit expected to continue for over ten years, and the pro- 
gramme was completed with the launching of the 50lb Vanguard 3 
on September 18, 1959 (estimated lifetime, 30-40 years). A total 
of fifteen Vanguard vehicles were built by Martin, eleven of which 
were complete three-stage units. The current orbit of Vanguard | 
is an elongated ellipse with an apogee of 2,450 miles and perigee of 
400 miles, and the orbital period is 134min. 


MINISTER PRESSES BUTTON 


At Jodrell Bank experimental station on March 28, Lord Hailsham, 
Minister for Science, pressed a switch to actuate a radio command 
signal for the transmission of data from the US solar satellite 
Pioneer 5. The satellite was some 2,400,000 miles away at the 


one of two 

Veronique 
sounding rockets 
launched recently 
from Colomb Bechar, 
Algeria 


Left, 
French 


Right, the earth path 
indicator developed 
by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell for use in 
the Project Mercury 
capsule will show the 
astronaut his position 
over the Earth at all 
times during orbit 
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time, and a spokesman for the station said that it was hoped to 
retain contact up to 60 million miles. At present the Jodrell Bank 
radio telescope is being used to receive signals from Pioneer 5 
twice a day, and the US station at South Point, Hawaii, is also 
receiving data from the satellite. 


QUARTER-INCH RE-ENTRY 

Successful recovery of a small test model of a satellite after simu- 
lated re-entry was achieved in a laboratory experiment at the 
NASA Ames Research Center, Moffett Field, California, on 
February 27. According to NASA, “the successful accomplish- 
ment is believed to be the first of its kind” and “the achievement 
is significant because it gives a high degree of added confidence 
in United States technological ability to conquer the heating 
problem of recoverable satellites.” 

The experiment utilized the Ames Atmosphere Entry Simula- 
tor, which consists of a trumpet-shaped nozzle which accelerates 
a flow of high-pressure air so that the variation with altitude of 
the Earth’s atmosphere is accurately duplicated. A model flying 
through the simulator experiences the same changes in air density 
and velocity as would an object re-entering the atmosphere. 

The plastic satellite model used was slightly under 0.25in in 
diameter, and was similar in shape to the Project Mercury capsule. 
Less than five per cent of the plastic ablation material was 
vaporized during the experiment, which involved peak tempera- 
tures of some 20,000°F in the air ahead of the model during flight, 
and “the test served to confirm the validity of the type of heat 
shield selected for Project Mercury by completing re-entry at 
more severe conditions than the capsule will experience.” 

A three-stage shock-heated gun, using helium as the propellant 
gas, was used to launch the model at 17,000 m.p.h. Burning 
gunpowder provided the launching energy through a series of 
shockwaves inside the three stages of the gun. 


BALLISTIC VEHICLES DESCRIBED 


The illustration below shows a modified Black Knight, with 
payload, which could be used together with a Blue Streak first- 
stage as a space vehicle. The picture was included in a lecture, 
Ballistic Vehicles, given by G. K. C. Pardoe, Bsc, project office 
manager, de Havilland Propellers Ltd, before the Hatfield branch 
of the Royal Aeronautical Society on March 30. 

The main alteration in the second-stage Black Knight shown 
is the use of a shortened and widened tankage section which 
provides an increased volume compared with that of the current 
test vehicle. In the proposed new version, Mr Pardoe suggested, 
the separate tank for the two propellants (HTP and kerosine) 
should be separated by a cylindrical diaphragm instead of the 
more-orthodox lateral diaphragm across the axis of the vehicle. 
This cylindrical diaphragm, in the lecturer’s opinion, would assist 
in longitudinal structural stabilization of the vehicle. The existing 
Black Knight propulsion bay is attached below this tankage, 
and the small external HTP rockets also visible in the illustration 
are used to assist in the regeneration of propellants after zero-g 
coasting periods and also to give attitude control when required. 

A diagram of the complete vehicle described by Mr Pardoe was 
printed in Flight of March 4. The upper cylindrical payload has 
a volume of 53.4 cu ft. Mr Pardoe’s extremely comprehensive 
paper was sub-divided into sections on basic performance, 
description of systems, entry into space, spaceflight missions, 
— vehicles, ballistic missile philosophy, and spaceflight 
evolution. 


As reported above, 
G. K. C. Pardoe of de 
Havilland Propellers 
showed this illustra- 
tion of a modified 
Black Knight in a 
lecture last week 
before a branch of 
the Royal Aeronauti- 
cal Society. Note the 
“squashed” tankage 
section and the small 
external HTP jets 




















TIROS SUCCESS 

Photographs of the Earth’s surface and cloud cover were success- 
fully transmitted by Tiros 1, the 270lb meteorological satellite 
launched by three-stage Thor-Able from Cape Canaveral on April 
1. Two television-type cameras are carried, one covering an area 
of 800 miles square and the other a 30-mile square at the centre 
of the larger area. The name Tiros stands for Television and 
Infra-Red Observation Satellite. The satellite’s initial orbit was at 
a height of 436 to 468 miles, and its solar-powered transmitters 
were expected to continue operating for about three months. 


MORE POLARIS FIRINGS 


On March 25 the US Navy successfully fired “the first fully 
guided, full-range Polaris” to be fired from the ship simulator at 
Cape Canaveral. A note on Polaris firings appeared last week. 

On Sunday, March 27, the first actual underwater firing of a 
Polaris ended in failure. Many dummy missiles and test vehicles 
have been successfully launched under water (in the programmes 
Fish-Hook, Skyhook and Pop-Up), but on this occasion a real 
Polaris was discharged from the underwater pneumatic tube at 
San Clemente, California, to the height (about 70ft) at which the 
first-stage engine is set to fire. It was suggested by the Navy that 
“a mechanical failure” occurred between the missile’s breaking 
the surface and the closing of the first-stage propulsion ignition 
system. 

A more successful firing took place on March 30 when a Polaris 
was launched from a 30ft tube aboard the laboratory ship USS 
Observation Island some seven miles off the Florida coast. This 
was the second Polaris firing from this ship, and the first of a 
Polaris equipped with the new guidance system. The missile was 
aimed at a point 900 miles away near Puerto Rico. 





An improved version of Honest John has been ordered for 39 Heavy 
Regiment, Royal Artillery, which is already equipping with the current 
M31. No British weapon in this category has been developed. 


Maj-Gen Osmond J. Ritland, Commander of the USAF Ballistic 
Missile Division, recently confirmed that the first SAC Squadron 
equipped with Titan should reach operational capability by June 1, 1961. 


At Pearl Harbour on March 25, the nuclear-powered USS Halibut 
successfully launched a Regulus 1 bombardment missile. The submarine 
was the first one to launch this missile. 


In Washington on March 26 the USAF announced the injection of an 
additional $500,000 into the Atlas and Midas programmes. Obtained 
by restricting the funding of Bomarc and other systems, the money is 
likely to increase the number of Atlas deployed and accelerate the Midas 
satellite. 


The IM-99B Bomarc has suffered an unusual number of failures during 
its flight-test programme (Flight, February 5). Accordingly, the whole 
programme is being “critically reviewed” in the Pentagon, and Dr 
Herbert York, chief scientist of the Defense Department, recently cast 
doubts on its continuance. However, both the USA and Canada are 
committed to it, and no alternative is in prospect. Gen Thomas White, 
USAF Chief of Staff, has said that he has “the utmost confidence” in 
the missile. 


The first static test firing in the Saturn rocket programme took place 
on March 28 at the NASA Space Center (recently named the George C. 
Marshall Spaceflight Center) at Huntsville, Alabama. This involved 
two of the cluster of eight engines, and was reported by Dr Werhner von 
Braun in Washington on March 29. Dr von Braun added his opinion 
that both the USA and the Soviet Union were ten years away from 
landing a man on the Moon. A later version of Saturn, he said, could 
carry two men around the Moon and return them safely to the Earth’s 
atmosphere. 





Seen in Washington 
prior to the opening 
of hearings before the 
NASA Authorization 
Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on 
Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, Dr 
Wernher von Braun 
(right) shows a model 
of the Saturn vehicle 
to Senator John 
Stennis 


















































































SERVICE 


Air Force, 


Escort and Hospitality 


‘THE Sud Caravelle bringing President 
de Gaulle on his state visit to Britain 
was to be escorted from French territorial 
waters to Gatwick by six Hunters of No 65 
Sqn who were operating for the occasion 
from West Malling. Representing the Air 
Council and RAF on the President's 
arrival was to be the AOC-in-C Fighter 


Command, Air Marshal Sir Hector 
McGregor. 
During the President’s visit, 16 Super 


Mystéres of No 12 Wing, French Air Force, 


at Cambrai, were to visit RAF Wattisham 
where No 111 Sqn is based. French 


groundcrews were being flown in three 
Noratlas and the fighters were to take part 
in local flights and exercises with the RAF. 
The force was being led by Cmdt Bresset. 


Talking about Equipment 


SYMPOSIUM on the reliability of 

Service equipment was held last week 
at the Federation of British Industries’ 
headquarters. Among the 300 people 
present were senior representatives of the 
Air Ministry, Admiralty, War Office and 
Ministry of Aviation, and industries con- 
cerned with military supplies. Papers were 
given outlining aspects of the problems in- 
volved in supplying modern complex war 
weapons to a high standard of reliability. 
A study is being made of suggestions put 
forward, and the results (to quote the 
MOA) “are expected to make a valuable 
contribution to the knowledge of how to 
specify, develop and manufacture the even 
more highly complex weapons of the 
future and ensure their reliability.” 


Link with the Service 


T the Glasgow UAS annual dinner on 
March 24 the Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, Sir Hector 
Hetherington, said he hoped Air Ministry 
considered they were getting their money’s 
worth from university air squadrons and 
that these would continue to provide a link 
between the university and the Service. 
The commanding officer, Wg Cdr D. M. 
Finn, mentioned that Sir Hector had be- 
come a “jet jockey” at the incredibly young 
age of 71 years when he flew in a Vampire 
Trainer at the unit’s summer camp last 
year; and Air Chief Marshal Sir Theodore 
McEvoy, the Air Secretary, commented 
in comparing the guidance of manned 
aircraft with that of missiles that a suspect 
aircraft “might after all only be Sir Hector 
in his Vampire.” 
Among other guests were the AOC-in-C 
Training Command, Air Marshal Sir Hugh 
Constantine, who presented the Aero- 
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The Duke of Edin- 
burgh presenting the 
RAeC Britannia 
Trophy to Sqn Ldr 
P. Latham, CO of 
No 111 Sqn, at Wat- 
tisham last week. The 
Duke had flown to 
Wattisham by helli- 
copter through bad 
weather which forced 
cancellation of an 
aerobatic display by 
the squadron 


AVIATION 


Naval and Army Flying News 


batic Trophy to Acting Plt Off D. A. 
Cameron and the Weir Trophy (for the 
best all-round first-year cadet) to Cdt Plt J. 
Bethell; and AVM J. Hobler, AOC 
No 25 Group. 


Joyous Happenings 
VERYONE in the RAF who has lived 
in an officers’ mess has experienced at 
some time or other the formal ritual of 
dining-in nights and their subsequent un- 
rehearsed rites. A USAF colonel, who 
writes under the pseudonym Hamilton V. 
Ross, has amusingly retailed his views of 
such occasions in an article in the April 
issue of Blackwood’s Magazine and draws 
a useful moral from mess exhibitionism. 
He describes his experience in three 









A Whirlwind HAS.7 
from HMS “Albion” 
lowers supplies to the 
crew of an Italian 
schooner in distress 
south of Crete last 
month. Skyraiders 
and Venoms located 
the ship and two 
engineer mechanics 
were lowered to her 
to inspect her broken 
rudder. A new part 
was made in “ Albion” 
and fitted by the 
engineer mechanics, 
allowing the vessel to 
continue her voyage. 
“Albion” was at the 
time engaged in a 
NATO exercise 
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phases he calls Orientation (which began 
when he went as a guest to Cranwell), 
Participation and Individual Action, the 
last involving the rescue of a two-star 
general from unpropitious circumstances, 

The colonel relates his after-dinner 
initiations and achievements (the latter 
including the removal of a cannon from 
Sandhurst to RAF territory) in amused bur 
precise detail and pays a transatlantic 
tribute to such ceremonies by reporting at 
the close of his article that so many 
American officers are now getting experi- 
ence of British mess life that they are 
importing some of its habits. He is also 
careful to point out that the “friendly and 
joyous happenings” he describes took up 
“only zero-point-one per cent” of his time 
in England, adding categorically : “those 
fellows made me work hard.” 


IN BRIEF 


The Pathfinder Association is holding its 
annual dinner at the Dorchester Hotel, Park 
Lane, London, on Friday, May 6, at 7.45 p.m. 


Gp Capt J. N. Stacey, group director at the 
RAF Staff College, is to take command of the 
Royal Malayan Air Force in succession to Air 
Cdre N. C. Hyde. 


No 60 Sqn Officers Dinner Club is holding 
its seventh annual reunion at the RAF Club, 
Piccadilly, London W1, on April 29, at 7 for 
7.30 p.m. Tickets (13s 6d) may be obtained 
from Air Cdre W. Wynter-Morgan, Went- 
worth, Mount Hermon Road, Woking, Surrey 
(Tel. Woking 995). 


Bristol UAS is holding its seventh annual 
dinner on April 29 in the Hawthorns Hotel, 
Bristol, at 7.30 for 8.0 p.m. All members and 
ex-members are invited to attend and should 
contact the Mess Secretary, Officers’ Mess, 
Bristol University Air Squadron, 12 White- 
ladies Road, Bristol 8. 
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a movement order from the 
USAF which ended with :— 

“TDN. (MDC 1328) 5703400 0801303 
P458 S$664300 (T6-207) 0212,0390,0790 
4190504). Items 1, 2, 5 (a), 6, 7, 12 and 16, 
reverse side apply. Authority: Item 18, 
reverse side and USAFE message MTPP 
130228, | Mar 60.” 

He was later instructed to report “to 
the United States under Air Movement 
Designators MHZ-WRI-2PT-0356-AF 
and MHZ-WRI-2PT-0357-AF” with 
the customer identification code of “44 
080 458.0 664300” according to message 
“SAFOI-3D 74526.” 

His morale cannot have been im- 
proved by the fact that his British pass- 
port is identified only by the number 
202699. But then we are a small country. 


A COLLEAGUE was recently given 


@ The complex of large and small air- 
fields around Paris is called Paris Airport 
and the two main passenger terminals 
are, of course, Orly and Le Bourget. But 
there are 12 “secondary” airfields— 
namely, Chavenay, Chelles, Coulom- 
miers, Guyancourt, Issy-les-Moli- 
neaux, Lognes, Mitry-Mory, Persan- 
Beaumont, Pontoise, Saint-Cyr, and 
Toussus le Noble. 

Now these 12 airfields handled some 
27,420 aircraft, helicopter and glider 
movements during January 1960 alone. 
Toussus is about 15 miles from Orly 
and it has Buc, Saint-Cyr and Villa- 
coublay close by. Yet in summer it runs 
two concentric circuits onto two parallel 
runways, one p.s.p. and the other grass, 
which are used by a continuous stream 
of aircraft, some radio-equipped but 
most not. The whole complex of traffic 
seems to rely quite effectively on “see 
and be seen.” 

Imagine the brouhaha if the Paris Air- 
port authorities suddenly turned round 
and said that they could no longer inte- 
grate the Toussus and Saint-Cyr traffic 
with the airline movements from Orly, 
and then proceeded to “do a Croydon” 
for a Blackbushe, or a Hendon, etc] on 
French aviation. 


® A recent issue of our Australian 
contemporary Aircraft contained a 
somewhat sour comment on the manner 
in which British Ministers and manu- 
facturers interpret the word “substan- 
tial.” Noting that the adjective had been 
applied to the British order for Malkara 
anti-tank missiles, it suggested that we 
are a country “where the aircraft indus- 
try is accustomed to regard an order for 
anything above 20 as being substantial.” 
There is a germ of truth in this; and 
I have no doubt that by 1980 aeroplanes 
and missiles will be so desperately com- 
plicated and expensive that an order for 
a spare tyre will be “substantial.” 
Nevertheless, the argument as pre- 
sented is a bit odd. Nobody would 
expect a country to say exactly how 


6) Straight and Level 


many missiles it is buying, but things 
like Malkara come by the thousand 
when they are bought in inventory 
quantity. The thing that ought to worry 
the Australians is that for geographical 
reasons they cannot expect to be prime 
suppliers of war material to anyone. 
Their industry has done remarkably well 
—particularly the Government aircraft 
factories, who are exporting both 
Malkara and the excellent Jindivik 
target. It would indeed be a strange 
world if it was the usual custom for 
exporters to scorn the size of the pur- 
chases made by their customers, particu- 
larly when there is no justification for 
their doing so. 


@ It is not every day that I read a 
Burmese newspaper, but a reader sends 
me a cutting : — 

“Commodore T. Clift, the new chair- 
man of UBA, said he had been com- 
pelled to take over the Board because of 
its continued inefficiency, indiscipline 
and poor public relations. There was a 
time when some of the more expensive 
planes were almost sold because the 
personnel handling them were incom- 
petent and huge losses were incurred. 

“The time had come for UBA to 
compete with foreign airlines. It had 
sufficient resources and Commodore 
Clift said he saw no reason why 
foreigners and nationals alike should be 
so frightened to use UBA. The Board’s 
reputation had been so low that even 
insurance companies had raised their 
rates from the usual 2 per cent to as 
much as 8 to 10 per cent. He warned 
shirkers that they could resign now, 
while the resigning was good.” 

And so the agonising self-appraisal 
went on. Since that report (dated last 
year) the airline concerned has, I 
believe, greatly improved itself. And 
the reason is probably that the short- 
comings were honestly and publicly 
acknowledged—like BOAC’s. 

As my reader remarked: “Though 






Only air travel offers 
the thrilling adven- 
ture of constantly 
changing scenery, the 
exotic enchantment 
of glamorous views 
seen in comfort as 
your silent jetliner 
eats up the air-miles. 
Here is the glamorous 
view which faced a 
Flight colleague for 
some 28 hours as his 
noisy pistonliner 
nibbled slowly at the 
air-miles during a 
transatlantic trip 
recently. Left, Col 
Clair A. Peterson; 
right, Mr David M. 
Jackson; above, Thor 
No 60 for the RAF 





Straight and Level will never be as 
funny as real life, when you think twice 
about it UBA is at least trying to 
organize itself, like BOAC, which is 
more than you can say for some other 
airlines.” 


@® Whenever my eyes alight upon that 
sketch of the M-wing Mach 1-2 airliner 
project (page 461) I come over all pecu- 
liar, as Stanley Holloway would say. 

No matter how unimpeachable the 
technical integrity of its sponsors may 
be, no matter how convincing the aero- 
dynamic theory behind it, the practical 
end-product looks—in more senses than 
one—cranky. Perhaps there is some- 
thing to be said for public relations 
departments being responsible for draw- 
ings of supersonic airliners, which I 
gather is the case with some of those 
smooth-looking Mach 3 jobs the Ameri- 
cans are urging on a dismayed Govern- 
ment and even more dismayed airlines. 

But just imagine trying to sell that 
M-wing thing to airlines. Steady: one 
of its sponsors is B. S. Shenstone of 
BEA, one of the most respected airline 
engineers in the business. Perhaps the 
old “what looks right is right” doctrine 
doesn’t apply any more, and some fresh 
aerodynamic aesthetic values will have 
to be accepted. 


@ People always say that the size of 
the USA makes executive aircraft so 
attractive a means of transport. Well, 
get this. The average distance covered 
per flight by American business aircraft 
is 200 miles—equivalent to the distance 
between Biggin Hill and Plymouth. 


@ A man from the Ministry phoned 
Flight the other day, in search of refer- 
ences to certain articles we had pub- 
lished. “It’s for the Minister,” he 
confided, “there’s a bit of a flap on.” 
Subject of the flap? Manpowered 
flight. 
ROGER BACON 
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AIR 


COMMERCE 


The New Deal 


tion, Duncan Sandys, told Parliament about the big changes 

he has wrought in Britain’s air transport industry since he 
took office only six months ago. He was to make a statement last 
Tuesday afternoon about international and cabotage fares, and 
was expected to outline the new role he has prescribed for the 
independents. 

A full report and commentary on the new deal—which brings 
changes to UK civil aviation as basic as those enacted in 1946— 
will appear in a later issue. Meanwhile there are sufficient signs 
and portents to make it possible to speculate on certain aspects 
of the policy. 

It may be asked whether the Minister considers that the recent 
IATA fare reductions are material enough to rule out moves on 
the cabotage front—the lever which was used by BOAC to force 
IATA to agree on reduced fares. It could well be that the Minister 
does consider the IATA fares to be, if not material, at least a 
remarkable achievement. But he still has to solve the VLF 
problem. 

It has been said that the independents’ VLF applications have 
been “bought off” by offers to them of a share in the corporations’ 
low fare markets. If these reports are correct it seems reasonable 
to deduce that the controversial VLF applications will be rejected 
as they stand. 

What, then, are the offers he has made to the independents? 
There is obviously a limit to the number of overseas carriers that 
one nation can sustain. Even the world’s biggest civil air power, 
the US, boasts only two major international airlines, PanAm 
and TWA. Hence the Minister’s encouragement of a few strong 
independent groups. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the Airwork/Hunting-Clan 
merger (British United Airlines?) will be given a share of BOAC’s 
new economy fare markets to Africa, in partnership—possibly in 
pool—with BOAC and its partners. It can also be deduced that 


r | JHIS issue of Flight went to press before the Minister of Avia- 


Eagle, which now has the prestige and finance of Cunard behind 
it, will have the Atlantic as its sphere of influence, again in 
partnership or in pool with BOAC. 

These are the two major independents : the next largest, Silver 
City, will no doubt retain its cross-channel sphere of influence, 
perhaps with the prospect of deeper-penetration routes to the 
Continent. It is unlikely that there will be any “carve-up” of 
BEA’S UK domestic services, though the corporation may, as 
suggested by Lord Douglas, on page 483, come to some arrange- 
ment with Skyways and HCA on the colonial coach routes to 
Malta and Gibraltar. 

With the possible exception of Eagle, the independents will 
participate only in the low fare business. If remarks by Cunard’s 
chairman (Flight last week) are as _ Significant as they appear to 
be, Eagle will have a “vertical cut,” rather than a horizontal cut, 
of the fares to Bermuda, though not necessarily to the US direct. 

There remains the problem of the cabotage routes. After 
BOAC have used the cabotage threat to prise low fares out of 
IATA, can the Minister, without causing international dissension, 
permit UK carriers to exercise their sovereign rights to undercut 
international fares on cabotage routes? Our guess is that he will— 
in a carefully regulated way. The fares he will probably approve 
will not be as low as the VLF level (which averaged 48 per cent 
below existing tourist fares) but perhaps 20-30 per cent below. 
“Carefully regulated” would mean low frequency — weekly or 
fortnightly—so as to avoid diversion of traffic from IATA carriers, 
One thing is certain: the corporation will participate in any 
special low cabotage fares, probably operating on a sort of rota 
basis with the independents to the Colonies. 

There, in rough outline, is the essence of the possible new 
pattern. If it satisfies all the parties concerned, it will be judged 
a masterly feat of compromise. No doubt there will be problems: 
but these will be for the Air Transport Licensing Board, conceived 
but not yet born, to sort out. J. M.R. 


FINAL AMENDMENTS TO THE BILL 


HE Civil Aviation (Licensing) Bill completed its passage 
through Committee Stage on March 29 and further amend- 
ments were accepted at the last sitting. As the Bill now stands the 
old regional advisory committees appointed under Section 4 of the 
Air Corporations Act will be dropped. BEA will no longer benefit 
from the nationally-conscious proddings of Scotsmen, Welshmen 
and Northern Irishmen. No doubt the corporation will contain 
its disappointment! Instead it is proposed that new advisory 
committees be appointed whose interests will not be confined to 
the corporation and who will make their representations to the 
Licensing Board. It is not clear whether the Board will, in most 
cases, be able to do much more than write about the matters 
raised to the operator concerned. 
Mr Whitlock unsuccessfully moved to include a new clause pro- 
viding for an annual report from the Board. The Minister under- 
took to see that a more appropriate (probably more limited) clause 


making a similar provision would be included later. Mr Sandys 
also said that “Parliament can at all times ask the Minister con- 
cerned for information and I believe that this is the best way to 
deal with direct Ministerial responsibility.” One wonders to what 
extent this means that Parliament can question the decisions on 
particular applications. If this is to be possible then the previous 
conception of the Board’s independence may well have to be 
revised. It is a matter which could usefully be probed further. 

Mr Braine had his new clause prohibiting aerial advertising and 
propaganda accepted without a division. There is a touch of irony 
about the ease with which this amendment was slipped in. On 
previous occasions—most recently in the last parliament—all the 
procedures of a Private Bill had been invoked to secure this objec- 
tive without avail. On this occasion there was no one to defend the 
art and airmanship of the sky-writer—only quotations about 

[Concluded at foot of page 469] 


New names: left, Maitland Drewery Aviation is the new name of Maitland Air Charter, directors being J. R. Maitland and W. E. Drewery. This 

Viking was recently bought from T. D. Keegan and it is believed that the company is about to buy a Viscount 700. Right, a new UK independent, 

an associate of Shortcut Aviation, is Air Condor, who operate charters from Southend with a Bristol Wayfarer and a Freighter 21. Here G-AGPV, 
the Wayfarer, is seen loading lettuces in Rotterdam. 
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AIR COMMERCE... 


Seen at London Airport after the completion of Air-India’s 707-420 

proving flights in Europe are, from left to right: S. K. Kooka, commec- 

cial director, Bombay; R. Doraiswamy, chief administrative officer, 

Bombay; M. A. S. Dalal, regional manager, UK; A. C. Gazdar, 
technical director, Bombay 


AVIATION DOCTORS IN LONDON 
OSTS at the Fifth European Congress of Aviation Medicine 
will be BOAC and BEA. Chairman and organizer of the 
congress, which will be held in London from August 29- 
September 2, will be Dr A. Buchanan Barbour, director of BEA 
medical services. 

Sessions will be held at the Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. Subjects will be: (1) Flying personnel research; 
?) human efficiency (flight performance and operational pro- 
cedures); (3) human efficiency (airborne systems); (4) flight 
environment and safety; (5) human effic.ency (ground systems). 

Papers should be sent, before June 1, 1960, to Air Cdre W. K. 
Stewart, RAF Institute of Aviation Medicine, Farnborough, 
Hants. Registration forms for delegates are available from 
Dr Buchanan Barbour, c/o BEA, London Airport, Middlesex. 


TWIN PIONEERING THE BUSH 


AN application has been lodged with the South African 
authorities by Scottish Aviation (Africa) Pty for a licence 
to operate scheduled services with two Twin Pioneers between 
Johannesburg and Durban via Swaziland, and from Durban to 
Basutoland. Depending on demand the company would also use 
a DC-3, a Beaver and a Cessna 310. Scottish Aviation recently 
sent a Twin Pioneer on a demonstration tour of Africa. 

This is the second application for permission to operate bush 
services in the Union in recent weeks. Protea, a Trek Airways 
associate which is interested in the Dornier Do 28 (Flight, 
March 11), is the other applicant. 


SOUTH 


HE first Douglas DC-8 of KLM’s order for twelve was 
delivered to Amsterdam on March 25. On April 16 the 
type will enter KLM service on the Atlantic run. After 
flying on one of the early trips out of Schiphol the Editor writes: — 

Having been conveyed by most members of the DC family 
all, I find, except Dash One, who never got round to going to 
work anyway; Dash Five, who was something of a dark horse; 
and Dash Seven, the last of the up-and-downers) I contemplated 
Dash Eight with some familiarity. Which, I suppose, is just what 
Mr Douglas Sr and Mr Douglas Jr would have wished me to do; 
but which, I am now convinced, was an unwise approach to an 
infant that will soon be tipping the scales at 310,000lb and that 
romps about the place at 550 m.p.h. 

That the introduction was arranged by KLM was altogether 
appropriate, for this great Dutch carrier (I am reminded by 
Mr D Jr) has purchased every successive model of the DC series 
since Dash Two. The occasion was a luncheon outing to Madrid 
on March 29. The aircraft was PH-DCA, named Albert Plesman 
after KLM’s founder and first president. 

‘DCA is the first of KLM’s DC-8s with Pratt & Whitney 
JT4A-3s (15,800lb thrust). Of this model there will be three. 
Then will come four with JT4A-9s (uprated to 16,8001b) and with 
an airframe cleared for flight at 310,000Ib. The final five will have 
17,000lb JT3D-1 turbofans. The first four will have a fuel capa- 
aty of 22,000 US gal, and the remaining eight will take an 
additional 1,000 gal. Representative figures for the version with 
JF4A-9 engines will be: weight empty, 127,000Ilb; max. take-off 
weight, 310,0001b; max. landing weight, 199,500lb; max. payload, 
39,500lb; max. speed at cruising height, 585 m.p.h.; cruising speed, 
545 m.p.h.; landing speed at max. landing weight, 150 m.p.h.; 
max. cruising height, 40,000ft. 

_ Initial passenger layout for the New York run will be 24 seats 
first class (four abreast) and 93 economy (six abreast). To this 
scheme Albert Plesman conforms. The interior decoration is by 
Raymond Loewy Associates, who have produced separate schemes 
for the lounge and for the first class and economy class compart- 
ments. Entering by the forward door (there is one aft also) one 
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BY DC-8 


comes into the lounge. Here, opposite the door, is a table, around 
which five fortunates can refresh themselves in relaxed detach- 
ment. Opposite is the bar, and on the floor a violet carpet. The 
chair covers are blue, the walls in shades of pastel beige, and 
the curtains soft green. Affixed to the wall is a piece of metalwork 
of indeterminate significance. 

Leading aft from the lounge a corridor gives access to two of 
the five lavatories (port) and to the pantry (starboard). A beige 
curtain is decorously drawn across these amenities while pas- 
sengers are boarding. Then comes the first class compartment, 
with its ochre carpet striped athwartships to enhance the gracious- 
ness and spaciousness. Walls are in light beige, ceiling in light 
blue, sides and backs of chairs in off-white leather, and covers in 
golden brown. The light curtains are flowered. 

The economy class cabin differs in colour scheme only in that 
the sides and backs of the chairs are covered with light-blue 
material and have grey and blue woollen upholstery. Partitions 
are of a beige-yellow plastic (Polyplastex). To the extreme rear 
is another pantry, cloakrooms, three more toilets and a useful 
facility called a shaving station. 

The cabin seats have an exceptional built-in standard of con- 
venience—and this goes for both classes. Each has a reading 
lamp at shoulder height, and attached to the seat in front is a 
table, a table lamp, a steward call-button and a fresh-air control 
button. Someone has said that no other seat with such great 
advantages will be designed in the coming five years. He could 
be right. 

Having found it prudent to enter by the back door I was 
committed to economy. My seat was tucked against the port 
wall, vertically under the coat rack, laterally a shade forward of 
the wing-tip. I was not immediately enamoured. The lady astern 
requested that I keep my chair vertical for the take-off and so my 
immediate prospect was rows of scalps, cliff-faces of seat-backs, 
and a strata of coat racks. A specimen section of Santa Monica 
inboard wing construction could be discerned outside and, once 
we got rolling, an impressive area of double-slotted flap. 

[Continued overleaf] 


KLM’s DC-8s are 
soon to enter service. 
A report by the Editor 
begins on this page 
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AIR COMMERCE... 


South by DC-8... 


The bellowing of JT4s became urgent. A sharp relief of brake 
pressure, and 236,000Ib of DC-8 was on the launching run. In 
thirty-one seconds (official KLM timing) the wheels were off 
and we were boring and bumping steeply through low cloud. 
By this time the aircraft really seemed to have a closer kinship 
with a Thor than a Dak; and not until the wing cut through into 
g'aring sum were we able to loll back, look out, and begin to 
enjoy the ride. 

We cruised at 31,000ft and 480kt (550 m.p.h.); and, barring an 
occasional ripple of turbulence, or a whiff of jet smoke flicking 
back past the window, there was little sensory evidence of our 
progress until we began our descent, in joyous near-silence, 
towards Madrid. City-to-city time was about lhr 50min. Capt 
Ravenhill, who had Capt Rose as his first officer, had received 
permission to make a circuit of the Spanish capital at 2,000ft, 
and the splendours of the city were laid before us in a flood of 
sunshine. At Madrid/Barajas we touched down on the 10,000ft 
runway, of which, it seemed, we required about seven-tenths. 

Our party reboarded replete (paella and flamenco at the Corral 
de la Moreria); and our aerial castle, as a KLM director was 
inspired to call it, went hurtling homewards after a thirty-four 
second run (airport elevation 1,985ft). We cruised, in failing 
light, at 33,000ft. Still in the economy wing of the castle, and 
having plumped for an aisle seat this time, I was lulled by the 
gentle brushing of stewardesses by my shoulder (I seem to be 
an awkward shape for economy travel); so I saw nothing of the 
outer darkness or the lights of home, nor could I, had I chosen. 
Some change in engine note preceded a tilting of the cabin and a 
decisive arrival. 

Economy class constrictions notwithstanding, I had developed 
a deep DC family affection for this two-million-pounds-worth of 
aeroplane. I gathered that KLM are laying out about £36 million 
on their DC-8 fleet, including spares. Last year they were fourth 
biggest carrier over the North Atlantic, running somewhat behind 
PanAm, BOAC and TWA, all of whom were operating jets. They 
hope their new Douglases are going to gain for them at least one 
place this summer. And they are the sort of airline that has a habit 
of succeeding. 


TWA’s TIMESAVER 

WEEK hence TWA are to introduce domestically a much 

simplified form of ticket-selling. The idea is to provide 
passengers with a pad of “cheque-tickets,” a combination of 
a normal bank cheque and a simplified type of airline ticket. After 
a reservation has been made by telephone the passenger need do 
no more than fill in details of the flight number, departure and 
destination points and date, and then write out the cheque part of 
the slip. At the airport the cheque-ticket will be used as a boarding 
pass. Although this innovation will be applicable to TWA’s 
domestic and international flights, initially it will be restricted to 
US bank accounts. 

But if it is successful, the airline says, it will be introduced in 

other parts of the world. 


NOT THE WHOLE PICTURE 


URPRISINGLY, bookings for inclusive-tour holidays this 
year have not been quite so exuberant as was expected. One 
prominent travel agent told Flight last week that his business was 
35 per cent less than was anticipated. A general decrease of 
about 20 per cent has been reported throughout the travel industry. 
This means that fewer flights than originally planned will now 
take place. 

The big question is: Have BEA overtaken the independents in 
the field of inclusive tours? In their last annual report BEA 
said: “We cannot afford to be excluded from the cheap holiday 
market,” and the corporation complained of the diversionary 
effect of ITs operated by the independents. It was “imperative,” 
BEA said, that the corporation should recover its position in this 
“most rapidly growing sector of European air travel.” Accordingly 
they urged through IATA a measure whereby they could cut 
fares on scheduled services to the prime holiday resorts, cuts of 
up to 25 per cent being offered to travel agents for the summer 
season of 1959. 

The answer to the question must await the publication of MoA 
statistics on the independents’ IT business, and BEA’s annual 
report for 1959-60. But when these can be studied, later in the 
year, will they give the whole story? 

There is no secret about the fact that there is a substantial 
volume of IT business which never goes through the ATAC- 
Ministry channels, and which therefore does not appear in MoA 
statistics. Any reader of the holiday travel pages in the news- 
papers can see for himself attractive all-in terms for holidays in 












































The test-flying programme of each Comet 4 variant has called fe 

demonstration of tail-scraping take-off tests. Just released is this 

shot (taken from a cine film) of a Comet 4B taking off in this extreme 
configuration from Hatfield's runway 








































this or that resort, and these are being booked on a scale which 
is impossible to gauge. 

This is something which will be “regularized” by the new Civil 
Aviation (Licensing) Act. The operators of all ITs will soon be 
required to have an air service licence. In addition, the inde- 
pendent airlines who operate in association with the travel firms 
concerned will be required to possess, under the new Act, an air 
operator’s certificate. 

If “unofficial” ITs are operated on a large scale, why does any 
independent bother to put his IT applications through the official 
channels? The well-thumbed Section 24 of the 1949 Air Corpor- 
tions Act provides the answer. A scheduled service cannot be 
operated unless it is either non-systematic or not available to the 
general public. Therefore a travel agent can offer inclusive tour 
which comply with one or the other (or both) of these require- 
ments. Generally speaking, some unofficial ITs comply with the 
“non-systematic” requirements, others with the “not available to 
the general public” requirement. 

An example of the second type of IT operator is Flightways. 
In their advertisements in the travel press they list tours to 
popular resorts in Italy, Spain, Morocco and Corsica (and, 
incidentally, they offer very high commissions to travel agents 
—varying from 10-15} per cent plus three free holidays depend- 
ing on the size of the party booked). But, the company explains, 
the services are operated in a “non-systematic” way. This put 
them at a disadvantage compared with tour operators whose ITs 
have been through the official channels. Flightways’ ITs are, 
incidentally, operated by Hermes of Falcon Airways. : 

An example of the other type of “unofficial” IT operator, ie. 
whose services are not available to the general public, is Trans-Albp. 
(The services of this company are also operated by Hermes of 
Falcon Airways, though there is no connection between the two 
travel concerns.) Trans-Alp’s inclusive tours are, they explain, 
operated on behalf of closed groups, and examples recently given 
to Flight were the National Union of Bank Employees; the Guild 
of Insurance Officials; and the Association of Government Super- 
visors and Radio Officers. 

These two companies are picked out at random from a com 
siderable number of travel agents who advertise, in the public 
prints, inclusive tours which have not been through the official 
ATAC-Ministry channels. The operations are perfectly legal, 
provided that they comply with one or the other requirement of 
Section 24. Of course, when the new legislation is enacted, such 
IT operations will not be possible—with or without compliance 
with Section 24. All inclusive tours (though not necessarily those 
booked before enactment of the legislation) will have to be 
officially approved. 

This means that full traffic statistics will become available, and 
only then it will be possible to make an accurate assessment of 
whether BEA have succeeded in overtaking the independents ® 
the lucrative package tour holiday market which last year thes 
set out to do. 
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J. J. Dentoni, both of Aerolineas Argentinas. 


simulator was delivered to Argentina on March 26 


ELMDON MUNICIPALIZED 


FTER 21 years under Government control, Birmingham Air- 
port (Elmdon) was formally handed over by the Ministry of 
Aviation to Birmingham Corporation last Saturday. At a short 
ceremony at the airport, followed by a civic luncheon in the 
Council . ae the chairman of the airport committee 
(Cllr V. Turton) invited the Controller of Ground Services 
at the MoA (E. A. Armstrong) to hand over the airport formally 
to the Lord Mayor of Birmingham (Ald j. H. Lewis). The 
eccasion which follows the decision of Liverpool Corporation to 
take over Speke, will be referred to in a future issue. 


DAN-AIR’S BRISTOL VENTURE 


AST Monday morning the first Dan-Air aircraft operating new 
spring and summer schedules from Bristol Airport (Lulsgate) 
took off for Liverpool, returning from Lancashire in the evening. 
This service, operating on weekdays until July 11, is due to be 
supplemented from July 15 until September 9 by a link with 
Plymouth; and it is one of several new schedules from Bristol 
being flown by Doves and Dakotas of Dan-Air during this 
spring and summer. 

The other services, which form a new venture by the company 
in the West Country, will link Bristol with the Isle of Man, Cardiff, 
Basle and Gatwick, the last-named schedule connecting with the 
Dan-Air summer services from Gatwick to Jersey. The links 
with Plymouth are still at present subject to Government approval, 
but the company do not anticipate that this will be withheld. 

The service to Basle is intended to provide a useful facility for 
West Country people visiting the Continent. The Swiss city has 
been chosen for its convenience as a railhead for destinations not 
only in Switzerland but in Italy, Austria and Germany. 


BREVITIES 


Swissair will finally dispose of its Douglas DC-7Cs in 1961, after the 
introduction of Convair 600s. Four of the -7Cs have already been sold. 

Liverpool City Council is to take over Speke Airport and run it as a 
municipal enterprise. This was decided at a meeting of the Council 
after a proposal to turn the airport into a housing estate had been rejected. 

BOAC Comets on South American services now offer 48 instead of 43 
tourist-class seats; previously a number were reserved for supernumary 
crews. 

The third Comet service from London to Toronto via Montreal was 
introduced by BOAC last Monday, bringing the total services to Toronto 
to five a week (two are operated by Britannias). Comets will serve Dussel- 
dorf on the Near East, Far East and Australia services from April 10. 


This is E. H. van der Beugel, president elect of 

KLM. When he takes office on the retirement 

of |. A. Aler, at a date not yet fixed, he will 

have had only two predecessors in KLM’s 40- 

year history. Founder-president of the airline 
was Dr Albert Plesman 





“Telephoning, telegraphing or writing to MPs, the newspapers, 
London Airport, BEA and the Minister of Aviation” are measures 
suggested by the Noise Abatement Society and residents’ associations in 
their protest against the decision of the Minister to permit jets to use 
London Airport during sleeping hours. 


The South African Charter company, Hawkair (Pty) Ltd, has been 
bought by W. Sterne of the Aviation Corporation of Africa (Pty) Ltd, 
who are Beechcraft distributors for Africa. Hawkair intends to operate 
from Rand Airport, Germiston, with a Bonanza. Their address is P.O. 
Box 8632, Johannesburg. 


BEA’s seven Comet 4Bs will offer 17 per cent of the corporation’s 
total capacity this year. Planned annual utilization is 2,400hr per aircraft 
which, it is expected, will be achieved by the end of the summer. 
Maintenance and overhaul of both BEA’s and Olympic’s Comet 4Bs will 
be carried out at LAP on the equalised check system; check one will be at 
125hr and eight checks—at 200hr and later at 500hr intervals—will be 
carried out until each aircraft has received a complete overhaul. Some 
1,500 Comet 4B proving flight hours had been accumulated by the time 
the aircraft entered service on April 1. 
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Sitting in their new Comet 4 simulator are A. Alonso (left) and 
They had just carried 
out acceptance tests at the factory of General Precision Systems. The 
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An agreement has been reached in the Aer Lingus pilots’ dispute 
and the full summertime timetable will start operation today. 

The ExIm bank have loaned to Iberia £5m for the purchase and 
maintenance of its three DC-8s. 


northern 
He had 


E. Vincent Miller, OBE, divisional air traffic control officer, 
division, retired from the Ministry of Aviation on March 31. 
held this post for 10 years. 

Current fares on Pacific routes are likely to be extended. Agreement 
on these routes (Flight, April 1) was not reached at the IATA Paris 
conference. 

A Transair Viscount 804 G-AOXU suffered structural damage recently 
in a dive following instrument failure caused by interruption of the A.C. 
power supply. The aircraft was on a flight from Gatwick to Nice. 

TWA achieved a jet passenger load factor of 77 per cent in their first 
year of jet operations. Load factor for all equipment was 70.5 per cent. 
Scheduled jet mileage completed, including international services, was 
nearly 99 per cent. 

The first repeat order for a Fokker Friendship has been placed by 
Braathens SAFE, who have ordered one more aircraft and a new order 
for three has been placed by All Nippon Airlines. Both orders are for 
Rolls-Royce Dart RDa.7 powered versions. The Fokker order book 
now stands at 72. 

It is reported that Sabena has recently signed its order for four 
Caravelle 6s for delivery in February 1961 and has placed an option on a 
further four. Following a remark of Mr Krushchev’s made in a French 
Caravelle recently, Sud Aviation has said “We would be glad to sell 
Caravelles to Russia but until we get an official report we cannot be 
quite sure he meant it.” 

The air-sea concession by which airlines may offer a 10 per cent 
reduction on a one-way fare providing a shipping line offers a similar 
reduction on the other part of the journey has been extended following a 
postal vote among IATA members. These rebates, which are subject to 
Government approval, will not apply on some routes in North and 
South America and the adjoining islands. The cost of a return sea and 
air trip between London and New York using the cheapest travel in both 
directions would be £138 5s under this scheme. 


FINAL AMENDMENTS TO THE BILL 
(continued from page 466) 

“vulgarizing infinity.” As for sky-shouting, it was suggested that 
the advent of television had made it redundant as an information 
medium. It would surely have been possible to have made the 
point that both visual and audible advertising from aeroplanes 
have been markedly more restrained than that from the television 
screens. However, the new clause received the blessing of Mr 
Sandys and was accepted. (See page 460.) 

On the Schedule an attempt was made to find what was in the 
Minister’s mind about the composition of the new Board. Mr 
Shepherd used the device of an amendment which read “The 
chairman shall be a barrister, advocate or solicitor .. . .” in order 
to make the opportunity to say that he did not necessarily think that 
such a legal gentleman should be given the post. The Minister 
agreed with him. He did not go much further, however, save to 
make it clear that he had not yet approached any individual and 
that the chairman and deputy-chairman would be full-time 
appointments with other Board members part-time. He estimated 
that when the first rush was over the Board would probably settle 
down to deal with 2,000 applications a year. Thus the need for 
a larger Board capable of sitting in two sections. 

The Bill, as amended, will now go back to the full House for 
consideration on Report Stage. Opportunity will then be pre- 
sented for the Minister to implement promises with regard to 
further amendments. FRANK BESWICK 

[Comments on the Bill and its progress through Parliament may 
be referred to in the following issues: February 26, pages 261, 283, 
291; March 11, pages 338 and 350; March 18, page 391; March 25, 
page 424; April 1, pages 442, 454, and 456.] 
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Correspondence 


The Editor of “Flight” is not necessarily in agreement with the views 
expressed by correspondents in these columns. Names and addresses of 
writers, not for publication in detail, must in all cases accompany letters. 


Presenting the Facts 
OUR issue of March 25 included one of the most important 
special features which has been published for many years, 
because the case for general aviation to be put forward is so strong 
that only the facts are needed, in a well presented form, to enable 
us to win it. 

I have, however, only one criticism: the title. In a feature 
headed “Sport and Business Flying,” you do not cover sport or 
what a purist would call flying. 

London W1 Puitip WILLS, 
Chairman, British Gliding Association 
[Next time, perhaps—Ed.] 


Navaids and ATC 
REFERRING to the review in your March 25 issue of my 
remarks at the BIRE Radar and Navigation Aids Group 
meeting, I would be grateful if you would allow me to add one 
point to the summary which I think is important. To ensure 
system reliability from the ATC standpoint, I believe the attrac- 
tiveness of modern ~~" based direction-finding equipment 
should be re-examined (a) as a back-up to an airborne navaid 
and (b) as a supplement to primary radar. 


London W5 E. W: Pike 


Middle East Mystery 

As a further contribution to the correspondence on the subject of 
the Blenheim recently found in the Cyrenaican desert, P. G. Masefield 
(until recently managing director of Bristol Aircraft) has been good 
enough to forward copies of letters sent direct to him. With the writers’ 
permission, two are printed below:— 


. L. PITMAN, of Atlas Air Express, has sent me a cutting 

from Flight of February 26 containing your letter about the 
Blenheim found in Libya and asked me if I can throw any light 
on the mystery. 

LRDG, in which I was serving at the time of the incident, had 
a detachment at Kufra but I was not there myself just then, so my 
information is secondhand. But as far as I recollect this is what 
happened. 

Three Blenheims left Kufra one morning on a recce. After a 
time they realized that they were lost. They landed, put all the 
men and fuel into one aircraft and took off again, leaving the other 
two. But they never found their position and finally ran out of 
fuel and landed again. Search parties went out from Kufra but 
never found the aircraft in time. I believe, as happened before and 
after, they were misled by a reciprocal bearing. When they did 
find the Blenheim all nine men were dead and are presumably 
buried in the grave shown in your photo. I think I was told that 
one or more shot himself and that they had reached the point of 
drinking the fluid out of their compasses. 

I am pretty sure that the aircraft was found near Jebel TAalma, 
105 miles NNE of Kufra. This is a conspicuous hill near which 
we had an emergency dump of food and water for use on our air 
route by Waco from Kufra to Siwa. I think all this happened in 
the summer of 1942, which would accord with your date for the 
manufacture of the aircraft. 

In World Digest for December 1959 there is an account of a 
similar incident, the finding of a Liberator lost after a raid on 
Naples in 1943. It was found by oil explorers not far north of the 
position of the Blenheim. Since the article was published another 
oil party has found the bodies of five of the crew. 

The inner Libyan Desert saw a good many such events. I can 
think of eight or nine aircraft I have seen myself in out-of-the-way 
places. 


Camberley, Surrey W. B. Kennepy SHAW 


Y OUR photographs of that Blenheim which has stood for all 
those years with its attendant grave is one of the most dramatic 
things I’ve seen for a very long time and prompts me to offer the 
following, which may possibly have a bearing on the mystery. 
During the middle months of 1942, three Blenheim 4s with 
SAAF crews left Wadi Halfa for Kufra Oasis and beyond. Well 
past the point of no return one of the aircraft was forced down 
with engine trouble and the other two landed with it. It was 
decided to drain all the fuel into one plane, which would head 
back to Wadi Halfa. The returning crew left their emergency 
water and food with the grounded ones and took off, but once in 
the air they thought they saw Kufra Oasis and fort in the distance 
and made the mistake of changing plans in mid-air. 
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The troops at Fort Kufra apparently saw the aircraft in the 
distance several times but in the absence of radio communication 
couldn't guide it in. The plane finally vanished. By the time the 
alarm and a search could be raised the grounded 


had waded into their rations under the blissful misapprehension ~ 


tnat help was a matter of hours away. 

Many miles away in the wrong direction, the pilot of No 3, our 
of fuel, completely lost, waterless and foodless, and with the 
terrible knowledge that ten other lives were now in jeopardy, shot 
himself straight away. 

With, I understand, the exception of one, they all eventually 





died as the days of fruitless square-searching went on. It took © 


eleven days to find them, I believe, and the survivor—e: 
and deranged—was rushed to hospital. 
to find the third aircraft. 


It took some three weeks | 


I was barely nineteen at the time of this episode and much | 


happened in after-years to dull memories of something which 
I only brushed aga.nst in passing on one of our trips up from 
Khartoum to Heliopolis or Kufra, and this information came 
secondhand from other crews that had a hand in the search, 
Members of 216 Sqn did a major portion of the search, I believe, 
Prestwick, Ayrshire G. W. H. CLAPHAM 


More Russian History 


(Ex- 117, Sqn, Khartoum) ~ 


THe first official world record on an aeroplane was set by one of 


the first and best pilots of Russia, Michael N. Efimov, 
years ago. Born in 1881, Efimov, after education in Sm 
Industrial School, began life as an electro-technician at Odessa, 


In 1909 he began his gliding experiments. He was a natural flyer, = 


In 1910 he attended the aviation meeting in Nice, where he was 
the first among 13 well known pilots of the world. Later he flew 
at St Petersburg. On January 30, 1910, he flew on a Farman 
biplane at Mourmelon and set the first world record in passenger- 
carrying flight, carried out under the Fédération Aéronautique 
Internationale control. He was in the air for lhr 48min. 

On March 30, 1910, at Odessa, Efimov achieved the first flight 
ever made on a powered aeroplane over Russian soil. In the same 
year he became flying instructor at the first military flying school 
of Imperial Russian Air Service at Sebastopol, on the Kacha 
River. There was a very serious shortage of aeroplanes and also of 
flying instructors. In 1910-11 Efimov first performed steep 
virages, dives and glide landings with shut engine. He gave many 
exhibition flights on a Farman biplane at Odessa. 

His glorious career as a highly skilled pilot came to an untimely 
end: he was shot in 1920 by the “Whites” in Odessa. His grave 
has never been found. 

Tartu, Estonia, USSR E. MEos 


IN BRILEF 
No 60 Sqn, RAF, is in process of recording its history, and documents 
or pictures (which will be returned) will be welcomed. Also wanted are 
clues to the fate of the squadron’s silver, amassed in India between the 
wars and lost when the Japanese invaded Malaya. Letters should be 
addressed to Fit Lt D. W. Warne, No 60 (NAWF) Sqn, RAF, Tengah, 
Singapore 24. 








FORTHCOMING EVENTS 

April 7-9. College of Aeronautics, Cranfield: Flight-test Instrumenta- 
tion Symposium. ; 

April 8. RAeS Rotorcraft Section: “Experiences with an Operational 
Heliport,” by R. A. C. Brie. 

April 8-9. The Polytechnic (Regent Street, London): Symposium: 

“‘Helicopters—Their Capabilities and Economics.” 

April 13. British Institution of Radio En oa (Computer Group): 
“Guided Weapon Control,” by R. Spearman. 

April 13. — Club: “Around the USA first of two lectures 

by John Furlong. 

April 14-24. International Air and Space Exposition, Los Angeles. 

April 19-21. international Airline Navigators’ Council: Tenth Annual 
Convention, New York. 

April 20. Kronfeld Club: “International Sporting Parachuting,” by 
Mike Reilly. 

April 20. London and Home Counties Regional Advisory Council for 
Technological Education, and Brune! College of Techno- 
logy: Conference on the Selection of Materials. 

April 20-22. Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences: National Symposium 
on Manned Space Stations, Los Angeles. 

April 20- a. Constantine Aero Club Rally 

April . RAeS Astronautics and Guided ty ht Section: ‘Reducing 
Costs of Space Research,”’ . Allen. 

April 22. RAeS Agricultural Aviation , t+ “Pilot Training,” by 
Capt Richard Bradbury. 

April 27. Kronfeld Club: “The History of the Royal Observer Corps,” 
by H. Gorden. 

April 28. British Interplanetary 7a i- » altitude Chambers 
and Pressure Suits,” by Dr E. till. 

April 28. Institute of Transport: 1960 ) A. London. 

RAeS Branch a ~ yg April 15): April 13, Brough, a.g.m 

Chester, ‘‘Ramijets,” M. A. Needham; Weybridge, Structural 

Aluminium Alloys for Highs ee Flight,”’ by Dr W. M. Doyle. April 14, 

Belfast, a.g.m.; Glasgow ( duates’ and Students’ Section), a.g.m. 

and Debate; April 15, Merthyr Tydfil, “instrumentation from the 

Pilot’s Point of View,’ by Capt T. ‘arnsworth. 
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FLYING 


from Cottesmore a few days ago I completed the hat-trick of 

flying—as passenger—in all three of the present generation 
of V-bombers. In 1957 I flew in a Valiant when the V-force was 
relatively young, making contact for the first time with the 
extremely high standards which were then being set for both 
air- and groundcrews of the new V-force. In July 1958 I flew in 
a Vulcan. Then, the V-force was well into its stride and crew 
proficiency was steadily building up. Now, the V-force has its 
second wind, is achieving excellent bombing results and truly 
ranks as one of the world’s great striking forces. A sortie in Victor 
XH589 of No XV Sqn showed the pitch of proficiency which has 
now been reached. 

Necessary preliminaries for passenger flying in V-bombers are 
a medical examination and an hour at a simulated 25,000ft in a 
decompression chamber. Full headgear is issued, including “bone 
dome,” pressure-breathing oxygen mask and “Mae West” with 
Sarah rescue beacon. I flew in Flight’s Gemini to Bassingbourne 
for the decompression test and was directed from there by radar 
control from Wyton and Wittering to a straight-in approach to 
Cottesmore, where I used about a twentieth of the vast V-bomber 
runway. 

I was immediately taken to the operations block with its com- 
plete briefing and operations rooms, its air-conditioned clothing 
stores, showers and canteen and there introduced to the crew. 
Sqn Ldr C. C. MacGillivray, normally captain of XH589, was 
acting as co-pilot on this flight to the station commander, Gp Capt 
A.D. Mitchell. Fg Off F. H. Stogdale and Fit Lt M. P. Bowker 
were respectively navigator/plotter and navigator/radar operator 
and Fg Off E. W. Anstead was air electronics officer. Fg Off 
P. Clark, normally co-pilot, stayed behind. 

Twenty-four hours of target study and detailed operational and 
navigation briefing already lay behind and we moved straight out 
to the aircraft in the special crew bus equipped for pre-oxygena- 
tion, air conditioning and supply of ventilated suits. At the 
open-air dispersal point, with its refuelling, flood lighting and 
servicing installations (and police guard) we met Ch Tech B. E. 
Rowe, the crew chief, and the aircrew immediately began an 
extensive series of external and internal checks. A ground power 
generator was already plugged in to supply a.c. and d.c. current. 
Eventually we loaded bags of navigators’ equipment, meal boxes 
and “bone domes” aboard. We climbed in. pulled down and 
locked the door and were isolated except for the intercom lead to 
the crew chief on the tarmac and, later, the VHF radio. 


| YOLLOWING a sortie of almost five hours in a Victor B.1 
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The Victor crew compartment differs from both other 
V-bombers in that all five usual occupants and the supernumerary 
sit virtually on the same level, the pilots in their ejection seats 
underneath the extensive windscreens and the other three facing 
rearwards at a work table surmounted by a formidable array of 
black boxes. I was placed on the sixth seat (used by the Crew 
Chief on flights abroad) which can be set to face either rearwards 
or forwards and slides on rails several feet from a position almost 
between the pilots’ ejection seats to the plotter’s seat in the centre 
of the rear row. I was mounted facing forwards and secured, like 
the others, by parachute harness, dinghy pack, seat harness, inter- 
com and oxygen lead to my immediate surroundings. Behind me, 
curtains were drawn and clipped in place to isolate the navigators 
in a darkness suitable for work with radar. Behind my head the 
periscopic sextant hung from its roof mounting; on either side of 
me were further black boxes and stowage for numerous items of 
occasionally used equipment. By my right elbow the co-pilot’s 
ejection seat-drogue gun and to my left the captain’s barometric 
release timer. My own back parachute carried a barometric 
release and an oxygen bale-out bottle. 

A minute or two while equipment was set in order and then the 
AEO in a high monotone began to read a seemingly endless check 
list, to each item of which the appropriate crew member responded 
in his own distinctive monotone. For perhaps ten minutes the 
question and answer session went on . . . “check number one so 
and so component on,” “on, doll’s eye white,” “off, alternate 
operation, pressure,” “alternate on, doll’s eye striped, pressure 
2,000,” “alternate off, set system on number two supply,” “off, and 
number two system doll’s eye white” . . . and so on. Just about 
everything in the aircraft was covered while the external power 
unit rumbled and the general background of humming changed 
its note as the primary, secondary and standby of each item were 
tested. 

The tempo increased when the engines were started . . . “select 
number three, button pressed, button locked, number three turn- 
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ing, j.p.t. and pressure, button unlocked, select number two, etc, 
etc.” The engines were started in 3, 2, 1, 4 sequence and shortly 
afterwards the aircraft’s own a.c. electrical system was activated 
and a complete check was made of the two powered flying control 
systems through each setting of about a dozen switches and as 
many red lights. Their correct reaction was checked with assist- 
ance of the crew chief outside, and bomb doors, air brakes, flaps 
and nose flaps were also exercised. Finally, we obtained clearance 
from the tower and taxied out, the captain steering the nosewheel 
through a small tiller wheel which he pulled out from the instru- 
ment panel. The co-pilot read the brake pressures at frequent 
intervals. In the back the navigators were already immersed in 
preparations for plotting the flight and an insistent click-click-click 
showed that some counter was continuously operating. From my 
seat almost between the pilots I could see the flight instruments 
and the diagrammatic fuel-system control panel which was slid 
out like a drawer from the centre of the instrument panel beneath 
the engine instruments. Each pilot had a set of throtile levers 
outboard together with additional controls, while flaps, bomb- 
doors and similar system controls were located on a panel across 
the coaming above the flight instruments. Visibility forwards, 
sideways and upwards was remarkably good and wou!'d delight 
any airliner crew—a feature the more remarkable because the 
windscreen is entirely flush. The two large roof panels can be 
jettisoned by automatic interconnection with the ejection seat- 
firing handles to clear the way for the pilots’ escape, but the 
remaining occupants would, in emergency, depart by “handraulic” 
methods in the lee of the blast shield incorporated in the normal 
entrance door. 

After several further lists of checks we lined up on the runway 
and full power was applied to send us racing off to a smooth 
take-off and a steep climb, the whole manceuvre accompanied by 
continuous checking of precomputed speeds and the operation 
of the various items which clean the Victor up for its climb to 
40,000ft in under 20min. 

The take-off was calculated according to weight, altitude and 
temperature, very much like that of a civil airliner. We passed an 
acceleration check point, defined by a line part way along the 
runway, with 8kt in hand because, as a safety measure, no account 
was taken of head-wind component for this calculation. 

Soon apparent during the climb were the excellent temperature 
control and pressurization which at no time caused the slightest 
discomfort in the cabin. Periodically throughout the flight, and at 
10,000ft intervals on the climb, oxygen flow and connections were 
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checked. We climbed rapidly into the peaceful isolation of the 
upper atmosphere, our progress being controlled and plotted 
precisely by the navigators. Occasionally the ground could be seen 
through the dense haze below. Everything was quiet because there 
was no VHF radio background and the crew spoke little amongst 
themselves. I glimpsed the coast as we turned north near the 
Wash and we then turned south to “bomb” a target at Arnhem in 
Holland. Near the Dutch coast we switched on VHF to warn the 
Dutch of our approach. At our operating height we could hear 
White Waltham telling a Home Command pilot to follow the free 
lane to Reading and a Belgian requesting customs clearance at 
Coxyde. Behind those messages, the steady exchange of minor 
details by American pilots. 

Nothing can be said about the operation of the bombing radar 
and computers—indeed, I saw nothing of it because it was all 
done behind the curtain; a few quiet instructions to the pilot, 
a series of accurate control responses, a moment or two of tense 
waiting and then a click—bombs gone. It happened quickly and 
quietly. The attack itself, of course, is the culmination of a 
surprising amount of detailed day-to-day research, of hours of 
preparation and study and of years of experience. I once saw 
a radar picture of part of East Anglia and it looked like a stubbled 
chin. A practice target might be a manhole cover in a back street, 
but virtual direct hits are not uncommon. After Arnhem we 
turned north to another target at Groeningen. We were inter- 
cepted by an F-102, but we could easily have flown high above 
his ceiling. As we turned west for England, I momentarily spotted 
the Dutch canals lit by the sun and looking like crazed transparent 
plastic. 

Having been delayed at Cottesmore we had to forge ahead to 
reach our third target in time. Mach trim was switched on and 
speed increased very considerably. The Victor obviously handled 
well. This attack was to be on something in East Anglia and was 
to be scored from the ground by precision radar. Even though we 
had to turn in for a short run the equipment was flexible enough 
and the target study had been sufficiently careful to produce an 
extremely accurate attack. Miss distances are classified, but I 
gather that there was precious little miss in this case. 


From Holland to Scotland 


The three attacks completed, we continued northwards to the 
Scottish area and flew various headings, checking equipment and 
making a radar reconnaissance. The bombing-navigation radar 
has considerable range and photographs may be taken of the radar 
picture. With their newer radar, Victor B.2s will be able to cover 
an area equal to the whole of the Mediterranean in one sortie so 
that a count of all the ships in the area could be made. We combed 
the Scottish area pretty thoroughly and took well over 100 
pictures. 

On the way up to Scotland we had relaxed briefly and dug into 
our meal boxes. Each contained a tin of soup which could be 
warmed up in an electric heater next to each crew position, a 
banana, an apple, chocolate and chewing gum and sandwiches 
enclosed in a sealed plastic envelope. A length of plastic tubing 
was provided for drinking soup or for the orange juice which was 
issued in cardboard cartons. By this time we had been at well 
over 40,000ft for almost three hours but, although I was wearing 
no special clothing, I was still perfectly comfortable. 

One fact emerged very clearly. It is extremely difficult to apply 
any sort of rules of the air when avoiding other aircraft at these 
heights and speeds. Unless a vapour trail is tracking directly 
across, it is almost impossible to distinguish its direction of travel 
for some time. Then the picture suddenly clears, leaving a few 
seconds in which to decide whether and how to take avoiding 
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action. We saw many aircraft, some of them Victors, criss-cross. 
ing around us. The Victor flies at 600 m.p.h. at over 45,000ft. 

Finally the clear blue of the sky dulled to grey and an ink-blue 
haze rose up on our left as the earth’s shadow slanted upwards 
and the ground sank into night below us. Our own evening light 
lasted some minutes more, with our private blazing sun-set far 
to the right and then the night rose up and engulfed us too. By 
now we had been airborne for over three hours and we were 
heading southwards for home. We let down in the Cottesmore 
approach lane and made a radar-monitored descent to circuit 
height. A string of checks and we were in landing configuration, 
ready for a series of circuits. The instrument panels were glowing 
red under edge- and pillar-lighting. Ground radar talked us in 
as our own navigators plotted our direction, the two position 
reports coinciding almost exactly each time. The air brakes can 
be inched out to any setting, are very powerful and seem to cause 
neither buffeting nor trim change. The nose flaps can also be set 
for automatic operation at maximum CL at any Mach number 
below a preset value. 


Work for Proficiency 


The captain called for very small adjustments in percentage of 
r.p.m. and we sailed in at a speed calculated by slide rule according 
to our weight. The c.g. had been maintained automatically 
throughout the flight as fuel fed from numerous wing and fuselage 
tanks, a slide-rule serving to check automatic proportioning. After 
ene deliberate overshoot we made two roller landings, each 
obviously a simple procedure without excessive round-out or 
juggling with controls. The Victor no longer lands itself, but the 
undercarriage with its tilted bogey cushions the touchdown well. 
There is plenty of urge to get off again and visibility remains 
excellent at all times. Finally, we settled down for the last time, 
opened the airbrakes and released the drag chute. Deceleration 
was powerful and we were able to drop the chute next to the 
waiting recovery vehicle before taxying back to the now flood-lit 
dispersal and handing XH589 back to the crew chief. 

Proficiency in the V-force is a matter of continuous hard work. 
Each crew is classified as “combat,” “select” or “select star,” and 
each classification takes six months of consistent results to obtain. 
The moment the aircraft leaves the ground, the sortie counts, so 
that the groundcrew’s work in servicing is an important factor. 
There is no chance to get used to targets because there are so 
many which have to be attacked in strict rotation that it takes 
more than a year before a crew can attack one target a second 
time. By then the targets have probably been changed in any 
case. Eighteen months is the shortest time in which any crew can 
reach select star standard and they must keep that standard up 
for each quarter-year period. Everything is done to make the 
classification a genuine index of ability; and the bombing errors 
have indeed been halved during the last two years. 

The scramble is a remarkable achievement for this kind of 
aircraft, but is regularly practised. Virtually all the checks are 
completed and the aircraft then sealed. The crew remain close 
at hand and, as soon as the alarm sounds, they enter the aircraft 
in a fixed order to perform carefully planned operations so that the 
engines are immediately started and the take-off made after a 
matter of seconds. Four Victors have been flown off a runway 
3 min 47 sec after the alarm. Most of this time is devoted to 
starting the engines in sequence but, if simultaneous starting 
could be controlled from outside by the groundcrew the get-away 
would be almost immediate. 

I flew away from Cottesmore with a healthy respect for the 
V-force and particularly for the Victor. It has excellent handling 
qualities and is very popular with its crews. Its performance is 
outstanding. Even the B.1 is a formidable weapon and later marks 
promise even more. 


A Victor B.1 of No XV Sqn toxies out for a five-hour sortie from Cottesmore. Several days of intensive preparation precede the flight itself 
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First photograph of a genuine Rolls-Royce RB.141. This 
example is one of the three which ran last November 


Airline Engines ¥ ; 


AN AUTHORITATIVE OPINION UPON 
TURBOFAN AND BY-PASS ENGINES 


AT the 1960 National Aeronautic Meeting in New York of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, a paper entitled “Turbofans and By-Pass 
Type Engines for Jet Transports,” was read on April 8 by A. A. Lombard 
and D. Gerdan, respectively directors of engineering of Rolls-Royce 
and Allison. The joint authorship confirms the partnership between 
the two firms in the design and development of airline gas turbines. 
The text, however, appears to have been written entirely in Derby. 


displayed a remarkable degree of foresight, but perhaps 
the most significant was that of the ducted fan or by-pass 
engine, applied for on March 4, 1936. Ten years later an aft-fan 
engine was built and run by Metropolitan Vickers,' and in the 
same year Rolls-Royce became interested in the by-pass formula 
as a result of the Air Ministry B.35/46 specification for the 
V-bombers. The terms of this [not previously published.—Ed.] 
included MO0.87 cruise at 50,000ft over a range of 2,450 to 
4,000 n.m. From the BJ.80 of February 1947 has been evolved 
the Conway,® which first ran in August 1952 and has now been 
developed to thrusts greater than 20,000lb. Last November the 
RB.141 went on to the bench, and the second member of this 
new optimized family, the RB.163,° will run in October. 
Of the factors which determine the suitability of an engine for 
a particular airline task the most important are fuel consumption, 
weight or bulk, and cost—in each case assessed on the fully 
installed powerplant. In Fig 1 are plotted consumptions for a 


Ve the patents of Sir Frank Whittle—the paper opens— 
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Fig 1. Specific consumption curves, cruising at 35,000ft at 

495kt (i.s.a.+ 20°F) 
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range of by-pass ratios, assuming a pressure-ratio and turbine- 
entry temperature higher than current American practice. The 
fourth curve in this figure shows that, were fuel consumption 
the only criterion, the optimum by-pass ratio would be about 1.4. 
However, Fig 2 shows how weight penalties modify the picture; 
in fact on the score of weight alone the best engine is the pure 
jet. In Fig 3 the curves are again plotted for an airliner perform- 
ing a given mission. At the 1,000 n.m. stage chosen the best 
by-pass ratio lies between 0.65 unsilenced and 0.8 when silenced 
to very low noise levels. The optimum by-pass ratio rises slightly 
as stage length is increased, but at 4,000 n.m. the variation with 
by-pass ratio is small and the advantages of going beyond unity 
are negligible. Price is brought in with Fig 4, which assesses 
direct operating cost for a 1,000 n.m. stage. For the D.H.121 
BEA have specified a ground perceived noise level 24 miles from 
brakes-off of 100db (6db quieter than the Comet 4 or Viscount). 
The overall result is that the by-pass ratio should lie between 
0.7 and 1.1, the actual value depending on the allowable noise. 
Jet-transport operations have shown that, although perceived 
noise level can be brought below that of the worst piston-engine 
transports, public annoyance cannot be avoided and performance 
losses are disappointingly high. The value laid down for the 
D.H.121 represents a tremendous advance. Analysis shows that 
the by-pass engine is no noisier than the pure jet, whereas the 
fan engine appears to have a higher intake noise. The only clear 
solution to the latter at present is to design the first compressor 
stages with moderate loading and tip speed. Mixing the hot and 
cold flows in a by-pass engine not only improves cruise consump- 
tion by over two per cent but also reduces noise level by about 
Sdb. The overall configuration’ specifies a single direct intake 
and a homogeneously mixed efflux passing through a reverser 
and common propelling nozzle. The reverser® is engineered as 
an integral part of the engine and deflects the jet forwards at 
about MO0.5 at some 45° to the engine axis to give approximately 
50 per cent reverse thrust. By selecting an intermediate reverser 
position it is possible to obtain values of thrust at or near zero 
while maintaining high engine r.p.m. for boundary-layer control. 
One factor which can be seen in Fig 5 is that as by-pass ratio 
is increased so does the beneficial effect of increasing temperature 
become more pronounced. (Assuming that the engine is not 
short of power to meet natural aircraft growth, a simple com- 
mercial turbojet shows virtually no gain from increased tempera- 
ture.) In order to permit high turbine temperatures, while 
preserving normal metal temperatures consistent with long blade 
life, Rolls-Royce have developed a technique of cooling the first- 
stage turbine rotor blades with air tapped from the high-pressure 
compressor. Since 1948, both the cooling technique and the 


Fig 3. Results applied to a porticular task (1,000 n.m. stage) 
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Fig 2 (left). The effect of allowing for installation penalties (engine + fuel 
weight ot landing for the ARB.140-11): A, aircraft accessories and pod 
systems; B, engine net dry weight; C, reverser; D, pod structure and landing 
+e geor variation; E, silencer weight; F, fuel reserves; SF, silenced for flyover; 


SR, silenced for runway noise; U, unsilenced 
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AIRLINE ENGINES 


manufacturing methods have been steadily improved, and by the 
middle of 1963 Rolls-Royce service experience with such blading 
should be approximately 2,300,000hr. Air-cooling techniques were 
not evolved overnight, and inefficient use of the cooling air can 
easily nullify the advantages of high flame temperatures. Rolls- 
Royce philosophy with the new engines is to operate them at the 
highest temperature compatible with satisfactory blade life and 
start service with metal temperatures within service experience 
on the Dart, Avon and Conway. ‘ 
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Sport and 


DURING THE MOUNTAIN WAVE PROJECT in which 
members of the RAF Gliding and Soaring Association have been 
investigating wave soaring over the Pennines and the Lakeland 
and Scottish hills, three pilots achieved heights over 10,000ft on 
March 24. Air Chief Marshal Sir Theodore McEvoy reached 
10,700ft in an Olympia 2, Fit Lt A. Loveland achieved 10,300ft 
in a T-42 Eagle, and Gp Capt N. W. Kearon reached 13,500ft in an 
Olympia 4. The expedition was based at RAF Station Kirkbride, 
Cumberland. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN VERSION of the French Piel Emeraude 
is now being produced by General Aircraft (Pry) Ltd of Virginia 
Airport, Durban. Known as the Genair Aerial 2, the new machine 
is powered by a 90 h.p. Continental engine and has a basic price 
of £1,950. Apart from the engine, which is imported from the 
USA, the aircraft is built entirely of indigenous materials. Delivery 
of the first five machines is to be made this month, and an initial 
production rate of one per week is planned. 

The company was formed by A. J. Oppenheim (chairman) 
and the board of directors also includes E. F. Buckle-Nel and 
Maj E. J. Allis. Chief engineer is G. M. Robertson, and the 
company’s test pilot is Max Meter. Arrangements have been made 
for purchasers of the Aerial 2 to learn to fly for an additional 
cost of only £25. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED by the Soaring Society of America 
are Soaring in America, a general guide to the sport; and volume 4 
of American Soaring Handbook, subtitled Airplane Tow. This 
latter book, which costs 75 cents, is an extremely useful guide 
to the main principles of aerotowing, for pilots of both gliders 
and tug aircraft. It is written by Tom Page, a member of the 
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Fig. 4. Allowing for everything, again on a 1,000 n.m. airline stage: 

curves of direct operating cost for engines with mixed exhausy 

(U=unsilenced, S=silenced to the new BEA D.H.121 requirements) 

or separate hot/cold exhausts (broken line). Engine design specifies 

a pressure ratio of 16:1 and a turbine-entry temperature of 1 ,830°F. 
1 and 2 are respectively the RB.141 and later RB.163 
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Business 


Illini Glider Club at the University of Illinois (where he is a 
professor of political science), and illustrated to good effect by 
Eugene Planchak. In addition to covering the techniques of 
piloting while on aerotow, the book has useful sections devoted 
to equipment and to emergency actions. 

The British Gliding Association could with advantage follow 
the example of its US counterpart in producing a general guide 
for newcomers such as Soaring in America. Illustrated by a good 
selection of photographs and diagrams, this answers such ques- 
tions as: what is soaring, what keeps them up, can I do it, 
how much does it cost and how can I get into soaring? This 
publication costs 15 cents; both are obtainable from the Soaring 
Society of America, P.O. Box 66071, Los Angeles 66, California. 





RETROSPECT 
From “Flight” of April 9, 1910 


Cleaneasy”’: A paste that has a fine gritty base has been prepared by 
the Cleaneasy Company, as a soap especially suited to requirements of 
motorists and aviators, whose hands are more than liable to become 
grimy with their work. There is nothing so difficult to remove as the 
greasy dirt that comes from tinkering with machinery, but ‘‘Clean- 
easy’’ makes washing a simple and pleasant matter, and what is of 
great importance is that this particular soap is very effective even with 
cold water. It is economical to use, and is put up in various convenient 
sized tins, the smallest of which only costs Id. It is well worth while 
carrying one of these tins and a small towel under the seat or in one of 
the pockets of the car, so as to be convenient for a wash en route in 
the event of a breakdown. 





Left, the Georgia-built prototype of the Lockheed CL-402 (alias Model 6C) utility aircraft (260 h.p. Continental), which is to be built in Mexico by 
Lockheed-Azcarate and in Italy by Aeronautica Macchi. Right, the Genair Aerial 2, a South African version of the French Piel Emeraude 
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quarter million passengers. It was a record year; more people 

took to the air than ever before. By far the largest carrier in 
Great Britain is the national airline, BEA, which over the year 
carried over 80 per cent of the total scheduled domestic traffic. 
The corporation carries an even larger proportion of the total 
traffic—92 per cent—in the slack winter period; the total of 
passengers carried by the corporation on domestic services has 
— es from about 420,000 in 1949 to some 1,400,000 ten years 

ter. 

Yet in spite of an ebullient rate of growth over the past ten years 
air transport in the United Kingdom still accounts for 4 minuscule 
Proportion (one quarter of one per cent) of the nation’s passenger 
traffic. It has been estimated that 110,000 million passenger-miles 
are accumulated each year on the roads, half of these in private 
cars. The railways account for about 22,000 million; and the air, 
by contrast, for about 360 million. This article is an attempt to 
place in perspective the nation’s domestic air transport. 

* * * 


The pattern of passenger carriage by air is a web of trunk 
routes radiating from London to business centres; of holiday 
routes, particularly those to the Channel Islands; of social 
service routes operated by BEA; and of a number of mainly 
seasonal routes which, connecting areas, serve as feeders for 
international services. It is a hemmnutntie of this pattern—shown 
on the maps overleaf—that there is a marked variance between 
summer and winter. More than three-and-a-half times’ more 
Capacity is offered at the a, of summer than in the depth of 
winter and a number of carriers cease to operate scheduled 
Services during the months when no holiday traffic is available. 

It is not easy to substantiate the belief that Britain is well 
supplied with air services; it is still the businessman travelling 
industrial centres or the holidaymaker flying to the 


[* 1959 British domestic air transport carried one-and-three- 
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Channel Islands for whom domestic air transport mainly caters, 
and there are substantial areas on the map which do not have 
the benefit of an air service in either summer or winter. 

There are, for example, no services at all to the holiday areas of 
Cornwall; and with the exception of Derby Aviation’s seasonal 
service to Cambridge and Channel Airways’ service from Ipswich 
to Southend, those living in East Anglia must do their travelling 
by rail or road. BEA provide an essential (and uneconomical) 

all-the-year-round —%, service to the Highlands and islands of 

Scotland, but the network is widely spread. No independent 
airline operates a domestic scheduled service north of Glasgow 
and—a surprising omission from the trunk-route pattern—there 
is no scheduled service operated between London and Leeds/ 
Bradford or Tees-side. 

Some ideas for new routes are to be found in the Bow Group’s 
report Wings Over Westminster. The Group proposes that 
independent airlines might take on the operation of “stopping” 
services between centres served by BEA. One example is a service 
from London to Leeds/ Bradford and from there on to Glasgow; 
it would carry both its own sector traffic and any overflow traffic 
from the trunk route without diverting traffic from it. The same 
argument could be applied to the development of services between 
the Midlands and Belfast via the Isle of Man, and it is suggested 
that such short-sector services might be made profitable where 
a through service would fail. 

Another idea is for the independent companies to develop what 
are described as “cross-country” services, on a perimeter rather 
than a radial pattern from London. The best chance for such a 
service would a to be as a feeder to an international route, 
such as operat y BKS between Belfast - Newcastle and Bergen 
or connecting, say, the Tyne and Teeside with other areas with 
a community of interest, such as Liverpool and Bristol. But it 


(Continued on page 478, after double page of UK route-maps) 
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THE DOMESTIC SCENE... 


must be expected that—although such a journey now by road or 
rail is a considerable undertaking—the successful operation of an 
air service such as this must remain a long-term ideal until the 
demand for internal air travel has greatly increased. 

Fourteen airlines operate UK services, including a recent 
addition to the ranks—North-South—not shown in the 1959 break- 
down on this page. The “cheeses” illustrate the relative capacity 
offered in February and August 1959 and the shares contributed 
to the total by individual airlines. BEA’s share was 92 per cent 
in the winter and 72 per cent in the summer: a measure of the 
number of all-the-year-round services which are operated by the 
corporation. Of the independents, BKS, Jersey Airlines and Silver 
City each offer more than twice the seat miles of their closest rival 
and between them they do substantially more business than all 
the other independent airlines put together. 

But the two leaders are close rivals, each offering nearly 
5 million available seat miles in the summer and each experi- 
encing a fall-off in business to a tenth of this in the winter. 
Silver City do almost the same amount of summer business on 
their Blackpool and Isle of Man - based network, but a high pro- 
portion of this is holiday traffic and their summer to winter 
scheduled capacity ratio is about 70:1. Only one carrier in 
1959 offered the same scheduled capacity throughout the year: 
Starways’ 432 seats per week on its businessman’s route between 
London and Liverpool (though seasonal scheduled services are 
to be operated in 1960). 

In contrast to BEA’s summer-to-winter ratio of 3:1 in 1959, 
the ratio over the months of February to August last year for 
other operators was: Morton, 12:1; Cambrian, 8:1; and 
Derby Airways, 14:1. For all the others, it was infinity— 
Channel Airways, Scottish, Transair, Eagle and Don Everall 
operated no scheduled domestic services in the winter of 1958-59. 

A recurring theme in the studies for preparation of this article 
has been frustration at the inadequacy of information; through 
ICAO and IATA statistics, UK independent international traffic 
is better documented than domestic services are at home. A 


FLIGHT, 8 April 1960 


AIRLINES. .. 


Relative shares in domestic air transport, 
based on capacity offered. 1, BKS; 2, Jersey; 
3, Silver City; 4, Cambrian; 5, Derby; 6, 
Channel; A Scottish; 8, Transair; 9, Star- 
ways; 10, Morton; il, Eagle; 12, Don Everall 


breakdown of the independents’ domestic scheduled traffic is 
oy not published. While summer and winter timetables will, 

between routes for which licences are 
held and those which are actually operated (and this discrepancy 
is a major one, since independent hold routes in reserve) 
it is still a guide to the capacity actually offered. It has been 
the quite justifiable practice of a to depart from 
timetable in order to secure full loads, and a wide measure of 
capacity leeway is provided by specifying in the timetable any 
of a number of aircraft to operate one service. Typically 
these might range from Dove to Bristol 170. 

But apart from timetables there is no other published informa- 
tion which will give an individual measure of the independents’ 
domestic capacity. Monthly collective statistics are published by 
the Ministry of Aviation for “Private companies operating in 
association with BEA and BOAC” but these never give individual 
figures; the Ministry may not divulge them and the independents 
keep them secret. 

Fares An absorbing aspect of Britain’s internal air services is 
the manner in which the cost of an aeroplane journey varies with 
distance. The graph of revenue rates on this page shows less the - 
pattern of revenue rates (although an attempt has been made to do 
this) than the lack of it. 

BEA’s domestic fares are not controlled by statute or by local 
authority, although the approval of the Minister of Aviation is 

tw a change is made. An influence is also exerted 
by local Advisory Councils in Scotland, Northern Ireland, Wales 
and the Channel Islands and by the Airports Board in the Isle 
of Man; and although these bodies cannot by law enforce or 
refuse a change of fare, their wishes in practice carry considerable 
weight. (A curious point is that the chairmen of three councils cre 
board members of BEA: There is, naturally enough, very little 
comment by the councils when the fare trend is downwards, but an 
increase in fare must be justified to them by BEA. In general, and 
although the councils may complain to the Minister if they 
consider that a new fare is too high, it is left to the corporaticn and 
the councils to come to an agreement which the Minister will 
endorse. 

One reason for some anomalies in the fare structure existing 
today—as is well explained in a paper recently read to the Institute 
of Transport by Dr J. L. Grumbridge, BEA’s general manager 
(commercial)—is that the corporation inherited the fare structure 
as it was in 1947 when domestic routes were taken over. Many 
fares have since been rationalized but, as fares “are still basically 
designed to the cost/revenue position on a route or 
group of routes,” rates per mile and the types of fare available 
vary substantially. It is BEA’s view that a reasonable amount of 


Left, Britain's fivé busiest airports. Jersey shows the greatest summer-to-winter variation, Glasgow the least. Right, a quick look at domestic fares 
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must be expected that—although such a journey now by road or 
rail is a considerable undertaking—the successful operation of an 
ur service such as this must remain a long-term ideal until the 
demand for internal air travel has greatly increased 

Fourteen airlines operate UK services, including a recent 
addition to the ranks—North-South—not shown in the 1959 break- 
down on this page. The “cheeses” illustrate the relative capacity 
offered in February and August 1959 and the shares contributed 
to the total by individual airlines. BEA’s share was 92 per cent 
in the winter and 72 per cent in the summer: a measure of the 
number of all-the-year-round services which are operated by the 
corporation. Of the independents, BKS, Jersey Airlines and Silver 
City each offer more than twice the seat miles of their closest rival 
ind between them they do substantially more business than all 
the other independent airlines put together 

But the two leaders are close rivals, each offering nearly 
5 million available seat miles in the summer and each experi- 
encing a fall-off in business to a tenth of this in the winter 
Silver City do almost the same amount of summer business on 
their Blackpool and Isle of Man - based network, but a high pro- 
portion of this is holiday traffic and their summer to winter 
scheduled capacity ratio is about 70:1. Only one carrier in 
1959 offered the same scheduled capacity throughout the year: 
Starways’ 432 seats per week on its businessman’s route between 
London and Liverpool (though seasonal scheduled services are 
to be operated in 1960 

In contrast to BEA’s summer-to-winter ratio of 3:1 in 1959, 
the ratio over the months of February to August last year for 
other operators was: Morton, 12:1; Cambrian, 8:1; and 
Derby Airways, 14:1. For all the others, it was infinity— 
Channel Airways, Scottish, Transair, Eagle and Don Everall 
operated no scheduled domestic services in the winter of 1958-59. 

A recurring theme in the studies for preparation of this article 
has been frustration at the inadequacy of information; through 
ICAO and IATA statistics, UK independent international traffic 


is better documented than domestic services are at home. A 
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breakdown of the independents’ domestic scheduled traffic is 
simply not published. While summer and winter timetables will, 
for example, distinguish between routes for which licences are 
held and those which are actually operated (and this discrepancy 
is a major one, since independent airlines hold routes in reserve 
it is still a poor guide to the capacity actually offered. It has been 
the quite justifiable practice of independents to depart from 
timetable in order to secure full loads, and a wide measure of 
capacity leeway is provided by specifying in the tumetable any 
of a number of aircraft types to operate one service. Typically 
these might range from Dove to Bristol 170 

But apart from timetables there is no other published informa- 
ton which will give an individual measure of the independents’ 
domestic capacity. Monthly collective statistics are published by 
the Ministry of Aviation for “Private companies operating in 
association with BEA and BOAC” but these never give individual 
figures; the Ministry may not divulge them and the independents 
keep them secret 


Fares An absorbing aspect of Britain’s internal air services is 
the manner in which the cost of an aeroplane journey varies with 
distance. The graph of revenue rates on this page shows less the 
pattern of revenue rates (although an attempt has been made to do 
this) than the lack of it. 

BEA’s domestic fares are not controlled by statute or by local 
authority, although the approval of the Minister of Aviation is 
sought whenever a change is made. An influence is also exerted 
by local Advisory Councils in Scotland, Northern Ireland, Wales 
and the Channel Islands and by the Airports Board in the Isle 
of Man; and although these bodies cannot by law enforce or 
refuse a change of fare, their wishes in practice carry considerable 
weight. (A curious point is that the chairmen of three councils cre 
board members of BEA.’ There is, naturally enough, very L.ttle 
comment by the councils when the fare trend is downwards, but an 
increase in fare must be justified to them by BEA. In general, and 
although the councils may complain to the Minister if they 
consider that a new fare is too high, it is left to the corporaticn ana 
the councils to come to an agreement which the Minister will 
endorse. 

One reason for some anomalies in the fare structure existing 
today—as is well explained in a paper recently read to the Institute 
of Transport by Dr J. L. Grumbridge, BEA’s general manager 
(commercial)—is that the corporation inherited the fare structure 
as it was in 1947 when domestic routes were taken over. Many 
fares have since been rationalized but, as fares “are still basically 
designed to optimize the cost/revenue position on a route or 
group of routes,” rates per mile and the types of fare available 
vary substantially. It is BEA’s view that a reasonable amount of 
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operation at Royal Air Force Basic Flying Training 
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Similar to the T.Mk.3 but fitted with armament in 
addition, the Jet Provost T.Mk.51 is in service with 
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ibility in tariff-making is an essential of profitable operation. 
This argument for a “refined” or isti fares structure 


fares structure. 
Discussion of the independents’ fares is i at the present 
time because it is one of the matters that will have to be considered 
by the new Air Transport Licensing Board, who will undertake for 
both BEA and the independents the task of determining the fare 
to be charged when application is made to operate a route. The 
system at present is that the ATAC considers the fare proposed 
by independent airline applicants only and either approves it, 
rejects it or demands that it be modified. : 
Nevertheless, it can be said with confidence that the domestic 
air fare position is not likely to remain static. Indeed, frequent 
changes are likely to be made by the corporation in their attempts 
to reconcile traffic, capacity and cost structure as means of obtain- 
.3 The present situation may be briefly 
summarized as fi — 


Basic return fare, all routes, carries a round-trip discount of 10 cent 
i i fey te yp ne and 


expensive. 
Trunk routes Normal tourist return fares valid for 12 months: about 
4}d to 5d per mile. Fifteen-da i 1 
about 33d per mile. Special eight-day excursion valid 
ends, 40 per cent less, about 27 to 3d mile. 

Holiday routes (London to Jersey) i 
94d per mile, applies to summer Saturdays. Monthly return (summer, 
except Saturdays), under 8d. Fifteen-day excursion, available Friday, 
Sunday and Monday, about 16 per cent less and for Tuesday, Wednesday 
or Thursday travel this is reduced a further 20 per cent to under 64d. 
Com l¢ fares Glasgow - Jersey are: under 6d, just over 5d and 
under 44d; and Isle of Man - Manchester, just 
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Service seats provided 
Euston-Glasgow 2,556 47.3 
Euston-Liverpool 4,702 58.67 
9,942 55.0 
King’s 3,400 6.7 
King’s Cross-Edinburgh 4,982 575 
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to see what extra traffic they generated, and although the results 
have not been completely analysed, it seems that quicker journey 
times alone may not in themselves be as attractive as might be 
thought. 

Finally, to complete the railway picture, it is pertinent to ask 
if, in view of the now-abandoned financial arrangement with 
Silver City for railway participation in the cross-Channel ferry, 
railway investments of this kind might be extended to operators 
of domestic scheduled services. There seems to be no reason 
why not, and this might be the eventual outcome of closer 
co-operation between the railways and the air—there is the sub- 
stantial precedent of the pre-war Railway Air Services. But a 
more likely course of co-operation may be for British Railways 
to conclude agreements for co-operation without financial invest- 
ment. A direct approach is in the inter-availability of tickets on 
air or rail journeys, as is already done to a limited extent on rail- 
air services to the Isle of Man. 

The railways are also keeping a watchful eye on helicopter ser- 
vices, and in some cases—for instance where short-haul rail ser- 
vices would carry additional traffic destined for heliports—would 
adopt a benevolent attitude to their development. But city-centre 
to city-centre services would trespass on a railway province and 
it cannot be expected that helicopter stations built over railway 
termini would find much favour with the railways. 


The Trumk Routes With the possible yp oe of the routes 
between Newcastle and London operated by the independent air- 
line BKS and the Liverpool - London route sound by Starways, 
the complete monopoly of British domestic trunk route air services 
is held by BEA. The four major routes in the British Isles net- 
work are London - Manchester, London - Belfast, London - Edin- 
burgh and London - Glasgow, and the last-named carries sub- 
stantially more traffic than the other three. The graph on this page 
shows the build-up of air traffic on the domestic trunks over the 
past ten years, a period in which the number of passengers carried 
has increased by nearly five and a half times. On the three long- 
haul routes to Ireland and Scotland traffic doubled in the four 
years 1950-1954, doubled again between 1954 and 1958 and could 
well double a third time between 1958 and 1961—indicating not 
only a spectacularly rapid but an accelerating rate of 
Just how important the trunk routes are to BEA is indicated 
by relating the passengers carried on these four routes to those 
carried on the airline’s domestic services as a whole. The pro- 
portion is over a third, notwithstanding the heavy seasonal traffic 
on the holiday routes (to Jersey and the Isle of Man) each summer. 
Another reason for the importance of the four trunk routes is 
the amount of all-the-year-round traffic that they carry; while the 
ratio of capacity offered between summer and winter is about 
34 to 1 for BEA as a whole, on the trunk routes the ratio has 
recently been reduced to about 24 to 1. Not only do these routes 


Summer-Winter Traffic Ratio 
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London-Glasgow 
London-Edinburgh 6:1 
London-Belfas¢ 3:1 
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Growth of traffic on British air trunk lines. On the Belfast, Edinburgh 

and Glasgow routes 1959/60 fares—in terms of fixed price s—ore 

two-thirds of those pertaining in 1950/51. On the same terms the 

1960/61 off-peak fares will be 50 per cent cheaper than those of 
1950/51. Revenue rates are discussed on page 478 





Vanguard: BEA‘s new equipment for the trunk routes 





thus provide capacity throughout the year, but they fulfil the 
im t function of feeding traffic to international services. 
Scottish | particularly — a varying but quite 
large proportion of international traffic for other services 
cdielmiten Gate Landen, and ie tenetion of he renh: oxo 
offers an economic way of building up traffic until such time as it 
is possible to operate international services from Manchester, 
Scotland and Northern Ireland direct; the intensely difficul: (and 
unprofitable) build-up — is avoided. 

This summer, BEA will be extending their promotional off-peak 
tourist fares on international routes to domestic sectors, so that it 
will be possible for a traveller living in, say, Glasgow to travel the 
connecting stage from Renfrew to a fare much lower 
than the normal tourist fare for this route; it will be comparable to 
that for second-class rail. As an example, the spring mid-week 
night return fare from London to Palma is £30 9s. From Man- 
chester it will be £32 11s, so that the theoretical return fare for the 
Manchester - London sector will be two guineas. By contrast, the 
second-class rail fare is 69s. 

A year or two ago BEA conducted a survey of travellers on the 
trunk routes and the results have been used to devise promotional 
fares from which these routes would most benefit. The trunk 
lines are, of course, y business routes, particularly 
in the winter. But it was shown nevertheless that a high proportion 
(53 per cent) of the travellers during summer are on holiday. 
The respective shares of first-class te tourist-class passengers is 
shown in the table below. 


BEA Trunk-Route Passengers : a Percentage Analysis 

















Winter Summer 
Busi- | Holi- Busi- | Holli- 
ness | day ness | day |Others 
London-Manchester (first) _— — — _ —_ _— 
(tourist) 72 21 ? 53 +4 3 
London-Beltas« firse — — == 4 4 2 
(tourist) 35 % 9 29 6s 6 
London-Glasgow (first) 66 28 6 73 24 3 
(tourist) 73 21 6 44 53 3 
London-Edinburgh test 68 20 12 47 $1 2 
(courist) 68 23 9 ae s4 2 
Totals 64 7 9 51 4% 3 























An interesting point here is the small proportion of “others” in 
relation to business and holiday traffic. In the USA “others” and 
“personal business” traffic accounts for 33 per cent of the total. 
The reason may be economic differences in our social structures. 

Another indication of the particular nature of the traffic on the 
trunk routes is the large number of regular travellers that the 
survey revealed: an averag®t of ten single trips per year was made 
by the business passengers, while holidaymakers each travelled on 
average only 2.6 single trips a year. As many would have made 
return trips, relatively few holidaymakers flew more than one 
round trip a year. 

A high proportion of regular traffic, using the airline throughout 
the year, is a considerable asset in p a profitable operation. 
A characteristic of these trunk routes is the hig: percentage of 
all-the-year-round first-class travellers, particularly on the — 
services, and it is interesting that BEA’s plans for develo 
the trunk routes appear to be aimed more f ty hee ore 
tourist-class traveller than of the first-class regular. While there 
are prospects of reduced fares for the tourist passenger with the 
introduction of Vanguards on these routes next year, any reduction 
in first-class fares appears unlikely. The logic of this is based on 
the argument that first-class “expemse-account” travellers are 
unlikely to accept a reduction in standards in return for a lower 
fare. But some reduction in tourist-class seat pitch, catering and 
so on is probably acceptable provided the fare is sufficiently low; 
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A BKS Elizabethan loads at London Airport central. These 
ex-BEA aircraft are used on the Newcastle - London service 


and as first-class travellers provide the bulk of the “regulars” it is- 
to the occasional traveller that promotional fares (aimed at levelling 

off the seasonal peaks and troughs) must be aimed. The weekend 

excursion fares introduced last winter have proved particularly 

successful in this respect. 

BEA is not neglecting its first-class travellers, for whom present 
standards of service are to be maintained with scheduling matched 
to their particular needs, but new developments in —_ route 
wavel—the “no-frills bus services” and promotional fares—are 
not very likely to affect this particular clientele. Some of the 
airline’s thoughts on no-frills services are aired by Lord Douglas 
on page 483. But there are doubts as to the efficacy of the walk-on 
idea, notwithstanding its limited adoption in the US. If no- 
booking flights are to be introduced, how frequent a schedule 
must be operated to satisfy the waiting passenger? And what will 
be the effect on overall load factor when off-peak travelling times 
are taken into account? 

An accurate assessment of rail and air trunk route competition 
is made difficult by the absence of any statistics by which rail and 
air can be directly compared. The spearhead of the modernization 
programme is to be on the first-class rail route to Manchester, and 
BEA consider that British Railways may gather back some traffic 
on this route. 

But BEA’s and British Railways’ points of view are different; 
the airline sees its greatest opportunity for expansion in carrying 
tourist passengers at a lower fare and it is little perturbed by the 
additional competition for first-class passengers that the railways 
will be offering this summer. The corporation’s viewpoint might 
be summed up in this way: air services on the longer routes, e.g., to 
Glasgow and Edin will become the accepted means of 
travel as fares are reduced to the level of second-class rail. There 
are development possibilities ahead with which the railways are 
unlikely to be able to compete. Belfast has a natural advantage in 
being an overwater route; and the most difficult route—London to 
Manchester—has maintained a rate of growth comparable to that 
of the other trunks over the past ten years. 

In definitive terms, BEA expect to expand summer traffic on 
their Glasgow and Belfast services this year by 30 per cent, on the 
Edinburgh route by 40 pa cent, and on the Manchester route 
(where capacity is to be bled) by a swingeing 85 per cent. In 
the words of Jack Gilbert, BEA’s commercial planning manager, 
“Our aim is not to make a lot of money on our trunk routes but 
to reduce fares until air becomes the accepted form of travel.” 


The Holiday Routes The routes to the Isle of Man and Jersey 
—the holiday routes—are characterized by problems of highly 
seasonal traffic with very little feeder traffic to restore the balance, 
and providing capacity as needed leads to acute economic difficul- 
ties. Much has been done on BEA’s Jersey services to spread the 
peaks by varying the revenue rate (see “Fares,” page 478), and the 
summer-winter peak-trough ratio has been reduced from 12:1 in 
1950-51 to 10:1 in 1959-60. But traditional factors in the North 
of England make the Isle of Man service a difficult one on which 
to operate at a profit. It has been said that £4m was lost on IoM 
services last year and there is no immediate prospect of breaking 
even. Reduction of the peak/ trough ratio has proved difficult and 
although over ten years it has been reduced from 22:1 to 18:1 on 
the Liverpool - Isle of Man route, on the Manchester service it 
remains unchanged at 4:1. But the Channel Islands services may 
become profitable—subject to the amount of overheads they are 
asked to bear—“in a couple of years.” Over half the traffic to the 
Channel Islands now travels by air. 

The expansion of the corporation’s Channel Islands services 
has been built up on a relatively complicated tariff structure 
designed to relieve seasonal peaks. In particular, there is acute 
pressure on space on about 12 summer Saturdays and services on 
these carry the highest tariff loading. These measures have recently 
been successful in increasing the duration of the holiday season; 
no doubt this is a useful : for BEA to pursue in negotiating 
fares with the Advisory 

A glance at the map on page “77 indicates the very large number 
of services operated to the Channel Islands by the inde ent 
companies. ihe pacity terms 35,198,000 seat miles are offered on 
Channel Islands services, 20 million by BEA and 15 million by the 
independents. The latter’s share is thus 43 per cent of the total; 
compare this with the 19 per cent of the total capacity that the 
independents offer during the year. are few places in the 
British Isles which are not within easy reach of a centre serving 
Jersey, Guernsey or Alderney during the high summer. 

The Isle of Man presents rather a different picture; cheap 
surface fares make this a problem route. Total capacity offered 
= August last year was only about a fifth of that on Channel 
Islands services and the independent companies provided 55 per 
cent of it, largely as a result of Silver City’s services from Black- 
pool, which alone represent nearly half the seat miles offered by 

BEA. This year, however, the corporation are introducing 






















Viscounts on this route and capacity will be increased by about 
50 per cent. 

Social Services Aijr services to the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland and to the Scilly Isles have never been profitable. But 
BEA do not wish to relinquish them and have now decided (see 
page 484) no longer to press for a subsidy for their operation. 
Ideas that they might be put up for general tender are thus unlikely 
to reach fruition. 

This year there will be some re-routings on Scottish services 
and with the introduction of high-density Viscounts (61 seats 
against the 32 of the DC-3) capacity will be much increased, while 
frequency will be little altered. There may be an uncomfortable 
financial period while this change takes place, but traffic is expand. 
ing and promotional fares may be developed to encourage it. BEA 
also hope to encourage the transport by air of rural freight. 

The Independent While the independent operators 
have a long history of domestic air service operation, since the war 
they have been developing in .— less favourable climate 
than have BEA. Statistics for individual airlines are not published 
by the operators themselves nor by the British Independent Air 
Transport Association because, it is claimed, statistics published 
for a small-scale operation could be misleading. But the table 
below gives an indication of the proportion of the business obtained 
jointly by the private carriers. The second table samples the 
capacity offered by each airline in February and August 1959 and 
grades them in descending order of scheduled seat miles offered. 





























Available Passenger 
Year ended seat miles w— 7» miles flown 
x 1,000 — x 1,000 
BEA 

December, 1956 266 1,109,711 226,585 

December, 1957 358,332 1,237,383 258,934 

December, 1958 264 1,164,475 251,396 

November, 1959 413,667 1,359,659 298,994 

i] 

December, 1956 $3,121 33,238 

December, 1957 89,268 350,319 54,849 

December, 1958 87,029 298, 51,604 

November, 1959 97,190 357,158 59,930 

Seat miles Seat miles 
lable x 1 lable x1 ~*~ 
Feb. 1959 Aug. 1959 

BEA _ = 19,803 55,573 3:9 
BKS Air Transport 496 4,945 10:1 
Jersey Airlines... 453 4,715 10:1 
Silver City 66 4,609 70:1 
Cambrian 250 2,045 :1 
Derby Airways 130 1,886 14:1 
Channel Airways on a 1,669 — 
Scottish ... ae sti a 497 == 
Transair ... -_ ats — 353 _ 
Starways ... ie ans 310 310 1:1 
Morton... ue ous 24 297 12:1 
Eagle - _- 156 — 
Don Everall — 86 — 
Totals... me - 21,532 77,14 34:1 
independents only... 1,729 21,568 12:1 














The independent operator tends, naturally enough, to operate 
on a very different basis from that of BEA. The emphasis, it is 
suggested (there are no figures to substantiate this), is on the low 
cost operation that is possible within the patriarchal organization 
of the smaller independent; a pioneering spirit and a readiness to 
attempt the development of any route that offers even quite a 
remote possibility of success is, and has —_ a ti. . -—: of 
expansion. overleaf] 











THE DOMESTIC SCENE... 


But for two reasons the opening up of new routes is very 
difficult: the economic problems are acute and may remain so for 
a considerable build-up period, and aerodrome and passenger 
facilities may hamper the prospects of sustained operation. A 
number of promising services have been abandoned by the 

$s on these count 

It might well be asked a the independent re yom can 
afford to operate domestic scheduled services at all. On these 
alone, many would not be able to do so. But some relatively 
unprofitable scheduled services may be worthwhile because they 
guarantee a munimum utilization of aircraft that for the remainder 
of the year operate non-scheduled flights, and upon utilization 
.depends the ability to purchase new equipment. Plight recently 
‘put to C. J. Stevens, managing director of BKS, some questions 
about this airline’s purchase of the Avro 748. 

aircraft, said Mr Stevens, was 

paramount because of the crippling tax on aviation petrol. A 

certain amount of development expense would be involved in 

introducing the Avro 748, but he thought that it should prove 

to be relatively straightforward and BKS would work in con- 

junction with Avro in pre-C of A route-proving flying. The 

had shown that modern equipment helped to bring 

in traffic and had shown also that the airline could make use ot 

a new type with 50 seats, particularly on the Leeds - London 
route when Yeadon aerodrome problems were solved. 

Why did i lent companies apply for routes that they did 
not operate? “It is prudent,” said Stevens, “to apply to 
operate a network of routes so that one geographical area can be 
developed on an economic basis. But some of these applications 
might be refused by the ATAC, raising the question as to whether 
it is worth operating at all, or aerodromes or other problems might 
delay the start of services. It is not in the interests of air transport 
to try to establish ‘squatters’ rights’ on a route that is not going to 
be operated within a reasonable period.” But in any case it now 
seemed that the Air Transport Licensing Board would require a 
service to be operated if a licence was granted; if one operator did 
not take up an option on a route it would be offered elsewhere. 

What were the views of Mr Stevens, as president of BIATA, on 
technical and economic co-operation among the smaller indepen- 
dent airlines (Fight, a 19, 1960), pooling of services with 
other operators and a of co-operation with the railways? 


“There is a lot to be said for co-operation — ground services, 
handling and mutual aay with equipment,” he said, “even 
aircraft. 


to the point of an interchange of * yo fruitful field 
was the establishment of a central airline reservations and 
ticket office in a city served by several operators; this had been 
done by BKS and others recently and had a very successful. 
There was no resistance by the i 0 pooling services 
between similar points such as the Leeds - | ant route operated 
both by BKS and Silver City, although how the new Licensing 
Board would regard it he did not know. Nor were they standing 
in the way of interavailability of rail and air tickets, which they 
would very much welcome. On the other hand, he believed that 
there would be a great reluctance to tie in with the railways 
financially although (apart from the Silver City - Channel ferry 
arrangement, now abandoned) this had not been suggested. Nor 
would he really be in favour of allowing BEA to take a minority 
holding of other independent companies such as they had in 
Jersey Airlines and Cambrian. ee a 
initiative will have to come from the corporation. It is up to any 
company that thinks it could benefit to make the most of it that 
they can. But intermingling one main source leads to 
monopoly and lack of competition. 

Services “When you consider helicopter services,” 
say BEA “Ife begins anew.” This is the big unknown of the 
1960s. How will the helicopter be used to develop short-haul 
routes in very close competition with surface travel? And how 
will rotating-wing services be allocated between the corporation 
and the ind ts, who have both laid applications for routes 
before the ATAC? 

Two types of service are envi , those connecting airports to 
the city centre and longer haul city-centre to city-centre services. 
How the various routes will be allocated will depend upon the 
views of the ATLB; BEA claim prior consideration on the basis 
of previous commercial operating experience and early applica- 
tions, but the independents—notably Airwork—can also claim 
substantial helicopter experience with rather smaller machines. 

But it is indisputable that British experience lags behind that of 
Sabena on the Continent and helicopter operators in the US. 
British services—which may have to operate without subsidy 
although with development assistance—depend upon develop- 
ment of the right ——— BEA are shortly to make the 
choice of an interim type, the independent companies 
th, A. gate sak Gals ab aanen 

that a long and uphill will have to be 


are agreed 
faced t bafess profitable operation is possible; it is axiomatic that _ 
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Applications for Helicopter Routes 





Operator Date of 


BEA 


Routing 





LAP-Southampton 
LAP and other eeredromes in Lon- 


LAP oe Gatwick and/or South- 
pcientuttie and, Manchester 
Lands End - Scilly Isles eter 


LAP-London (York Rd and/or Nine 
Elms) and/or Southend and/or 
Manston and/or Rochester 

"ina Elms # andjor 





otorports 
“ncer-Ciy) 
Airways) 


York Rd)}-Gatw 























i costly 
aeroplane, and even by 1965 helicopters are likely to be 


twice as to operate. This is the 
Airways. Ten epee’ een 1905 i 


times more expensive to provide helicopter 
ratio will not reduce to 2:1 until after 1970. Nevertheless, 
spite of railway hovercraft 

Minister of Transport, helicopter services 

the railways with very iemalihhie enna competiti 

short-haul services which the latter now see as their most 


profitable. 


SUMMARY 


@ Air transport in the United Kingdom accounts for abou 
one quarter of one per cent of the total passenger miles generated 
by road, rail and air. 


© GF che ais exgasitg, cone 00 par cone of Os cee 
miles are offered by BEA, 19 per cent by the 
companies. 

@ The total airline capacity is about 14 om Aenea 
by the railways, but this small proportion the importance 
of Gas Gamautis ee toast: seamen thie ann Geant: eae 
surface transport. Traffic on BEA’s trunk routes is doubling about 
every four years; on rail services it is virtually static. 


@ BEA sets an admirable standard in the documentation and 
analysis of its business. ae ae Sot ee 
papten «Tb Mh yp ye domestic services 
is not published. Can a transport system work efficiently if the 
facts about it are kept secret. 


@ Initially, railway modernization will benefit the commuter, 
the traveller on short-haul (150-mile) services and the first-class 
traveller on the trunk routes. BEA’s plans for development mainly 
concern the tourist-class passenger, who can shortly look forward 
to high frequency services at second-class rail fares on the longer 


with the railways a be 
welcome to both. 


@ Better acrodromes are 
needed if a better network of 
ym gh ES. 





bring acute economic 
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Who 


PIONEER IN AFRICA. These Twin Pioneers are part of No. 21 Squadron, R.A.F., now out in 


East Africa. Specifically designed for liaison work, they do a score of jobs that a larger or faster 
aircratt could net tackle. One day they will fly supplies to a famine-stricken village. Next day, 
the job will be flying troops to a 400-yard airstrip, or photographing the country for a new 


survey. Or reconnaissance, or dropping a doctor by parachute to an urgent case. 





says adventure has 


gone out of flying? 


Battle of Britain veterans often talk about 
the old Spitfire days. Looking at today’s 
sleek jets you might think that sort of flying 
had vanished for ever. Not a bit of it! All 
over the world, there's still plenty of what 
veterans call ‘real flying’. And this will 
always go on in the Royal Air Force. Take 
the job of carrying in supplies; or flying out 
hospital cases; or search and rescue. The 
truth is that in the R.A.F. you've got to be 
able to handle many types of aircraft. 
Standards today for R.A.F. aifcrew are 
higher than ever they've been. But if you 
are good enough, you'll lead a life any man 
might envy. Why not find out more? 


New terms of service, higher pay 


The R.A.F. wants Pilots, Navigators and 
Air Electronics Officers. Under the new 
career pattern recently introduced, the 
R.A.F. offers better terms of service, 
higher rates of pay for all ranks, and im- 


proved pensions. For details of these, and 
of how to apply, write to Group Captain 
J. N. Ogle, a.f.c., a.f.m., Air Ministry 
(FR68), Adastral House, London, W.C.1. 
(Applicants must be between 174 and their 
26th birthday and have gained a G.C.E. 
with five O level passes (or equivalent). 


You'll get more out of life.. .flying 


with the Royal Air Force 
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sicottish Aviation Twin Pioneer 3 WITH THE NEW 


sg ake off and landing distance reduced 1648 iii 
fe} verall performance improved 


Boss carrying capacity increased Tia Din aap 
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PRESTWICK AIRPORT - AYRSHIRE - SCOTLAND Tel: PRESTWICK 79888 


The Way BEA Sees It 


The Domestic Scene: LORD DOUGLAS Replies 
to ‘‘Flight’’ Questions on UK Internal Services 


TEVER else may be undecided at the present time, 

one thing is quite certain: BEA, for as far ahead as may 

a be seen, will be the operator primarily responsible for the 
development of a See internal air services. This is how the 
“g@eporation’s chairman, Lord Douglas, replied to our questions 
gbout the future : — 


It is suggested that your plans for the expansion of domestic 
gunk route services will, over the next few years, seriously divert 
traffic from British Railways, on whose ion the nation 
is to spend more than £1,600m. Do your plans for the expansion 
of domestic air services conflict with national policy in respect 
of the railways? 

We must keep a sense of proportion: British Railways operate 
about 20,000m passenger mules each year, and the average pas- 
senger distance is 20 miles. BEA operate about 300m passenger 
miles over an average of about 216 miles. Thus our traffic is about 
1} per cent of that carried by the railways and the difference in 
sage distance shows that our traffic by comparison is much more 

I would say that the £1,600m is being directed almost 
towards improving a service to a different market. 


We accept, in perspective, that air traffic is a very small 
percentage of railway traffic. But will not the possible diversion 
of traffic from the railways’ trunk routes divert the railways’ 
primary revenue? 
I agree that we are directing our efforts more to the trunk 
foutes and that we are getting down to second class railway fares 
just as the airlines have done in America. The railways 
ys have the bulk of the freight traffic of course; but I 
So trunk route passenger revenue 
, the average railway stage distance is only 20 miles. 


been asked by the Minister to “take it easy” 


wonder 


After 

Have ever 

Britain’s trunk routes, for fear of diverting revenue from the 
part of a co-ordinated 


ralweys, national transport policy? 
No, I have not been asked by any Minister, even when we 
a Minister responsible for all forms of transport, to do this. 


What future role do you see for the independents in UK 
domestic air transport? 

It is not for me to say what their future role will be: this is 
a matter for the new Licensing Board. What I can say however 
isthat we are not keen to lose any of our routes to the independents. 
We are certainly not going to step forward and give away any of 

routes to them. As I see it the Licensing Board can do two 
Wings. It can take away a route from us and give it to an 
pendent; or it can license an independent to operate in 
with us. Of course, we shall have to fall in line with 
: f decaions. But we shall resist very strongly giving up our 
Woutes to the independents, or paralleling with them. In any 
tase, I think that the local Advisory Councils will have some- 
thing to say about this. They won’t, I think, be terribly anxious 
to be deprived of BEA. Parallel competition inevitably reduces 
the load factor, and hence we should not be able to reduce fares 
to the extent which we are now planning to do 


Have you been approached by the Minister on the question of 
fing up or sharing routes with independents pnor to the 
mauguration of the Licensing Board? 

I have had four meetings with the Minister so far to discuss 
the future of British air transport. He has asked us to see what 
urangements we can make in respect of Hunting-Clan’s colonial 
coach service to Gibraltar, and the question of Malta is now 
being discussed with Skyways. But I have not been approached 
by the Minister or his Ministry in this context as far as the 
internal services are But I think that there are internal 
toutes which could be developed by the independents—routes 
like Newcastle - London, Swansea - Cardiff - London, Cornwall - 
London, and so on. There are great gaps in the map. We haven’t 
taken them on because we think we would lose money on them. 
Even London - Manchester is not yet paying us; London - Edin- 
burgh will break even soon and London - Glasgow and London - 
Belfast are already profitable. 


You already have a financial interest in Cambrian and fersey 
Airlines—do you propose to extend this policy? 


Yes, we are considering possible financial arrangements with 
one or more other independents. We think that we can make 
a useful contribution to the development of the independents. 
We have helped Cambrian a good deal, chartered DC-3s to them 
at a very favourable rate—they have bought five from us—and our 
schedules-planning and commercial people have helped them. 


Could you enlarge on your — so often referred to but not 
yet implemented, for “no-frills” bus travel? 

We think we have gone a long way already towards implement- 
ing no-frills bus travel. Our high-density Viscounts are now 
operating, without catering, on the London-Glasgow and 
London - Edinburgh routes at off-peak fares which are within 
a few shillings of second-class rail fares. There are no drinks, no 
food or refreshments, but there is adequate room. Stewardesses 
are not carried, but there is a flight clerk. I expect that these 
no-frills services will be generally extended by next spring. 


What are your plans for simplified ticketing procedures on 
internal routes? 

A distinction must be drawn between “no-frills” = services, 
which are already being introduced, and “walk-on” bus services. 
As Mr Milward has recently said, we are hoping to introduce 
airport ticketing first of all on the London - Glasgow route. The 
point is that the prerequisite of airport ticketing is high frequency 
—say an hourly service. There may have to be a booking facility 
at the airport or it may be possible to buy tickets “at the bottom 
of the steps.” 

At a guess I should think that walk-on services may be intro- 
duced in the spring of 1962 but, as I have said, such a ticketing 
procedure must depend upon the attainment of a high frequency 
service. In general, we want to move towards simplified ticketing 
on all our services, internal and external. We are also giving a 
lot of thought to the carry-on baggage principle whereby the 
passengers are not separated from their baggage, which is carried 
in the cabin. This means altering the aircraft considerably to 
provide the necessary baggage space, which may defeat the object 
of ity seating. It is a matter of balancing this against 
reduced cost of baggage handling and increased turn-round t-me. 


Which aircraft will be used on which BEA internal routes? 
The Vanguard will be introduced on the four domestic trunk 
routes from the spring of next year. The Viscount will progres- 
sively take over most of the other domestic routes, eliminating 
almost entirely our DC-3 Pionairs by next year, leaving us with 
just — ters. There are a few acro- 
the Highlands and Islands routes which the Viscount 
may not be able to use, and this is where our three Heralds come 
in. Thus a. and Heralds together will eliminate our 
passenger Pionair DC-3s. We are hoping eventually to replace 
the seven Leopard freighters with the three Argosies which we 
are hoping to lease from Hawker Siddeley for delivery in about 
a year’s time. These aircraft will deal with our all-freight services. 


0 your Argosy plans anticipate a trend towards the carriage 
da in BEA i freight on all-freight services rather than as at 
present, when 65 per cent of your freight is carried in the holds 
of passenger aircraft? 

Not necessarily: the three Argosies are intended to replace 
our seven all-freight Leopards and, as you know, our Vanguard 
fleet will greatly increase our capacity for mixed pdssenger-freight 
operations—on internal as well as external services. It is possible 
that in the peak summer periods Argosies may in fact be operated 
in mixed passenger-freight form. 


It has been reported that Comets will be used on domestic 
trunk routes. Is this correct? 

No, this is not correct; I think there was a misunderstanding 
here. The Vanguard will eventually be our main internal trunk 
route aeroplane. [Continued overleaf 
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The British Carriers 


British European Airways Corporation—BEA made a record 

of £2,000,000 in 1959 after interest charges had been paid. 
im the calendar year 1958 was under £100,000. 

In the 1959 calendar year traffic increased by 18 per cent to 

1,130m passenger-miles, and the forecast that in this year the air- 


BEA‘’s Comet 48s entered scheduled service on April 1 


FLIGHT, 8 April 19 





three Handley Page Heralds were 
Airco D.H.121s was si in August. The first two of seve 
Comet 4Bs were deli in November. } 
During the year a consortium agreement was signed with 
Olympic Airways, for whom BEA are acting as 


Board members of BEA are: Lord Douglas of Kirtleside, chairma 
i chairman; Anthony H. Milward, chief exec 
; S. Kenneth Davies, chairman, W 





, 8 (stored and awaiting disposl) 
» 70 Viscount 802, 19 Viscount 906. 
’ On order: 20 Vanguard, 24 D.H.12 
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FLIGHT, 
g April 1960 


OAC's Boeing 707-420s 
sould enter service in 
June 


i Airways Corporation—BOAC. 

saw the completion, on March 31, of a financial year in which the 

ion was in deficit to the extent of £11.6 million, the 
heaviest loss for a decade. It was due to a number of factors, 
including the 1958 trade recession; the heavy losses of BOAC 
Associated Companies (£3.1 million); strikes (£1.4m); the cost of 
introducing new aircraft into service (£5m development charges 
were “written off”); heavy capital costs; and unduly high 


engineering Costs 

But 1959 was also the year in which the corporation made some 
real progress towards putting its house in order, particularly in 
respect of engineering costs. Though the calendar year 1959, from 
the load factor point of view, differed little from 1958, the cost of 
the increased output (capacity ton-miles went up 17 per cent) was 
held back in relation to revenue earned. The main contribution 
was from a cut in maintenance costs, which lay in 1959 about 
midway between the extravagant 10d per c.t.m. of the previous 
year to the competitive 1961 target of 5}d. Costs are now steadily 
on the downward trend, and the corporation is expecting to break 
even in the current year. 

Notable events of 1959 were the ousting of TWA as number two 
carrier on the North Atlantic route; and the firm stand taken in 
IATA, backed by HM Government, for agreement on reduced 
fares. The lever was a threat to cut fares on cabotage routes: last 
month IATA reached agreement on a number of substantial cuts. 
The year was marked also by the retirement of piston fleets from 
service, with the exception of the DC-7C, and the disposal of 14 
Stratocruisers, 20 Argonauts and 16 L.749As is now complete. 

Recently it was amnounced that the chairman, Sir Gerard 
Erlanger, and the deputy chairman, Sir George Cribbett (who 
has been in poor health) are to retire. 

Board members of BOAC are: Sir Gerard d’Erlanger, chairman 
retiring before April 30, 1961); Sir George Cribbett, deputy chairman 
retiring on April 30, 1960); Basil Smallpcice, managing director; 
K. G. 7 deputy managing director; J. W. Booth; Sir Wilfred 

L. Newlands; Lord Rennell; F. Taylor; Lord “Tweedsmuir. 
: director; Keith 


adviser; C. Abell, chief engineer; K. W. 
G. H. C. Lee, commercial director; J. R. Stainton, general manager, 
western routes; B. W. Bampfylde, general manager, eastern routes; 
Derek H. Glover, general manager, southern routes; Capt T. H. 
ae, chief of wd operations; F. C. Gillman, chief Press and 
information officer; Dr K. G. Bergin, director of personnel and medical 

services; W. ante central planning manager. 

Employees: 19,004 

Fleet: 15 Britannia 102, 10 DC-7C, 17 Britannia 312, 19 Comet 4. 
On order: 15 Boeing 707, 35 Vickers VC10. 


Altican Air Safaris Ltd was founded in 1952 as Meredith Air Transport 
Lid and adopted the present name in 1954. The operating division 
has recently been taken over by a new company specially formed for 
the purpose, Air Safaris Ltd. African Air Safaris now concentrates 
mainly on promoting tourism and immigration to South Africa using 
the services of Trek Airways (Pty) Ltd, Johannesburg. 

Head Office: Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London WC2 

Executives: W. E. Hamilton, Capt C. M. de Bounevialle and Capt T. 
Meredith (resident in South Africa). 


Air Charter—see Airwork /Hunting-Clan. 


Air Couriers (Transport) Ltd operate general charter flights and Press 
and television flying 

Head e Biggin Hill Acrodrome, Kent. Buoeustves: cB & 
Gogsal, F. W. Griffith, directors; K. J. Kelly, chief engineer. Fleet: three 
Rapide, one Gemini. 


Air Navigation & Trading Ltd is engaged on charter services and flying 
taining at its Blackpool, Middleton — Canadian bases. 

Head Office: Squire’s Gate Airport, Blackpool. Executives: R. L. 
chairman; G. C. Whyham, operations manager; H. L. Dobb, 
manager; R. E. Lowe, chief pilot. Fleet: one Avro 19, four 

Rapid, two , two Marathon, two Drover, two Chipmunk, one 
Pembroke, one Seabee. 


Air Safaris Ltd was founded in 1959 to take over the operating division 
of African Air Safaris Ltd. Operations include inclusive tours, closed- 
sroup tours and general charter work. Future plans include the estab- 

of a base at Bournemouth (Hurn) Airport and the operation 


of a network of scheduled services from there (subject to Government 
approval 


Head Office: Gatwick Airport. Executives: Capt C. M. de Bounevialle, 
W. E. Hamilton, directors; A. J. Stocks, general manager. Fleet: two 
Viking, one Hermes. 


Airviews (M/CR) Ltd, the successor 


. flying. 
Executives: J. B. Martin and R. 
Lamgodil, diseatenss G. C. Tong, chief pilot. Fleet: two Auster. 


Airways Union Ltd. This firm ceased transport operations during 1959. 


Airwork/Hunting-Clan. A brief statement published in March 
announced that the air transport interests of Airwork Ltd, Hunting- 
Clan Air Transport Ltd and the British & Commonwealth Shipping 
Grou i... to be merged. British & Commonwealth Shipping and 
the Group own Hunting-Clan Air Transport and Airwork is 
owned by Blue Star, Furness Withy * Whitehall ——— It is 
report tt the merged companies operate un i name 
British United Airlines. 


Hunting-Clan Air T: pokes, Rewanmestentieet } 
that Hunting-Clan Air Ltd is to merge with Airwork Ltd. 
The two companies will sual to form the largest British independ- 
ent operator. Hunting-Clan’s own scheduled operations include Safari 
services to West, East and Central Africa (using Viscount 810 series, 
in conjunction with Airwork), a Gibraltar service, and the all- 
freight service between London, F urt and points in Africa. Hunt- 
ing-Clan hold the trooping contracts for the Far East, Aden, C 

and East Africa and also perform frequent — tour and 

flights. An associated company, Hunting-Clan Air Carriers apesete 
inclusive tour and charter flights in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Field Aircraft Services Ltd, another associate company, 
offers comprehensive maintenance and servicing facilities. The Hunting 
Group of Companies owns 50 per cent of Hunting-Clan Air Transport, 
British and Commonwealth (comprising Clan Line and Union Castle) 
owning the other 50 per cent. Not included in the merger is Hunting 


Head Office: London Airport, Middlesex. 
Rin hay Britannia 317, three Viscount 833, two DC-6C, five Viking, 
three 


, of Companies. Oldest of the British independent 
companies (fox in 1928), Airwork heads a -wide group of 
associates and subsidiaries among which are the fe _Operators: 
Air Charter Ltd; Bristow po a Ltd; Commercial Services 
(Pty) Ltd of Johannesburg; Commercial Air Services (Rhodesia) Ltd; 
Fison-Airwork Ltd; Morton Air Services Ltd; Olley Air Service Ltd; 
Straits Air Freight’ —— Ltd of New Zealand; and Transair Ltd. 

Head Office: Airwork House, 35 Piccadilly, London W1. 


The next five items, with names in light capitals, relate to companies 
of the group (see also Airwork/Hunting-Clan):— 


AIRWORK Viscount Safari services to East, West and Central 

Africa (in conjunction with Smeg ge special services worldwide 

for various bodies; also the Blue Nile Viscount service between London 
and Khartoum on behalf of Sudan Airwa 

; president; M. D. N. Wyatt, chairman 

: “ , director and secretary; Hon 

general manager; L. R. E. Castlemaine, sales manager, 


‘K. R. KB. Sengeon, commercial manager. Airwork . ¥~ Ltd is its engin- 


subsidiary (R. W. Cantello, managing 
of Airwork) two Viscount 831. 


Southend to Calais, 


and specialized services su 
Gisela. Pete Guabateed in Ge aamne 
Are CHARTER operates the Channel Air Bridge, 
Ostend and Rotterdam (additional a 3. been applied for to 
Bremen, Dijon, Dusseldorf, Lyons, Paris, S ‘Tours, with 
new aircraft—the ATL19 dkny P+ 
will go into service late in 1960). Also flies troops to Africa and the Far 
East and freight to Australia, among other operations. 

Executives: F. a Laker, managing director; Capt E. N. Jennings, 
operations manager and chief pilot; G. W. Forster, commercial manager; 
D. A. Whybrow, Channel Air Bridge manager. The asso- 
ciate is Aviation Traders (Engineering) Ltd. (J. yw ny he engineering 
manager). Fleet: two Britannia 307, three DC-4, cight Bristol 170 Mk 
32, one Bristol 170 Mk 31. 


Morton Arr SERVICES operates schedules to Milford Haven, Le Touquet 
and Rotterdam and seasonal services to Jersey and as well 
as Fey flights. An associate is Morton Engineering Services Ltd. 

‘ead Office: Gatwick Airport. Executives: T. W. Morton, chairman 
cod commagiinn tieastame Capt T. J. me Ye A. J. McFie, chief 
engineer; W. a A. Carter, commercial manager; 
P. L. Eskell, sales manager. olen enn tnees 






































































The way BEA sees it . . . 


Recent helicopter moves among the independents—Airwork, 
Inter City and Eagle—suggest strong competition for your long- 
awaited helicopter services. What are your long-term plans? 

I detect implied criticism in your question, which is perhaps 
justified. We have been a long time because we have never yet 
found the right vehicle. About two-thirds of the operating cost 
of US helicopter services is subsidization. BEA lost heavily on 
the scheduled helicopter services that we operated. We think 
the Rotodyne is the most promising answer, but we shall not get 
it before 1964. Meanwhile, coming into production are 25-seat 
helicopters which won’t pay but which, with a bit of Government 
assistance, will be a proposition for what I call intermediate heli- 
copter services. Since we are talking in terms of domestic routes, 
I should say that the first route to which these helicopters might 
be applied is likely to be Lands End - Scillies, at present operated 
by Rapides. The three helicopters that we are studying are the 
Vertol 107, the Sikorsky S-61—both with D.H. Gnomes—and the 
Bristol 192C. We have an absolutely open mind on the choice 
at the moment. We are planning for delivery in the spring of 
1962. The Vertol can certainly be delivered by this time and 
probably the Sikorsky also. A decision will be made in the next 
two months, with a recommendation to the BEA 


What is the delivery position on the Bristol 192C? And will 
there not be serious political complications if an American heli- 
copter is chosen by BEA in preference to a British alternative? 

We have definitely not yet decided on an American design, 
but I agree that such a choice might cause political difficulties. 
We are having the Bristol 192C delivery position checked now. 
The basis of our helicopter arguments is technical. The 192 can 
carry only 18 passengers, so it may be down on economics, but it 
has a better one-engine-out performance than its American 
contemporaries. So far as the Rotodyne is concerned, I have just 


The British Carriers 


British E Airways Corporation—BEA made a record 
profit of £2,000,000 in 1959 after interest charges had been paid. 
Profit in the calendar year 1958 was under £100,000. 

In the 1959 calendar year traffic increased by 18 per cent to 
1,130m passenger-miles, and the forecast that in this year the air- 


BEA‘s Comet 48s entered scheduled service on April I 
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returned from a visit to America where I looked at helicopter 
projects, and I couldn’t find even a piece of paper to compet 
with the Rotodyne. 


Operationally, are you not starting off with a blank sheet on 
internal helicopter services? Your arguments for not wanting \ 
give up or share fixed-wing services with the independents are no, 
valid in the case of the helicopter services, so what will be you 
arguments for the right to operate helicopter routes? 

We are not starting off with a blank sheet. We have not only 
got a helicopter unit which has been consistently engaged op 
development and commercial work over the past 13 years, which 
a lot of people forget, but we have got a useful background oj 
scheduled service experience, which a lot of people also forget 
We consider that we are the best equipped, technically and 
commercially, to develop UK helicopter services. 


Would you care to comment on how you visualize the exten 
to which BEA will contribute to Britain’s domestic air services 
in the years ahead? 

This is essentially an economic question. Certainly the domestic 
routes, taken overall, will eventually pay. We shall probably 
always lose on the Isle of Man routes and we shall never make 
the Highlands and Islands routes pay . . . 


. Even with a subsidy? 

In the past I have felt, and have said, that we should have a 
subsidy for the services we provide in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland—at considerable loss—in the interests of maintaining 
good communications to remote areas. I have changed my mind 
now, though, and I am all for BEA continuing to take the rough 
with the smooth and to pay the losses on our Scottish routes out 
of the profits which we make elsewhere. 

We are very proud in BEA of the great strides we have taken 
in improving domestic air services. When we started, in the first 
full year (1947-48) we carried 361,311 passengers. Now, in the 
financial year just ended, the total will exceed 1,420,000. 


line would carry over three million passengers — to be con- 
servative; 3,200,000 passengers were carried. ese satisfactory 
results were largely due to the introduction of new inclusive tour 
fares. Freight traffic also expanded during the year to 13,850,000 
ton miles, 24 per cent more than the year before. Traffic a 
a whole increased by 19 per cent. 

In May 1959 the long-awaited BEA London - Moscow service 
was started and last week the Comet 4B was introduced onto this 
route. The year was a notable one for re-equipment plans; the 
first flight of BEA’s “second-generation turboprop” Vicker 
Vanguard was made in April, and route proving began 


February this year. In June 1959 arrangements for acceptance of } 


three Handley Page Heralds were completed and the contract for 
24 Airco D.H.121s was signed in August. The first two of seven 
Comet 4Bs were delivered in November. 

During the year a consortium agreement was signed with 
Olympic Airways, for whom BEA are acting as purchasing agents 
for three Comet 4Bs, and at Honolulu in October the corporation 
secured a number of important cheap-fare concessions for off-peak 
flights in 1960. Finally, from April | this year BEA are to operate 





the first-ever scheduled services to Paris on which no catering of 
bar service will be offered. 


Board members of BEA are: Lord Douglas of Kirtleside, chairman: 
Sir John Keeling, deputy chairman; Anthony H. Milward, chief execv- 
; Lord Balfour of Inchrye; S. Kenneth Davies, chairman, Wels 
Advisory Council; Sir Patrick Dollan, chairman, Scottish Advisory 
; Sir Walter Edmenson, chairman, Northern Ireland Advisory 
Council; Sir Arnold Overton; A. C. Ping; Sir Giles Guthrie; R. L. Weir 

Executive management: C. A. Herring, personnel director; Cap 
J. W. G. James, flight operations director; P. C. F. Lawton, commera ) 
and sales director; H. E. Marking, secretary; B. S. Shenstone, chit! 
engineer; R. L. Weir, financial controller; E. P. Whitfield, 
director; W. Simpson, chief public relations officer; Dr A. Buchana 
Barbour, director of medical services. 











E mployees: 12,008. 





Fleet: 34 Pionair/Leopard DC-3, 8 (stored and awaiting disposd 
Elizabethan, 23 Viscount 701, 70 Viscount 802, 19 Viscount 806, 
4 Comet B (3 to be delivered). On order: 20 Vanguard, 24 D.H.12I 


| 
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BOAC's Boeing 707-420s 
should enter service in 
June 


British Overseas Airways Corporation—BOAC. The year 1959 
saw the completion, on March 31, of a financial year in which the 
corporation was in deficit to the extent of £11.6 million, the 
heaviest loss for a decade. It was due to a number of factors, 
including the 1958 trade recession; the heavy losses of BOAC 
Associated Companies (£3.1 million); strikes (£1.4m); the cost of 
introducing new aircraft into service (£5m development charges 
were “written off”); heavy capital costs; and unduly high 
engineering Costs. 

But 1959 was also the year in which the corporation made some 
real progress towards putting its house in order, particularly in 
respect of engineering costs. ‘Though the calendar year 1959, from 
the load factor point of view, differed little from 1958, the cosi of 
the increased output (capacity ton-miles went up 17 per cent) was 
held back in relation to revenue earned. ‘Lhe main contribution 
was from a cut im maintenance costs, which lay in 1959 about 
midway between the extravagant 10d per c.t.m. of the previous 
year to the competitive 1961 target of 5}d. Costs are now steadily 
on the downward trend, and the corporation is expecting to break 
even in the current year. 

Notable events of 1959 were the ousting of TWA as number two 
carrier on the North Atlantic route; and the firm stand taken in 
IATA, backed by HM Government, for agreement on reduced 
fares. The lever was a threat to cut fares on cabotage routes: last 
month IATA reached agreement on a number of substantial cuts. 
The year was marked also by the retirement of piston fleets from 
service, with the exception of the DC-7C, and the disposal of 14 
Stratocruisers, 20 Argonauts and 16 L.749As is now complete. 

Recently it was announced that the chairman, Sir Gerard 
d'Erlanger, and the deputy chairman, Sir George Cribbett (who 
has been in poor health) are to retire. 

Board members of BOAC are: Sir Gerard d’Erlanger, chairman 
retiring before April 30, 1961); Sir George Cribbett, deputy chairman 
retiring on April 30, 1960); Basil Smallpsice, managing director; 
K. G. Granville, deputy managing director; J. W. Booth; Sir Wilfred 
Neden; H. L. Newlands; Lord Rennell; F. Taylor; Lord Tweedsmuir. 

Executive management: Basil Smallpeice, managing director; Keith 
Granville, deputy managing director; K. H. Staple, secretary and legal 
adviser; C. Abell, chief engineer; K. W. Bevan, financial comptroller; 
G. H. C. Lee, commercial director; J. R. Stainton, general manager, 
western routes; B. W. Bampfylde, general manager, — routes; 
Derek H. Glover, general manager, southern routes; Capt r- 3 
Farnsworth, chief of flight operations; F. C. Gillman, chief Press and 
information officer; Dr K. G. Bergin, director of personnel and medical 
services; W. Bray, central planning manager. 

Employees: 19,004. 

Fleet: 15 Britannia 102, 10 DC-7C, 17 Britannia 312, 19 Comet 4. 
On order: 15 Boeing 707, 35 Vickers VC10. 


African Air Safaris Ltd was founded in 1952 as Meredith Air Transport 
The operating division 
has recently been taken over by a new company specially formed for 
the purpose, Air Safaris Ltd. African Air Safaris now concentrates 
mainly on promoting tourism and immigration to South Africa using 
the services of Trek Airways (Pty) Ltd, Johannesburg. 

Head Office: Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London WC2 

Executives: W. E. Hamilton, Capt C. M. de Bounevialle and Capi T. 
Meredith (resident in South Africa). 


Air Charter—see Airwork/Hunting-Clan 


Air Couriers (Transport) Ltd operate general charter flights and Press 
and television flying. 

Head Office: Bisgin Hill Aerodrome, Kent. Executives: . &. 
Gogsal, F. W. Griffith, directors; K. J. Kelly, chief engineer. lect: three 
Rapide, one Gemini. 


Air Navigation & Trading Ltd is engaged on charter services and flying 
training at its Blackpool, Middleton and Canadian bases. 

Head Office: Squire’s Gate Airport, Blackpool. Executives: R. L. 
Whyham, chairman; G. C. Whyham, operations manager; H. L. Dobb, 
Canadian manager; R. E. Lowe, chief pilot. Fleet: one Avro 19, four 
Rapide, two Dragon, two Marathon, two Drover, two C *hipmunk, one 
Pembroke, one Seabee. 


-y Safaris Ltd was founded in 1959 to take over the operating division 

f African Air Safaris Ltd. Operations include inclusive tours, closed- 
zroup tours and general charter work. Future plans include the estab- 
lishment of a base at Bournemouth (Hurn) Airport and the operation 


















of a network of scheduled services from there (subject to Government 
approval). 
Head Office: Gatwick Airport. Executives: Capt C. M. de Bounevialle, 


W. E. Hamilton, directors; Fleet: 


Viking, one Hermes. 


A. J. Stocks, general manager. two 


Airviews (M/CR) Ltd, the successor company to Airviews Ltd, con- 
centrates on aerial photography, advertising and charter flying. 

Head Office: Manchester Airport. Executives: J. B. Martin and R. 
Lamprell, directors; G. C. Tong, chief pilot. Fleet: two Auster. 


Airways Union Ltd. This firm ceased transport operations during 1959. 


Airwork/Hunting-Clan. A brief statement published in March 
announced that the air transport interests of Airwork Ltd, Hunting- 
Clan Air Transport Ltd and the British & Commonwealth Shipping 
Group were to be merged. British & Commonwealth Shipping and 
the Hunting Group own Hunting-Clan Air Transport and Airwork is 
owned by Blue Star, Furness Withy and Whitehall Securities. It is 
reported that the merged companies will operate under the name 
British United Airlines. 


Hunting-Clan Air Transport Ltd—HCA. It was announced on March | 
that Hunting-Clan Air Transport Ltd is to merge with Airwork Ltd. 
The two companies will combine to form the largest British independ- 
ent operator. Hunting-Clan’s own scheduled operations include Safari 
services to West, East and Central Africa (using Viscount 810 series, 
in conjunction with Airwork), a Gibraltar service, and the Africargo all- 
freight service between London, Frankfurt and points in Africa. Hunt- 
ing-Clan hold the trooping contracts for the Far East, Aden, Cyprus, 
and East Africa and also perform frequent inclusive tour and charter 
flights. An associated company, Hunting-Clan Air Carriers operate 
inclusive tour and charter flights in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Field Aircraft Services Ltd, another associate company, 
offers comprehensive maintenance and servicing facilities. —The Hunting 
Group of Companies owns 50 per cent of Hunting-Clan Air Transport, 
British and Commonwealth (comprising Clan Line and Union Castle) 
owning the other 50 per cent. Not included in the merger is Hunting 
Surveys. 
Head Office: London Airport, Middlesex. 

. F my Ox: two Britannia 317, three Viscount 833, two DC-6C, five Viking, 
three 


The prea, Group of Companies. Oldest of the British independent 
companies (formed in 1928), Airwork heads a world-wide group of 
associates and subsidiaries among which are the following operators: 
Air Charter Ltd; Bristow Helicopters Ltd; Commercial Air Services 
(Pty) Ltd of Johannesburg; Commercial Air Services (Rhodesia) Ltd; 
Fison-Airwork Ltd; Morton Air Services Ltd; Olley Air Service Ltd; 
Straits Air Freight Express Ltd of New Zealand; and Transair Ltd 
Head Office: Airwork House, 35 Piccadilly, London W1. 


The next five items, with names in light capitals, relate to companies 
of the group (see also Airwork/Hunting-Clan):— 


AIRWORK operates Viscount Safari services to East, West and Central 
Africa (in conjunction with Hunting-Clan); special services worldwide 
for various bodies; also the Blue Nile Viscount service between London 
and Khartoum on ‘behalf of Sudan Airways. 
Executives: T. L. E. B. Guinness, president; M. D. N. Wyatt, chairman 
and managing director; R. L. Cumming, director and secretary; Hon 
. K. Davison, general manager; L. R. E. Castlemaine, sales manager, 
K. ’R. Sangster, commercial manager. Airwork Services Ltd is its engin- 
eering and specialized services subsidiary (R. W. Cantello, managing 
director). Fleet: (registered in the name of Airwork) two Viscount 831. 


Arr CHARTER operates the Channel Air Bridge, Southend to Calais, 
Ostend and Rotterdam (additional routes have been applied for to 
Bremen, Dijon, Dusseldorf, Lyons, Paris, Strasbourg and Tours, with 
new aircraft—the ATL198—carrying five cars and 25 passengers which 
will go into service late in 1960). Also flics troops to Africa and the Far 
East and freight to Australia, among other operations. 

Executives: F. A. Laker, managing director; Capt E. N. Jennings, 
— manager and chief pilot; G. W. Forster, commercial manager; 

. A. Whybrow, Channel Air Bridge manager. The engineering asso- 
4 is Aviation Traders (Engineering) Ltd. (J. Wiseman, engineering 
manager). Fleet: two Britannia 307, three DC-4, eight Bristol 170 Mk 
32, one Bristol 170 Mk 31. 


Morton AIR SERVICES operates schedules to Milford Haven, Le Touquct 
and Rotterdam and seasonal services to Jersey and Guernsey as well 
as charter flights. An associate is Morton Engineering Services Ltd. 

Head Office: Gatwick Airport. Executives: T. W. Morton, chairman 
and managing director; Capt T. J. Gunn, chief pilot; A. J. McFie, chief 
engineer; W. Pfeiffer, chief inspector; S. A. Carter, commercial manager: 
P. L. Eskell, sales manager. Fleet: two Heron, seven Rapide. 
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THE BRITISH CARRIERS .. . 


Outtey Am SERVICE operates services to Newmarket and other race 
mectings as well as charter fli 

Head Office: Gatwick Airport. Executives: T. W. Morton, chairman; 
S. A. Carter, secretary and commercial manager; others as for Morton. 
Fleet: as for Morton. 


TRANSAIR operates Viscount 
scheduled services, inclusive tour services to various Mediterranean 
arcas and a network of freight services to Germany, France and the 


Channel I 

Executives: G. H. a, Se and managing dirsctor; Capi 
S. G. Websper, chief pilot; D. L. Brooks, chief engineer; W. Richardson, 
technical manager; Ss. commercial manager. Fleet: three 


Viscount 804, two Vincennes 756, thace DC-3. 


Autair Led conduct all types of charter heli er operations, their 
aa : - age’ ia selome. 

Head Office: 75 Wigmore Street, London Wl. Executives: W. H. 
(puma, memes Quem S. Re operations manager; T. 
Howie, chief engineer. Fleet: seven 47. 


yale a pe includes BKS Air Transport Ltd, BKS 
Engi ing Lid and BKS Air S Led. 

"lead Office: Berk House, Baker St, Wi. 

BKS Air T Led passenger and freight ser- 


upon-Tyne, from to Dublin, Belfast, Leeds/Bradford and 
Edi and f Edinburgh to Belfast and N 
Transport Ltd have recently announced plans to introduce a daily 


operated. 

Executives: C. J. Stevens, chairman managing director; J. W. 
Barnby, director; J. Beer, ——- H. W. Ayre, chief pilot; A. Selby- 
Lowndes, commercial manager; G. W. Gorbin, commercial manager 
scheduled services; J. B. Latto, sales Fleet: three DC-3, 
one Wayfarer and three Elizabethan. order: five Avro 748 for 
delivery commencing carly in 1961. 

BKS Engineering Ltd have bases at Edinburgh, Leeds/Bradford and 
Newssetle and ane appeeved to oveuhesl, supa ox modily oil types of 
aircraft. Contract maintenance irlines is also 


for other undertaken by 

MEsecmiens: C. I Stevens, managing director; J. W director 

cutives: A > Jj. W. > ; 

T. Taylor, general manager; A. goo Gt 
W.A. , chief inspector. 


ic engineers and geophysical sur- 

new laboratories at Leatherhead are speci- 
surveys as well as the normally accepted 
work for more than half the county surveyors in 


Executives: J. W. Barnby, managing director; C. J. Stevens, W. A. 
Parkes, directors. 












ing by Hunting-Clan and will now become one of the fle: 


A Britannia 317 at Nairobi Airport. It is operated for British and Commonwealth shipping 
of the Airwork/Hunting-Clan Group 


Batt Srtetip Gunton, have now Soseme one 6 ee 
ts. Their operating company is Silver City Airway, 
i ivi i City are the cross-Channel ferry service 


Leeds/ Bradford, Glasgow, y ; 

Head Office: 62 Ss Executives: Eoin C 
Mekie, chairman director; AVM S. D. 
managing director; H. C. Kennard, joint » Silver 
WwW. G. F director; W. nn 
director; M. D. Day, ical director; C. M. Fox, i . 
A.E . Fleet: 14 Superfreighter, six Freighter, 11 DC-), 


“ a : 
Guinane, deputy managing director; N. Ashton Hill, Maj-Gen C. G.B 
Greaves, G. W. Pitt, J. H. Sauvage, G. D. Peacock, directors. Fleet: 
Viking, three two Viscount 700, one Bristol Freighter, ox 
Britannia 318 (on lease). 

Cambrian Airways Ltd commenced scheduled tions in 1949 and 
concentrates on services serving South Wales and the West of England 
In 1956 BEA and Cambrian signed a ten year operating agreement ani 
in February 1958 BEA acquired a one third share in Cambrian. Despite 
© cesses sevens Ey eas De S588, cancun’ eae Se See 


Glasgow, Edi and Aberdeen 
services to New York); Cardiff /Bristol/Southampton - Paris; Cardifl/ 
Bristol - Dinard and Cardiff / Bristol - Belfast. 
Head : Cardiff i 


Stanley, secretary 


Head - 36-38 New Broad St, London EC2. Executives: F. E.F. 
Newman, J. W. Davies, E. O. Wallis, directors; J. A. Browne, secretary; 
> Moore, general manager. Fleet: four York, three Bristol 170, three 


Combrian’s fleet of DC-3s heave now been purchased from HA 
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FLIGHT 


Power lines, the giant high-voltage network through which flow the 
nation’s electricity supply, must continually be inspected and maintained 
and often newly constructed—a task in which the modern helicopter 
is effecting considerable savings in time, money and manpower. 


* Inspection by helicopter of insulators, pole-mounted switch gear 
and pylon or pole structures can reduce time normally consumed in 





ground inspection by up to 90%. 


* Maintenance, both scheduled and emergency, by helicopter can 
often prove cheaper—releasing ground transport and cranes and pro- 
viding unmatched mobility for repair teams to the site of a power failure. 


WESTLAND te great nome in HELICOPTERS 


WESTLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED ° YEOVIL ° ENGLAND 
Incorporating Saunders-Roe Limited * The Helicopter Division of Bristol Aircraft Limited * Fairey Aviation Limited 
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| Hardness testing. 


2 Towing test. 





3 Trying out equipment for blower tunnel test. 


4 Measuring skirt. 


G. @. PARACHUTE COMPANY LIMITED 
STADIUMWORKS - WOKING + SURREY - ENGLAND Pe 
Telephone: Woking 2277 
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ae OF THE WORLD 
THE BRITISH CARRIERS ... 


inclusive tours is operated, also charter services, flying training, aerial 
survey, aircraft sales and maintenance. 

Head Office: 78 Buckingham Palace Gate, London SW1. Executives: 
Gp Capt C. A. B. Wilcock, chairman; Wg Cdr H. A. Roxburgh, R. R. 
Paine, D. W. T. Sullivan, directors; M. r, secretary; A. C. Felts, 
commercial manager; Capt R. Milson, chief pilot; D. Aldridge, traffic 
manager. Fleet: six DC-3, three Marathon, two Anson, one Consul. 


Den Everall (Aviation) Ltd operate scheduled services from the Mid- 
lands to Jersey, Guernsey, Exeter and the Isle of Wight; inclusive tours; 
and passenger and freight charter services. Main base: Birmingham 


, engineering base; Wolverhampton. 

Head Office: Elmdon Airport, Birmingham. Executives: D. Everall and 
C. Everall, directors; E. Holden, general manager and chief engineer; 
AL. Firmin, operations manager; M. J. Bastwick, commercial manager. 
Fleet: two DC-3. 


Eagle Airways Ltd was founded in 1953 and has now the largest 
an network of scheduled passenger and freight services of any 
British independent carrier. Services are operated with Vikings from 
London to Luxembourg, Innsbruck, Dinard, La Baule, Basle (air/rail), 
Ostend and Jersey, and with DC-6Cs from London to Dinard and La 
Baule, Pisa, Rimini and Innsbruck. Viking services are operated from 
Manchester to Ostend and Bergen and DC-6C services from Birming- 
ham to Palma. Eagle Airways is to be controlled by the Cunard Steam- 
ip Company, with whom an agreement has recently been negotiated 
(see British Eagle International Airways Ltd, page 486). 


Eagle Airways (Bermuda) Ltd operates scheduled passenger and freight 
services from Bermuda to the US, Canada and the Bahamas. 


Eagle Airways (Bahamas) Ltd operates scheduled passenger and freight 
services from Nassau to Miami. Both this company and Eagle Airways 
(Bermuda) have applied to the US Civil Aeronautics Board to operate 
under the name British Eagle International Airways (see page 486). 


Eagle Aviation Ltd was founded in 1948 and operates charter, trooping 
and inclusive-tour services. This company was the original applicant 
for the Very Low Fare colonial coach services on British cabotage routes, 
applications which have led to a considerable extension of low-fare 
services on British cabotage—as well as international—routes. 


Executair Ltd—see Rotorports Ltd. 
Hunting-Clan—see Airwork/Hunting-Clan, page 485. 
Inter-City Airways Ltd—see Rotorports Ltd. 


Jersey Airlines Ltd operates scheduled services linking the Channel 
Islands to London, Manchester, Southampton, Bournemouth and 
— in the United Kingdom to Paris, St Brieuc and Dinard in 
rance. 

Head Office: The States’ Airport, Jersey. Executives: M. L. Thomas, 
chairman and managing director; B. W. Gardiner, T. C. Chandler, R. L. 
oe H. F. Popham, secretary. Fleet: six Heron, six DC-3, 
one Rapide. 


Orion Airwa Ltd operates inclusive tours and charters from 
Blackbushe, Gatwick and Coventry Airport. Scheduled services will 
be operated from Coventry Airport on the completion of the runway 
which is to be finished in September 1960. These services are to Dinard 
and Toulouse with passengers, and freight services to Rotterdam, 
Antwerp and Dusseldorf. The head office will be moved to Coventry 
Airport on the completion of the runway. 

Executives: A. V. Donati, chairman and managing director; P. Cross, 
secretary; A. D. Heard, commercial manager; A. S. K. Paine, chief 
engineer; Capt D. W. Heard, operations manager. Fleet: three Viking. 


Pegasus Airlines Ltd was formed in 1958 for inclusive tours and 
charter flights. Operational base is at Blackbushe Airport. 

Head Office: 236 Old Bedford Road, Luton. Executives: C. G. Clay- 
don, chairman; R. P. Wigley, chief engineer. Fleet: three Viking. 


Pegasus operate a fleet of 
three Vikings from Black- 
bushe Airport 


Jersey operate the world’s largest fleet of Herons on scheduled services 


Morton Air Services Ltd—see Airwork /Hunting-Clan. 


North-South Airlines Ltd was formed in 1959. Services from Leeds to 
Exeter - Bournemouth - Isle of Wight started in June. Charter flying 
and training are other activities. 

Head Office: Yeadon Airport, Leeds. Executives: E. O. Boardman, 
chairman; A. W. Platts, vice-chairman; G. G. Rennard, managing 
director; A. C. Southward, chief pilot. Employees: 6. Fleet: one 
Heron 1B. 


Oliley Air Service Ltd—see Airwork /Hunting-Clan. 


Rotorports Ltd was founded in 1957 to construct and operate heliports 
in the United Kingdom. An associate company, Executair Ltd, has 
been formed to operate charter air services primarily for business execu- 
tives using a Westland Widgeon. Rotorports is now associated with 
Inter-City Airways Ltd, which subject to Government approval is 
planning to operate scheduled helicopter services over the route 
Portsmouth - Ryde and Southampton - Ryde. 


Scottish Airlines Ltd is engaged on charter services for passengers and 
freight and on a scheduled service between Prestwick and Ronaldsway. 

Head Office: Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire. Executives: I. C. Grant, 
general manager; D. McConnell, secretary; W. A. Wilkinson, technical 
manager. Fleet: two Twin Pioneer, one DC-3. 


Silver City—see British Aviation Services. 


Skyways Ltd operate scheduled services between London - Malta - 
Tunis and Cyprus and an animal scheduled freight service between 
Stansted and Beauvais. 

Head Office: 6-7 Berkeley St, London Wl. Executives: Sir Wavell 
Wakefield, chairman; E. Rylands, managing director; C. F. Dickson, 
D. J. Bibby, L. O’B. Harding, directors; D. J. Davies, secretary; H. P. 
Snelling, general manager (commercial); Capt J. Michie, operations 
manager; J. Twiss, general manager (admin). Fleet: four Constel- 
lation, six Hermes, eight York, one DC-3. 


Skyways Coach-Air Ltd operates scheduled coach-air services from 
London to Paris, Lyons and Nice, Montpellier and Vichy, Tours and 
Dijon. 

Head Office: 33 Elizabeth St, London SW1. Executives: directors as 
Skyways Ltd; D. J. Davies, secretary; R. Birkett, general manager; J. L. 
Clarke, manager (UK). 


Starways Ltd operate a scheduled service between Liverpool and 
London, to Glasgow, Newcastle, Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, 
London, and Liverpool to Exeter and Newquay, in addition to charter 
flights in inclusive tours. 

Head Office: Speke Airport, Liverpool 24. Executives: F. H. Wilson, 
chairman ; J. A. Wilson, A. M. Wilson, Capt G. K. Leigh, G. C. Gates, 
directors; J. M. Kent, traffic manager; B. C. L. Johnson, commercial 
manager; L. C. Crompton, chief inspector. 


Tradair Ltd, formed in 1957, operates scheduled passenger freight, 
inclusive tour, contract and ad hoc charter flights from Southend, Essex. 
An innovation is an unscheduled freight service to Hamburg and 
Gothenburg at rates well below the basic IATA scale. 

Head Office: Prince Rupert House, 64 Queen St, London EC4. 
Executives: E. S. Hanks, chairman; L. N. Monickendam, technical 
director; Capt J. L. T. Allen, operations director; A. S. Pike, commercial 
manager; H. H. Porter, sales manager. Fleet: four Viking Mk 2, two 
Viking 1B, two Viking 1B freighters, two Viscount 707. 


Transair Ltd—see Airwork/Hunting-Clan. 
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Aaxico Airlines Inc took its present name on 
December 31, 1956, having previously worked 
as the American Air Export & Import Com- 
pany. Aaxico is an all-cargo carrier and used to 
y scheduled services tween New York, 
Adianta, Birmingham and New Orleans, but 
regular services were suspended last summer. 
Aaxico is contemplating the purchase of two 
AW.650 Argosies. 
Head Office: Miami, Florida, USA. 
Executives: Howard J. Korth, president; E. P. 
Odenwalder, secretary/treasurer; J. G. Helvey, 
vice-president and general manager; Joe A. 
Young, vice-president operations and main- 
tenance; Oliver F. Stern, vice-president cargo 
sales (New York). 
Fleet: C-46. 


AB Aerotransport—see SAS. 


ALA—Sociedad de Transportes Aereos 
Ltda—see CINTA. 


APA—see Aerovias Panama SA. 
AVENSA—sce Aecrovias Venezolanas SA. 


AVIANCA Aérovias Naciofiales de Colombia 
claims to be the oldest airline in the Americas 
and, in fact, it was formed (in 1940) as the 
result of a merger of SCADTA (founded in 
1919) and Servicio Aereo Colombiano. 
SCADTA was founded by German interests 
but in 1931 Pan American Airways acquired 
an 80 per cent interest—which was, however, 
reduced to 64 per cent at the time of the 
merger. The company operates domestic ser- 
vices and services to Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, 
Jamaica, the USA, Puerto Rico, Panama, 
Bermuda, Portugal, Spain, France and Ger- 
many. In April 1954 AVIANCA acquired the 
second largest Colombian airline LANSA and 
in 1952 also took over SAETA. A wholly 
owned subsidiary, Aerotaxi, operates four 
Cessna 195 and 15 Beaver aircraft to areas 
which cannot be served by larger aircraft. 
Another subsidiary, Companies Helicopteros 
Naciofiales de Colombia (Helicol) is jointly 
owned with Keystone Helicopter Corp. 

Head Office: 7a Carrera, Nos 16-4, Bogota, 
Colombia. 

Executives: J. G. Restrepo Jaramillo, president; 
S. P. Martinez, executive vice-president; J. B 
Alarcon, secretary general. 

Fleet: two L.1049E, three L.749A, 10 DC-4 


Tu-104s are in large-scale service with Aeroflot 


Directory to 


See 


26 Hi-per DC-3 and C-47, 15 Beaver, four 
Cessna. 


AVIATECA — Empresa Guatemalteca de 
Aviacion was founded by the Guatemala 
Government in 1945 to take over Aecrovias de 
Guatemala, which had been founded in 1939, 
and which began operating in 1940. The com- 
pany operates about 3,700 miles of routes 
radiating from Guatemala City, to points in 
Guatemala and also to Miami, Houston and 
New Orleans. 

Head Office: Guatemala City. 

Executives: Col A. Gemmell, president; Col 
J. R. Mendoza, operations manager. 
Employees: 291. 

Fleet: two DC-4, five DC-3, one Northrop 
YC-125, one C-46, one C-82A Packet. 


AVISPA—see Acrovias Panama SA. 
AYC—see Aviacion y Comercio. 


Acoriana—see Sociedade Acoriana de Trans- 
portes Aeréos Ltda. 


Actividades Aereas SA has been formed to 
operate scheduled and charter services from 
Panama. No recent news of this carrier is 
available. 


Adastra Airways (Pty) Ltd operates air survey 
and photographic services in eastern Australia. 
Head Office: 39-45 Vickers Av, Mascot, 
Sydney, NSW. 

Executives: Gp Capt H. T. Hammond, general 
manager; L. B. Pares, asst. general manager. 
Employees: 89. 

Fleet: two Anson, three L.14, one DC-3. 


Aden Airways Ltd, a subsidiary of BOAC, 
operate international routes ranging from 
Bahrein in the north, Mombasa in the south, 
and Khartoum in the west. Additionally, they 
operate regional services to French Somaliland 
and an intricate network of domestic services 
within the protectorates of Aden and British 
Somaliland. The company was incorporated 
on March 1, 1959, and became autonomous 
under its own board of directors on October 1 
of the same year. 

Head Office: Khormaksar, Aden. 

Executives: H. W. C. Alger, general manager; 
D. F. Classey, commercial manager; J. H. Gell, 
secretary/accountant G. E. Dyer, chief pilot; 
G. G. Farnsworth, chief engineer; E. M. 
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Pickles, staff and administration manager; A. G. 

Eager, supt. stations and traffic; H. L. Sikka, 
commercial planning supt. 

Employees: 437. 

Fleet: seven DC-3, three Argonaut. 


Aer Lingus Teoranta began operations in 1936 
with a D.H.84, which was used on the Dublin - 
Bristol route. The company now operates a 
fleet of Viscounts, Friendships and DC-3s on 
routes linking Ireland with Britain, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Spain, Germany, Switzer. 
land, Italy, Portugal and Denmark. BEA holds 
almost five per cent of the shares of Aer Lingus 
and co-operates with the company on certain 
routes between the United Kingdom and 
Ireland. 

Head Office: O’Connell Street, Dublin, Repub- 
lic of Ireland. 

Executives: P. Lynch, chairman; J. F. Demp- 
sey, general manager; Capt J. C. Kelly-Rogers, 
deputy general manager; James 

assistant general manager; M. J. Dargan, 
assistant general manager (commercial); P. J. 
Brennan, secretary; J. Moran, financial con- 
troller; Capt W. J. Scott, assistant general 
manager (technical); Capt P. McCormack, 
chief engineer; J. Beard, telecommunications 
manager; Capt S. Williamson, operations 
manager and chief pilot. 

Employees: 1,962. 

Fleet: six Viscount 808, one Viscount 805, 
seven Friendship, five DC-3. 


Aerlinte Eireann, a sister company of Aer 
Lingus, was incorporated in 1947 to operate 
a transatlantic air service between Ireland and 
the United States. The original plans were 
shelved but the _ was re-activated in 
April 1958 when the company opened a trans- 
atlantic service from Dublin via Shannon to 
New York. The service was later extended to 
Boston. At present all the shares are held by 
Aer Rianta and the services are closely 
integrated with Aer Lingus. At present 
Aelinte operates with three L.1049Hs on char- 
ter from Seaboard & Western. From Decem- 
ber 1960 the first of the company’s Boeing 
720-048 jets will commence operations. 
Head Office: O’Connell Street, Dublin, Repub- 
lic of Ireland. 

Executives: J. Leydon, chairman; J. Dempsey, 
general manager; Capt J. C. Kelly-Rogers, 
deputy general manager; James Gorman, 
assistant general manager; M. J. Dargan, 
assistant general manager (commercial); Capt 
W. J. Scott, assistant general manager (tec 
cal); J. Moran, financial controller; James 0. 
Leet, vice-president, North America; P. J. 
Brennan, secretary. 

Employees: 117 (Aer Lingus staff act also on 
behalf of Aerlinte Eireann). 

Fleet: three L.1049H (leased from Seaboard & 
Western). On order: three Boeing 720-048. 
Aero Contractors NV is a Dutch company 
engaging in various aspects of civil aviation. 
Itself a subsidiary of Luchtvaart Technische 
Handel Maatschappij Schreiner & Co NV, 
Aero Contractors has four divisions concen- 
trating on particular fields. Aero Contractors 
will start regular helicopter services in Rotter- 
dam this summer, and already conducts heli- 
copter and fixed wing charter services in the 
Middle East, Dutch New Guinea, North 
Africa and Nigeria. Aero Coop (owned jointly 
with the “Centraal Bureau”) provides heli- 
copter charter services in connection with crop- 
spraying. Aero Camera specialises in aerial 
photography and Aero Cargodoors is an air- 
craft handling organization. Aero Contractors 
Co of Nigeria Ltd is a subsidiary which has 
been founded recently in Nigeria, and carries 
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Named “Chateau de Fontainebleau,” this 707 is the third of Air France's fleet of 17 


out non-scheduled flying, mainly with Piper 
Apaches. 

Head Office: 15, Surinamestraat, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 

Executives: B. A. M. Schreiner, managing 
director; Dr H. Van Zanten, E. J. W. Schuller, 
managers. 

Employees: 110. 

Fleet: two Piper Apache, four Harvard, two 
Auster, one Stinson, three Bell 47J, two Bell 
47G2, one Djinn, two Alouette, two Kolibrie, 
two Hiller UH-12E. 


Aero Enterprises Inc is an Alaskan non- 
scheduled carrier, no recent news of which is 
available. 

Head Office: Anchorage, Alaska. 

Fleet: one Douglas B-18. 


Aero-Nord Sweden AB operates scheduled 
newspaper and limited passenger services 
within Sweden. Ambulance and aerial survey 
work is also undertaken. 

Head Office: Stockholm, Sweden. 

Executives: P. O. Holmstrém, managing 
director. 

Fleet: two Aero Commander. 


Aero O/Y—Finnair was founded in 1923 
and began operations, with single-engined 
Junkers-F13 floatplanes, in 1924. Landplane 
operations began in 1936 when airports became 
available. Since the war Aero O/Y have 
developed their European routes and also 
operate a domestic network in Fi 

Head Office: Toolonkatu 4, Helsinki, Finland. 
Executives: L. Grandell, president; B. Aulin, 
vice-president technical. 

Fleet: three Caravelle, three Convair 340, three 
Convair 440, 10 DC-3. 


Aero Transport was founded early in 1958 to 
operate charter services from Austria. The 
company is believed to be associated with Luft- 
transport Unternehmen—LTU. 

Head Office: Vienna, Austria. 

Fleet: one Viking. 


Aero Transportes SA—ATSA was established 
in 1943 and began scheduled services in 1944. 
Services were suspended in the following year 
and resumed in January 1947. The company 
now operates a return service thrice-weekly be- 
tween Monterrey and Brownsville / Matamoros 
(Mexico-Texas border). 

Head Office: 117A Avenida Juarez, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 

Executives: R. O’Farrill, president; H. J. 
Filsinger, general manager; J. P. Centella, sales 
manager. 

Fleet: one DC-4 (leased from CMA). 


Aeroactividades Venezolanas SA _ operates 
charter and taxi services. 

Fleet: five Cessna 180, eight Helio H-391 
Courier. 

Aeroflot-Grazdanskij Wozdusnyj Flot is the 
Soviet airline, but it is not truly comparable 
with the airlines of the West, as in addition to 
operating passenger, freight and mail services, 
it is responsible for all aspects of civil aviation. 
Among its many activities are agricultural, 
survey and ambulance flying. In 1929 the 
pioneer Soviet airlines were amalgamated to 
form Dobrolet, which in 1932 was reorganized 
and becam: Aeroflot. The airline now operates 
an extensive route network within the USSR, 
to neighbouring Communist countries and to 
London, Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, Helsinki, Cairo, Kabul and 
Delhi. Tu-104s are in use on most trunk 
routes and are being increasingly supplemented 
14 Il-18s; An-10As are also in use. 

ead Office: 9 Rasina St, Moscow, USSR. 
Executives: General E. F. Loginov, director 
general; Lt-Gen N. A. Zakharov, deputy 
director general. 
Fleet: Tu-114 Rossiya, Tu-104, Il-18 Moskva, 


An-10A Ukraina, Il-14, Il-12, Li-2, An-2, 
Po-2, Il-20, Yak 12R and other types. 
Aerolineas Argentinas-Empresa del Estado 
was founded as a state corporation in May 1949 
by the Ministry of Transport to take over the 
operations of FAMA, ALFA, Aeroposta and 
ZONDA. These companies ceased operations 
on December 31, 1949, and merged to form 
Aerolineas Argentinas. The airline maintains a 
domestic network and international services to 
neighbouring South American countries, Cuba, 
the USA and Europe. 

Head Office: 185 Paseo Colon, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Executives: A. E. Liavallol, chairman; Brig 
M. Moragues, president; Dr A. M. Lago- 
marsino, vice-president; J. Carlos Mason 
Lugones, general manager; D. P. Albano, 
overations manager; G. A. Zalazar, economic 
planning manager. 

Fleet: four Comet 4, five DC-6, six DC-4, four 
Convair 240, 15 DC-3, six Sandringham. On 
order: 10 F.27. 

Aerolineas Colonia SA have received authority 
to open a service between Colonia and 
Buenos Aires. No recent news of this carrier 
is available. 

Head Office: Colonia, Uruguay. 

Aerolineas Ini & Cia SA was formed in 1958 
and was authorized to operate DC-4s from 
Buenos Aires to Miami and Santiago de Chile. 
A once-weekly service is now operated at fares 
below IATA rates, and stopping at Anto- 
fagasta, Lima, Guayaquil and Panama City. 
Head Office: Corrientes 1994, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Fleet: DC-4. 

Aerolineas Mexicanas SA is operating domes- 
tic services linking Mexico City with points in 
northern and central Mexico. 

Head Office: 52 Paseo de la Reforma, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 

Executives: R. Alcantara, president; R. Torres, 
operations manager. 

Fleet: five DC-3, two DC-4. 

Aerolineas Nacionales SA was founded in 
1958 to operate internal services within Costa 
Rica. 

Head Office: San Jose, Costa Rica. 
Executives: Capt M. E. Guarra, president. 
Fleet: one C-46. 

Aerolineas Peruanas SA—APSA operates low- 
fare DC-6 services from Tegucigalpa (Hon- 
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duras) to Guayaquil, Lima, Santiago and 
Buenos Aires in conjunction with TAN Air- 
lines of Honduras, which operates to Miami, 
thus allowing a through service from Miami to 
Buenos Aires. Subject to Government appro- 
val, APSA will coritinue on to Buenos Aires the 
Miami - Lima services of Aerovias Panama 
Airways and Cia Ecuatoriana de Aviacion, 
thus allowing a second low-fare Miami - 
Buenos Aires service. 

Head Office: 700 Avenue Nicolas de Pierola, 
Lima, Peru. 

Fleet: one DC-6, two DC-3, one C-46. On 
order: two Leckheed Electra (1960). 


Aeronaves del Balsas SA—ABSA was formed 
in 1959, and operates services from Mexico 
City to Morelia, Uruapan, Colima, Manzanillo 
and Guadalajara and from Morelia to Huetamo, 
Ajuchitian and Iguala. It is not known what 
equipment is used. 

Head Office: 2a Degollado No 109, Morelia, 
Mexico. 


Aeronaves de Mexico SA was established on 
September 1, 1934, and began operating be- 
tween Mexico City and Acapulco. Its early fleet 
consisted of a three-engined Stinson, three 
Bellanca Pacemakers and a Fairchild 24. The 
airline now has a route network of about 6,500 
miles within Mexico. In 1952 Aeronaves 
bought LAMSA (founded in 1934) from 
United Air Lines and in 1954 the company also 
acquired Aerovias Reforma, which had been 
founded in 1945. In 1956 Aeronaves placed 
Britannias into service between Mexico City 
and New York. Since 1958 Aeronaves and 
Mexicana have been working in close asso- 
ciation, the Britannias also have been placed 
on to Mexicana’s service to Los Angeles. 

Head Office: Mariano Escobeda No 491, 
Mexico City, Mexico. 

Executives: A. D. Lombardo, president; C. 
Ramos, general manager; R. L. Johnson, 
operations manager; M. Munoz, traffic and 
sales manager. 

Fleet: two Britannia 302, two L.749A, six 
DC-6, three DC-4, four Convair 340, 26 
DC-3. 


Aeronorte—Empresa de Transportes Aereos 
Norte do Brasil SA began operations in 1950 
and operates a network of feeder services in 
the north-east of the country. Percival Prince 
aircraft were used originally but the present 
schedules are worked by DC-3s. In 1953 Real 
acquired control of the company but Aeronorte 
works as a separate division. 

Head Office: Sao Luiz, Brazil. 

Executives: Commandante L. Gomes, presi- 
dent; N. Freire, general manager. 

Fleet: four DC-3. 


Aeropa SA is a Swiss company established in 
1958 to operate charter services in Europe. 
Head Office: Basle, Switzerland. 

Executive: J. Bachmann, board chairman. 
Fleet: two Super 46C. 

Aerotaxi—see AVIANCA. 

Aerotechnique SA _ operates non-scheduled 
services from Algeria. 

Head Office: 21 Boulevard Marcel Duclos, 
Algiers. 


Air Liban’s DC-6Cs fly from Beirut to Paris and also to West Africa 
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Executives: 
managing director. 


L. Challe, president; H. Lustin, 
Fleet: six DC-3, two Consul, two Beech, one 
Rapide, six Broussard. 


Aerotranspertes Litoral Argentino SA—ALA 
was founded in 1957 to operate regular ser- 
vices using four Aero Commanders between 
Buenos Aires and Rosario. After some initial 
difficulties the company was reorganized and 
DC-3s were - into operation. In 1958 ALA 
took over ransatlantica, a newly-formed 
company planning to operate DC-4s to Miami. 
ALA's present operations are confined to a 
network of domestic routes in northern Argen- 
tina based on Rosario. 

Head Office: ler Piso, Sarmiento 859, Rosario, 
Argentina. 

Fleet: four DC-3. 


Aerovias Brasil SA—see REAL SA. 


Aerovias CA Servicios 7 operates internal 
charter services within nezuela. 
Fleet: one Beaver, six Cessna 180. 


Aérovias Ecuatorianas CA—AREA was 
founded in 1949 and began operations in 1951. 
AREA took over the routes formerly worked 
by Aero Transporte Ecuatoriano and Trans- 
andia Ecuatoriana. The company operates an 
internal route network. 

Head Office: Calle Bolivar 318, Quito, Ecuador. 
Executives: L. Arias, president; A. Arias, 
general manager. 

Fleet: two DC. 3, one Fairchild Friendship. 


Aérovias Naciofiales de Colombia—see 
AVIANCA. 


Aerovias Nacionales de Honduras SA— 
ANHSA was founded in 1950 by private inter- 
ests. On November 30, 1957, 83.6 per cent of 
the issued stock was purchased by Servicio 
Aereo de Honduras SA. ANHSA flies only do- 
mestic services within Honduras, covering 
what is known as the Olanchito route. 

Head Office: Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 
Executives: Fernando Lardizdbal, president; 
Isidoro Acosta Bonilla, treasurer/secretary. 
Employees: 40. 

Fleet: two DC-3. 


Aerovias Panama Airways—APA was founded 
in 1951 as Aerovias Interamericanas de 
Panama SA (Avispa), and began eperations 
mainly as a cargo carrier using C-46s leased 
from the Colombian company Lineas Inter- 
americanos. In 1952 the company was desig- 
nated by the Panama Government to operate 
a Panama- Miami route. Low-fare services 
are operated in conjunction with Cia Ecuator- 
iana de Aviacion using an ex-Connor Airlines 
DC-6 with an Ecuadorean registration. DC-6 
services go from Panama to Miami non-stop. 
and from Panama to Lima via Cali, Quito 
Guayaquil; these will be continued on to 
Buenos Aires by Aerolineas Peruanas subject 
to Government approval. There are also 
Panama - Kingston - Miami DC-4 services, 
and DC-4 services to Medellin, Colombia are 
operated in conjunction with RAS, fares being 
below the IATA level. 

Head Office: PO Box 4308, Panama City, 
Panama. 
Executives: H. Barletta, cS &. 
Howell, secretary/ treasurer. 

Fleet: one DC-6, one DC-4, two C-46. 


Aerovias SA—“Q” Airways was founded 
in October 1945 and began operations in 1946 
to Key West and Gerona. Present operations 
are from Havana to West Palm Beach, to 
Nueva Gerona and to Key West. 

Head Office: 72, Cienfuegos, Havana, Cuba. 
Executives: M. Quevedo, president/general 
manager; M. Rodriquez, traffic manager; 
J. E. A. de Regato, operations manager. 

Fleet: four C-46, one DC-4. 


president; 


Aerovias Sud Americana Inc—ASA Inter- 
national Airlines was founded in 1947 as a con- 
tract cargo carrier operating a route from 
Tampa, Florida, to Havana. In December 1952 
it was granted by the US Government the first 
international all-cargo certificate as a scheduled 
carrier. 


In December 1959 this certificate was 





renewed, adding Miami (as a co-terminal) and 
many foreign points. ASA now has the right to 
serve Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, 
British Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador and 
Peru. 

It also has a contract from the USAF to fly 
a C-118A and a C-54 from Los Angeles to 
Patrick Air Force Base, Florida, for the USAF 
Ballistic Missile Division. 
Head Office: Box 11120, St Petersburg, Florida, 


USA. 

ee F. S. Buchanan, chairman of the 
V. V. Carmichael, Jr, president; W. M. 

Duan, Jr, vice-president ‘sales and traffic; C. B. 

Powell, vice-president legal; W. M. bs oy 

secretary; J. M. Rodriguez, treasurer; 

Swensen, director of operations; H. F. Weaver, 

director of maintenance. 

Employees: 172. 

Fleet: two DC-4, three C-46 (one on lease). 





This Ansett-ANA Sandringham, named “ Beach- 
comber,” is now operated by Airlines of New 
South Wales—one of their two boats 


Aerovias Venezolanas SA—AVENSA was 
formed in July 1943 by Venezuelan interests 
and Pan American Airways, who owned 30 per 
cent of the capital. Regular domestic services 
were begun in 1944 and international operations 
commenced in June 1955. Domestic routes 
are operated by DC-3s, Convairs and F.27s, 
while C-46s operate domestic cargo services 
and also a weekly Caracas - Miami cargo service 
returning via Kingston. There are seven 
DC-6B services a week over the Maracaibo - 
Caracas- Montego Bay-Miami and New 
Orleans network. 

Head Office: Apartado des Correos 943, Cara- 
cas, Venezuela. 

Executives: A. Boulton, acting president/ 
general manager; G. O. Tucker, vice-president 
and secretary; R. van den Branden, vice-presi- 
dent traffic; H. L. Boulton, Jr, executive vice- 
president; A. Pena, comptroller. 

Fleet: two DC-6B, three C-46 freighters, five 
F.27, two Convair 440, five Convair 340, 14 
DC-3 (three are freighters). One Convair "880 
is reportedly on order. 


Aerunion SRL is a charter company, based 
in Buenos Aires, specializing in the carriage of 


freight. 

Head Office: 796 Santa Fé, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Executives: N. Abud, president; E. R. Alric, 


vice-president. 
Fleet: two C-46. 


Africair Ltd, a subsidi of General Mining 
& Finance Corporation Ltd, concentrates on 
moving African personnel on behalf of the 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association Ltd. 
Head Office: 6 Holland Street, PO Box 1173, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Executives: J. Scott, chairman; T. V. Mitchell, 
managing director. 

Fleet: 12 DC-3, two DC-4, one Beech 18. 


Aigle Azur Extreme-Orient (was Aigle Azur 
Indochina) now operates only non-scheduled 
services from Saigon. 

Head Office: Box 369, Saigon. 

Executive: M. Greselle, director. 

Fleet: five Stratoliner, five DC-3, one Bristol 
170, one C-46, three Otter, one Beaver. 


Air Algérie—see Compagnie Générale de 
Transports Aériens Air Algérie. 


Air Atlas-Air Maroc—see Royal Air Maroc. 


Air Brousse operates charter and local 
scheduled services within the Belgian Congo 
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from Leopoldville and Luluabourg. The com- 
pany also operate a maintenance base for 
rivate aircraft. 
ead Office: Ndola Airport, Leopoldville. 
Executives: Serge Tabutaut, Raymond Linard, 
Claude de Coen. 
Fleet: four Rapide, two Piper Pacer, two Tri- 
Pacer, one Tiger Moth. 


Air Cameroun was formed in 1953 to operate 
services from Doala, Cameroons. 

Executive: R. Meyer, president. 

Fleet: two C-46, one Norecrin. 


Air Cargo Express, an American non- 
scheduled carrier, operates under the name 
Colombia Airlines. 

Head Office: Box 31, Boeing -_ Seattle. 
Executives: H. J. Hunt, president; D. R. Miller, 
executive vice-president. 

Fleet: two C-46. 


Air Ceylon Ltd was founded by the Ceylon 
Government in 1947 and in that year opened 
services between Ceylon and India. In 1949 
a route to London was opened. In 1951 Air 
Ceylon was made an independent company 
with the Government holding 51 per cent of 
the stock and Australian National Airways 
holding 49 per cent. A route to Australia was 
opened, thus providing a through Australia - 
Ceylon - London service; this route was 
abandoned in 1953 but in co-operation with 
KLM a route to Europe (the “Sapphire” ser- 
vice to London and Amsterdam) was reopened 
in 1956 using an L.749 Constellation. In 
November 1958 this aircraft was replaced by 
an L.1049G. 

Two Lockheed Electras will be operated 
from mid-1960, ey by arrangement with 
KLM. They be used on a service to Can- 
ton in China, and also possibly to Hong Kong 
and Djakarta. Air Ceylon also operates a 
Colombo - Singapore L.1049G service, and 
also DC-3 services within Ceylon and north 
to Madras. 

Head Office: York Street, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Executives: J. L. M. Fernando, managing 
director; Kenneth de Croos, manager traffic 
= _ F. B. W. Goonewardena, accountant; 
. A. E. Molamure, chief engineer; S. J. P. 


Fleet: one L. 1049G, three DC-3. 


Air France was formed in August 1933 by the 
merging of Air Union, SGTA, and CIDNA 
and the purchase of Aéropostale. Some of the 
Air France constituents can claim operating 
experience back to 1919. French air transport 
has a great history and was early in establishing 
European air services and services to Africa. 
The pioneering by French airlines of mail 
services in South America and later across the 
South Atlantic is one of the great stories of 
aviation. In addition to these routes a system 
of Mediterranean services was established and 
the route to Indo-China was opened as early as 
1932. Air France now has about 195,000 miles 
of routes in Europe and Africa and to North 
and South America, the Near, Middle and Far 
East. Early in 1958 a one-stop polar service 
to Tokyo (via Anchorage) was inaugurated. 
Operations range from the de luxe services to 
America and the Far East (with Boeing Inter- 
continentals) to what might be termed desert 
bus services. The company also operates the 
French internal night mail services, which have 
achieved a very high standard of regularity and 


reliability. 
Head Office: 2 Rue Marbeuf, Paris, France. 
Executives: M. Hymans, c an; L. Lesieux, 
resident; M. Lemoine, vice- president; R. 
pre, vice-president technical; R. Montarnal, 
vice-president economics. 
Em es: 20,102. 
Fleet: five Boeing 707-328, 10 L.1649A, 13 
L.1049G, nine L.1049E, 15 L.749A, 10 Cara- 
velle, 11 Viscount, 12 Provence, 23 DC-4, 32 
DC-3. On order: 12 Boeing 707-328 (current), 
14 Caravelle (current). 


Air-India International Corporation was 
formed as a limited company in June 1948 
with Air India _ holding 51 r cent of the 
shares and the Government of India 49 per 
a. L, %. August 1, 1953, by the provisions 
rporations Act, 1953, AII be- 
pa 2 he Corporation with the con- 
tinuing responsibility of operating, as the 
national flag-carrier, long-distance inter- 
national air services. 
The company began operating a weekly 
Bombay - Cairo - Geneva - London service in 
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June 1948. Bombay-London flights serve 
Cairo, Beirut, Rome, Geneva, Frankfurt and 
Paris, and will shortly be extended to New 
York. Bombay - Tokyo flights serve Calcutta, 
Bangkok and Hong Kong; there is a Bombay - 
Madras - Singapore - Djakarta_ service and 
another to Darwin and Sidney. Bombay and 
Karachi are linked to Nairobi via Aden, and 
there is a twice-weekly service to Moscow via 
Delhi and Tashkent. Prague is also served 
via Delhi, Beirut and Zurich. Boeing 707 
services to London commenced this month and 
services to New York will begin on May 14. 
Head Office: Bombay, India. 

Executives: J. R. D. Tata, chairman; B. R. 
Patel, vice-chairman and general manager; 
A. C. Gazdar, technical director; S. K. Kooka, 
commercial director; N. J. Pavri, financial con- 
roller; R. Doraiswamy, chief administrative 
officer; A. S. Banavalikar, personnel manager; 
R. N. Gundil, secretary. 

Employees: 4,553. 

Fleet: three Boeing 707-437 (current), nine 
L.1049G (three being converted to freighters), 
one DC-3 freighter. On order: one Boeing 
707-437 (1961). 


Air Inter-Lignes Aeriennes Interieures was 
formed in 1954 to operate internal services 
within metropolitan France. Services were 
started in March 1958 using aircraft chartered 
from Air France, TAI, UAT and Air Algerie, 
and also an Alouette chartered from Helico 
Air for Orly - Le Bourget flights. Traffic fai ed 
to reach expectations and services were dis- 
continued in November 1958. A once-weekly 
Paris - La Baule service was operated between 
July 6 and September 21 last year, and a twice- 
weekly Paris - Dinard service between July 4 
and August 29. These seasonal services were 
subsidized. 

No decision has yet been taken on Air Inter’s 
1960 operations, but the opening of an internal 
route network of about 3,465 miles based on 
Paris is envisaged, using Viscount 708s and 
DC-3s chartered from Air France. 

Head Office: 12 Rue de Castiglione, Paris, ler. 
Employees: 4. 


Air Ivoire was established by TAI in 1956 and 
operates local services in French West Africa 
to connect up with TAI’s main services. 

Head Office: Box 1281, Abidjan, French West 
Africa. 

Fleet: three Rapides. 

Air Jordan of the Holy Land is the successor to 
the two scheduled Jordanian airlines, Air Jor- 
dan Co Ltd and Arab Airways (Jerusalem) Ltd. 
On December 1, 1958, the latter two airlines 
merged to form the new company though 
management was retained by Transocean Air 
Lines. The Convair and bc-4 equipment 
which had been introduced in 1958 by Air 
Jordan Co Ltd was kept by the new com- 
pany and the routes of both were consolidated 
into one service. Routes now operated from 
Amman and Jerusalem include Beirut, Cairo, 
Damascus, Kuwait, Jeddah, Dhahran, Aqaba, 
Nicosia and Rome. 

Head Office: Box 274, Amman, Jordan. 
Executives: A. Z. Nuseibeh, chairman; Abdul 
Muti El Qutob, general manager; W. R. Rivers, 
executive director; Walter B. McCarthy, 
director of traffic and sales; R. V. Williams, 
— of maintenance; H. C. Gilmore, chief 
pilot 

Fleet: two Convair 240, two DC-4, two DC-3, 
one C-46, one D.H.89. 


Air Laos Transports Aériens was formed in 
1952 by Air France, Aigle Azur and local 
interests. Air France subscribed 30 per cent 
of the original stock and Aigle Azur 20 per 
cent. Services are operated from Vientiane to a 
number of places in Laos and Cambodia and 
to Saigon, Bangkok and Hong Kong. 

Head Office: Box 87, Vientiane, Indo-China. 
Fleet: nine DC-3, one Boeing 307, two Otter, 
one Beaver. 


Air Liban was founded in 1945 as Compagnie 
Générale de Transport and took its present 
title in 1951. The company operates services 
between Beirut, Ankara and Paris, Beirut and 
Khartoum, Kano, Lagos, Accra and Abidjan, 
and Beirut- Tripoli. Regional services link 

irut to Cairo, Aleppo, Nicosia, Jerusalem, 
Baghdad, Kuwait, Dhahran, Doha, Jeddah. 
Air Liban is also to operate services between 
Beirut, Casablanca, Dakar, Freetown and 
Monrovia. Air Liban’s services to West Africa 
cater for the many Lebanese who have emi- 
grated there over the years. 








Head Office: Immeuble Esseily, Place Riad 
Solh, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Executives: Antoine Sehnaoui, president; 
Henry Naccache, director-general; Jean Pey- 
rondet, commercia] director. 

Employees: 501. 

Fleet: two DC-6C, one DC-6, one DC-4, 
three DC-3. Three Caravelles are reportedly 
on order. 


Air Madagascar was established in 1947 and 
operates a network of services within Mada- 
gascar. The company is a subsidiary of TAI. 
Head Office: 8 Rue Général Roques, Tanana- 
rive, Madagascar. 

Executives: M. Vernier, director general; M. 
Garros, asst. director; M. Meyer, chief pilot; 
M. Lossignol, chief of technical services. 
Employees: 137. 

Fleet: three DC-3, six D.H.89, one Cessna 170, 
one Broussard. 


Air Ouest was formed in 1955 and operated a 
regular service between Nantes, La Baule, 
Belle Ile and Quiberon, using a fleet of three 
D.H.89 Rapides. Operations have now ceased 
and the three Rapides have been sold. 


Air Vietnam was founded in 1951 to take over 
domestic and regional services previously oper- 
ated by Air France. The Vietnamese Govern- 
ment holds 50 per cent of the stock and Air 
France holds 33 per cent. Air Vietnam flies 
domestic services and to Laos, Cambodia, 
Hong Kong and Bangkok. 

Head Office: Box 217, Saigon, Indo-China. 
Executives: N. Van Khai, president; M. 
Bruyant, vice-president. 

Fleet: seven DC-3, one Boeing 307, one DC-4. 


Airlines of New South Wales Pty Ltd was 
until December 18, 1959, known as Butler Air 
Transport Pty Ltd, which was founded in 1934 
to operate a Charleville - Cottamundra service 
connecting with the Imperial Airways /Qantas 
England - Australia route. The airline was 
registered as a public company in 1952, and 
early in 1958 control of it and of its subsidiary, 
Queensland Airlines, passed to Ansett Trans- 
port Industries Ltd. The Flying Boat Division 
of Ansett-ANA has now been integrated with 
Airlines of New South Wales, who will operate 
Sandringhams between Sydney and Lord 
Howe Island. Airlines of New South Wales 
operates about 9,000 miles of route from 
Sydney to towns in NSW and Queensland. An 
extension of the Sydney - Broken Hill route to 
Alice Springs NT is projected. 

Sendsinghemne have recently started one- 
day tourist trips to Lake Eucumbene, south 
west of Canberra, and the dam on this lake 
which is part of the Snowy Mountains Author- 
ity hydro-electric power scheme. Tourists are 
taken on a launch trip to the dam itself, and 
then go on an 80-mile coach tour. 

Head Office: Sydney, NSW, Australia. 
Executives: R. M. Ansett, chairman/ managing 
director; Capt S. C. Middlemiss, general 
manager; K. N. Hillyar, secretary; Capt C. C. 
Henry, operations manager; K. H. Goddard, 
technical manager; D. G. Todman, sales 
manager; J. Buchanan, traffic superintendent. 
Employees: 160. 

Fleet: three F.27A Friendship, one Convair 
440, four Standard DC-3, three “Viewmaster” 
DC-3, two Sandringham. 
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Airlines of South Australia Pty Ltd is the name 
recently adopted by Guinea Airways Ltd which 
operates services radiating from Adelaide to 
points in South Australia, New South Wales 
and Victoria. Originally formed in 1927 to 
provide air transport to the goldfields just dis- 
covered in New Guinea, Guinea Airways 
started operations with a de Havilland D.H. 3 
freighter and continued with Junkers W.34 
and G.31 freighters, the latter featuring a 
dorsal hatchway 11ft 10in long x 5ft wide to 
accommodate heavy mining equipment. In one 
single month of 1931 more freight was carried 
in New Guinea than the rest of the world’s 
airlines totalled for the entire year, but 
Guinea’s airlift to the goldfields was ended by 
the war. A route was also operated between 
Darwin and Adelaide pre-war, but after 1945 
the newly-formed State-owned Trans-Australia 
Airlines drove Guinea Airways off this route 
and in recent years the company’s operations 
have centred on Adelaide. 

Last year Guinea Holdings, the holding 
company for Guinea Airways and Guinea In- 
vestments Ltd was taken over by Ansett Trans- 

rt Industries Ltd and the airline is no 

ger managed by TAA. 
Head Office: Adelaide Airport, Adelaide, South 
Australia. 
Executives: P. D. W. Stedman, general 
manager; C. A. Window, secretary; Capt 
N. S. D. Buckley, chief pilot. 
Fleet: one Convair 440, five DC-3, one Auster. 


Airnautic GECA started charter operations in 
in Europe in 1958. 

Head Office: 5 Rue Louis le Grand, Paris. 
Fleet: one Viking, one DC-3, one Airspeed 
Consul. 


Airtaco—see Linjeflyg. 


Airways (India) Ltd is entirely engaged on 
non-scheduled charter flying. Frequent 
services are operated to the Andaman Islands. 
Head Office: 31 Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta 
12. 


Executives: K. K. Roy, director; S. G. 
Rangaswamy, manager. 
Fleet: three DC-3, one Catalina. 


Alaska Airlines Imc adopted its present 
title in 1944, having been founded in 1937 as 
Star Air Lines Inc to take over Star Air Ser- 
vice, which had been doing charter work for 
several years; the latter had acquired McGee 
Airways, which was founded in 1932. In 1942 
and 1943 Star Air Lines took over Pollack Air 
Lines, Lavery Airways and Air Service. 
Alaska Airlines, which has an extensive Alaskan 
route system and also serves Seattle and Port- 
land, still uses the title “Route of the Star- 
liners.” 

Head Office: 2320 Sixth Av, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, " 

Executives: Charles F. Willis Jr, 
R. W. Gilbert, senior vice-president; 
stein, treasurer. 

Employees: 391. 

Fleet: two DC-4, three DC-6A, three C-46, 
six Norseman, four Cessna 180, one Beech, 
one Apache. 


Alaska Coastal Airlines operates a network of 
domestic services based on Juneau. The air- 
line was formed in 1939 as a partnership by 
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. Herm- 


A Bonanza F-27A “Silver Dart” over the Hoover Dam 
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Alaska Air Transport, founded in 1935, and 
Marine Airways, founded in the following year. 
Alaska Coastal’s two Super Catalinas differ 
from standard in being modified to CAB Trans- 
port Category requirements. Two 1,900 h.p 
Wright R-2600 Cyclones are fitted instead of 
Twin Wasps, improving cruising speed and 
single-engine performance. In place of the 
blister turrets, special Sun Domes are fitted to 
give passengers a picture window view of the 
scenery. 
Head Office: 2 Marine Way, Juneau, Alaska. 
Executives: S. B. Simmons and O. F. Benecke, 
co-managers; B. G. Olson, traffic manager; 
H. F. Gruening, operations manager. 
Employees: 150. 
Fleet: two Super Catalina, eight Goose, one 
Bellanca Pacemaker seaplane, one Cessna 195 
seaplane, three Cessna 180 seaplanes, one 
Howard DGA-I5P. 


Alisud—Compagnia Aerea Meridionale opera- 
ted a seasonal service last summer between 
Salerno and Ischia. It is not known what 
equipment was used. 

Head Office: Calata San Marco 13, Naples, 
Italy. 


Alitalia—Linee Aeree Italiane was originally 
formed in 1946 as a joint British-Italian ven- 
ture with BEA holding 30 per cent of the 
original capital. Additional capital was called 
up in 1955 and BEA sold one-third of its 
investment to BOAC. In 1957 Alitalia was 
merged with LAI, taking over its routes on 
November 1 that year, the capital being in- 
creased from L.4,500 million to L.10,000 
million. Alitalia operates a European network, 
domestic services in Italy and routes to South, 
North and East Africa, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentine, Venezuela, Canada, the US, the 
Middle East, Pakistan and India. Caravelle 
services are due to start on April 15. 

Head Office: 92 Viale Maresciallo Pilsudski, 
Rome, Italy. 

Executives: Count Dr N, Carandini, president; 
Lord Douglas of Kirtleside, vice-president; 
Ing B. Velani, general manager; Dr D. Sara- 
cino, asst. general manager; Dr R. Cappelletti, 
commercial manager; Ing G. Rimer, technical 
manager. 

Fleet: eight DC-3, four Convair 340, two Con- 
vair 440, three DC-6, eight DC-6B, five 
DC-7C, nine Viscount 785. On order: six 
DC-8, four Caravelle (current). 

All American Airways Inc is a US non- 
scheduled carrier. 

Fleet: four C-46. 

All Nippon Airways Co Ltd was established 
in March 1958 through the merger of Far 
Eastern Airlines (a subsidiary of C. Itoh) and 
Japan Helicopter. The company operates 
feeder services from Osaka, okyo and 
Fukuoka to 15 other points in Japan. 

Head Office: Tokyo, Japan. 

Fleet: three Convair 440, four Dove, nine 


DC-3, five Bell 47, one Piper Tri-Pacer, one 
J/5G Autocar, three Heron (leased from Japan 
Air Lines). On order: three F-27. 


Allegheny Airlines Inc was established in 
1937 as All-American Airways. That company 
pioneered “pick up” air mail services using 
Stinson Reliants with collection attachments. 
These services were worked under contract 
with the post office and from 1940 under CAB 
certification. By 1946 nearly 6,000 miles a day 
were being flown at 94 per cent regularity. The 
system extended from Philadelphia in the east 
to Cincinnati in the west and Chadenen in the 
south to Jamestown, NY, in the north. There 
were four flights a day. The service was with- 
drawn in 1949 after nearly 15 million miles 
had been flown. All-American began normal 
scheduled passenger services in 1949, and 
became Allegheny Airlines in 1953. Perman- 
ently certificated routes now extend from 
Detroit and Buffalo through Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, Ohio and West 
Virginia. Eland-engined Convair 540s are now 
operating the Pittsburgh - Philadelphia route. 
Allegheny purchased 11 ex-National Convair 
340s last year, and four of these are being 
re-engined with Elands. 
Head Office: Washington DC, USA. 
Executives: L. O. Barnes, president; E. K. 
Arnold, vice-president/ secretary; D. L. Miller, 
vice-president traffic and sales; W. J. Short, 
vice-president/ treasurer; R. G. Dinning, vice- 
president. 
Fleet: 12 DC-3 owned, one DC-3 leased, seven 
a 2-0-2, two Martin 2-0-2A, five Convair 
40. 
Aloha Airlines Inc (formerly Trans-Pacific 
Airlanes) was founded in June 1946, and began 
passenger and cargo service in July of that year. 
The airline was awarded a five-year temporary 
certificate as a scheduled operator in 1949, 
and the certificate was renewed for a second 
five-year period in 1954. In 1956 the CAB 
awarded the airline a permanent certificate as 
a scheduled carrier. The airline has a record 
of perfect safety since the beginning of its 
operations. In November 1958 the airline 
officially changed its name from Trans-Pacific 
Airlines Ltd to Aloha Airlines Inc—the latter 
mame more accurately describing the nature 
of the airline’s inter-island operations in 
Hawaii. 

Aloha’s DC-3 “Vistaliners” are unusual in 
having ports for passengers’ camera lenses in 
their panoramic windows to permit distortion- 
free photography from the air. 

Head Office: King St at Bethel, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Executives: Ruddy F. Tongg, chairman of the 
board; Hung Wo Ching, president; K. F. C. 
Char, administrative vice-president; R. H. 
King, senior vice-president traffic and sales; 
‘ . Brown, vice-president operations; 
Walton E. Wood, vice-president sales; H. S. 
Yoshioka, assistant treasurer. 

Employees: 324. 

Fleet: three Fairchild F.27, seven DC-3. On 
order: three F.27 (current). 


American Airlines Inc was founded in 1934 
as direct successor to American Airways which 
had come into existence in 1930, and earlier 
predecessor companies dating back to 1926. 
‘The present-day organization is a vast under- 


Cathay Pacific's Electras connect Hong Kong with Sydney and Tokyo 
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taking and in 1959 its fleet numbered Nearly 
200 aircraft. Traditionally the largest carrier 
in the US and in the world, American led 
the world’s airlines last year in terms of revenue 
passenger-miles. America’s route network 
stretches from coast to coast, into Canada (to 
Toronto) and south to Mexico (to Mexico City), 
while throughplane interline agreements stretch 
the network south-east from Dallas into 


Miami. 
— Office: 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, 


Executives: C. R. Smith, president; W. J. 
Hogan, executive vice-president, finance and 
planning; O. M. Mosier, executive vice-presj- 
dent, industry planning; G. A. Spater, execu- 
tive vice-president and general counsel; C. W, 
Jacob, senior vice-president and secretary; 
G. M. Sadler, vice-president and general man- 
ager; R. L. Fitzpatrick, vice-president sales 
and services; F. J. Mullins, vice-president field 
activities; Willis Player, vice-president public 
relations. 

Employees: 22,000. 

Fleet: 24 Boeing 707-123, 30 Electra, 24 DC-7, 
nine DC-7F, 21 DC-6B, one DC-6B leased, ten 
DC-6A, 49 DC-6, 34 Convair 240. On order: 
one 707-123, five Electra (current), 25 Boeing 
720, 25 Convair 600. 


American Flyers Airline Corp operates charter 
services using leased DC-3s from a base at Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Head Office: Fort Worth, Texas. 

Executive: R. Pigman, president. 

Fleet: four DC-3. 


American International Airways—AIA was 
formed in 1958 largely with ex-Slick Airways 
aircraft and personnel, offering world-wide air 
charter services from Brussels. Due to normal 
expansion and heavy military contracts, the 
company was divided into two operating divi- 
sions, the Atlantic and European based at 
Melsbroek Airport, and the Pacific division 
based on San Francisco. Late in 1959, general 
offices were moved to the USA. 

Head Office: Sherman Oaks, California, USA. 
Fleet: seven DC-4. 


Ansett-ANA was founded as Ansett Airways 
Pty Ltd by R. M. Ansett in 1936 and the air- 
line’s first service was opened that year between 
Melbourne and Hamilton, the route over which 
Ansett had previously operated road services. 
In 1952 Ansett took over the flying-boat opera- 
tor Barrier Reef Airways and in 1953 acquired 
some of the routes of another flying-boat opera- 
tor, Trans Oceanic Airways. In 1957 Ansett 
acquired ANA to become Australia’s largest 
privately owned airline, closely comparable in 
size to TAA. Butler Air Transport (now Air- 
lines of New South Wales) and its subsidiary 
Queensland Airlines, and Guinea Airways (now 
Airlines of South Australia) were subsequently 
acquired and, like Ansett-ANA itself, form 
part of Ansett Transport Industries Ltd, a 
group of companies engaged in air and road 
transport and hotel management. 
Ansett-ANA operates an extensive route net- 
work in eastern and southern Australia and 
to Tasmania. Golden Jet services were in- 
augurated on March 18, 1959, with Electras 
and Viscount 832s, Ansett-ANA being the 
first non-US airline to operate Electras. — 
Head Office: Airways House, 289 William 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
Executives: R. M. Ansett, chairman; J. A. West 
Jr, general manager; J. A. Ellis, finance man- 
ager and secretary; E. J. Forrester, controller; 
F. Pascoe, commercial manager; Capt P. J. 
Gibbes, operations manager. ’ 
Fleet: two Electra, four Viscount 832, two Vis- 
count 747, four DC-6B, two DC-6, two DC-4, 
two F-27, four Convair 440, 13 DC-3, one 
Bristol 170, two Bristol Sycamore, one 
47]. On order: one Electra. 
Apache Airlines Inc operates services with 
Bonanzas between Phoenix, Tucson, Nogales 
and Fort Huachuca. . 
Head Office: Municipal Airport, Tucson, Ari- 
zona, USA. 
Fleet: Bonanza. 


Arab Airways (Jerusalem) Ltd—see Air 
Jordan of the Holyland. 

Arctic-Pacific Inc is a US non-scheduled 
carrier based in Seattle. No recent news of 
this carrier is available. 

Head Office: Seattle, Washington. 

Executives: E. S. Douglass, chairman; H. W. 
Swanton, president. 

Fleet: two C-46, one Catalina, two DC-3. 
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Arctic Wings Ltd—see Transair Ltd (Canada). 


Argonaut Airways Inc operates non-scheduled 
services from Florida using aircraft reported to 
be leased from Riddle. 
Head Office: Box 627, Miami 48, Florida. 
Executive: A. G. Thomson, Jr, president. 
Fleet: three C-46. 
Ariana Afghan Airlines Co Ltd was founded 
in 1955 with the assistance of Indamer Co Ltd; 
the Afghanistan Government had a 51 per cent 
interest. In 1957 the Indamer share was taken 
over by Pan American Airways, and domestic 
scheduled services began with four DC-3s. 
PanAm is now responsible for technical and 
operational matters and for training Afghan 
staff. The “Marco Polo” route from Kabul to 
Frankfurt via Kandahar, Teheran, Damascus, 
Beirut, Ankara and Prague is operated by DC- 
4. Other services link Kabul to Amritsar and 
Delhi, to Karachi, to Bahrain and Jeddah and 
to points in Afghanistan. 
Head Office: Box 76, Kabul, Afghanistan. 
Executives: F. M. Ahmedzai, president; L. C. 
Lindsey, executive vice-president; B. V. Fer- 
dinandsen, comptroller; M. Aslam, secretary. 
Fleet: one DC-4, four DC-3. 
Arkia, Israel Inland Airlines Ltd was founded 
in 1950 by El Al and Kanfot, a company 
owned by the General Federation of Labour. 
At present the only scheduled operations are 
from Tel Aviv to Haifa and Mahanaim, and 
from Tel Aviv to Beersheba and Elath. Arkia 
also operates two Alouettes owned by the Alisa 
company on charter services; the Alisa concern 
is a partnership between the Israel Defence 
Ministry and Mr Y. Shidlovsky of Paris. 
Head Office: Tel Aviv, Israel. 
Executives: J. Hozman, managing director; L. 
Bigon, technical manager. 
Fleet: three Nord 2501 Noratlas, four DC-3, 
two Beech 18, two Alouette. 
Asiatic Aeronautical Co Ltd—see Civil Air 
Transport. 
Associacion Interamericano de Aviacion— 
AIDA was formed in 1947 to operate charter 
services in Colombia. 
Head Office: Bogota, Colombia. 
Fleet: one Canso. 
Associated Air Transport Inc, a US non- 
scheduled carrier, operates charter services 
from Miami. 
Head Office: PO Box 932, Miami 48, Florida. 
t: five C-46. 
Associated Airlines (Pty) Ltd operate charter 
air services in Australia on behalf of the parent 
companies, the Broken Hill Co and Con- 
solidated Zinc. 
Head Office: 500 Bourke St, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, Australia. 
Fleet: one Heron, one L.12. 
Associated Helicopters Ltd was a subsidiary of 
Associated Airways (see Pacific West) but now 
operates independently. Work is carried out 
on behalf of various oil companies. 
Head Office: Edmonton, Alberta. 
Executives: T. P. Fox, president; S. R. 
Kaufman, manager. 
Fleet: 14 Bell 47. 
Austin Airways Ltd was founded in 1934 and 
claims to be the oldest continuously operated 
airline in Canada. Austin operates extensive 
non-scheduled services in northern Ontario 
and western Quebec, and also undertakes 
aerial photography, air survey and forest fire 
patrol work. 
Head Office: Toronto Island Airport, Toronto, 
Ontario. 
Executives: J. A. M. Austin, president and 
general manager; J. C. Bell, chief pilot; F. W. 
Russell, chief engineer. 
Employees: 60. 
Fleet: one DC-3, one Canso, one Fairchild 
Husky, one Otter, six Beaver, five Norseman, 
three Anson, three Cessna 180. 
Austral Compafiia Argentina de Transportes 
Aéreos SA, Cel, operates regular internal 
services in Argentina with C-46s from Buenos 
Aires down the Patagonian coast to Rio 
Grande. A freight service between Buenos 
Aires and Miami is also operated. 


Head Office: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Executive: Jorge Rojas, general manager. 
Fleet: five C-46. 


Austria Flugdiengt. Little is known of this 
Austrian charter operator, except that one of 
its DC-3s crashed at Palma, Majorca, on May 
2, 1959. 


Austrian Airlines—Osterreichische Luftver- 
kehrs Aktiengesellschaft—was founded in 
September 1957 by agreement between Air 
Austria and Austrian Airways, neither of which 
had begun operations. Operations started in 
April 1958 using Viscount 779s chartered 
from Fred Olsen Airtransport; these are now 
being replaced by new Viscounts bought from 
Vickers. Services now extend from Vienna to 
Frankfurt, Stuttgart, Innsbruck, Zurich, Paris, 
London, Manchester, Rome, Belgrade, Athens, 
Sofia, Cairo, Warsaw and Moscow. 

Head Office: Vienna 111/40, Austria. 
Executives: Dipl. Ing. Ferdinand Brandner, 
Felix Schalk. 

Employees: 300. 

Fleet: six Viscount 837. 


Autair Helicopter Services Ltd operates 
charter services in Eastern Canada, specializ- 
ing in _ patrol and survey work. 
Head ffice: Montreal, Canada. 

Fleet: eight Bell 47, 12 Bell 47G-2. 


Avalon Air Transport Inc operates intra-state 
services within California between Catalina 
Island, Long Beach and Los Angeles. 

Head Office: Long Beach, California, USA. 
Executives: Wilton R. Probert, president; W. B. 
von Kleinsmid, secretary / treasurer. 

Fleet: seven Goose, one DC-3, one Vought- 
Sikorsky VS-44A. 


Aviacon y Comercio SA—Aviaco or AYC was 
founded as a private non-scheduled operator in 
1948; scheduled operation began in 1950. 
Routes radiate from Madrid to points on the 
Spanish mainland and from Madrid and 
Barcelona to the Balearic Isles. In North 
Africa, Tangier, Tetuan, Casablanca, Oran 
and Algiers are served; there are also services 
from Spain and Casablanca to Las Palmas and 
Tenerife. Aviaco also operates Marseilles - 
Majorca and Marseilles- Palma (Majorca) 
services. The company has also operated ser- 
vices from Spain to Brussels and Amsterdam 
and to West Africa and Spanish Guinea, but 
these have been discontinued. Services to 
Brussels from Barcelona and Palma have since 
been resumed, and ex-Sabena Metropolitans 
were acquired last year. 

Head Office: Aduana 33, Madrid, Spain. 
Executives: José Pazé Montes, president; 
Emilio Gil Cacho, managing director; Antonio 
Erce Diez, operations manager; Francisco 
MacLennan Arregui, commercial manager; 
Luis Valerzuela Cervera, chief engineer; José 
Inchausti Balseiro, administrative director. 
Employees: 702. 

Fleet: three Convair 440, five Heron II, three 
Bristol 170, five Languedoc. 


Aviameer Airlines Ltd was founded in October 
1957 and operates inclusive tour and general 
charter flights within Europe and the Middle 





Head Office: 26 Osystraat, Antwerp, Belgium. 
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Executive: A. Meerbergen, managing director. 
Employees: 15. 
Fleet: two Viking. 


BC Air Lines Ltd operates regular services 
around the west coast of Vancouver Island, 
and also offers irregular, charter and technical 
services in British Columbia, as well as inter- 
national charter flights. 

Head Office: Vancouver Airport, BC, Canada. 
Executives: Dr F. G. Winspear, president; 
B. W. Pitfield, vice-president; G. L. Best, 
general manager; R. Whitaker, comptroller; 
W. F. Waddington, operations manager; T. A. 
Walsh, sales manager; I. G. Kyle, superintend- 
ent of maintenance. 

Fleet: two Mallard, nine Beaver, four Norse- 
man, four Cessna 180, seven Cessna 170. 


BGA—-see British Guiana Airways. 


BNP Airways Ltd is a small charter operator 
based in Vancouver. Major overhauls are 
carried out on behalf of other operators. 
Head Office: Vancouver, BC, Canada. 
Executives: T. Ingledow, president; G. Wil- 
liamson, general manager. 

Fleet: three Goose. 


Bahamas Airways Ltd was founded in 1936 to 
take over the operation of inter-island charter 
services begun in 1933. In 1943, Pan American 
Airways acquired a 45 per cent interest in the 
company but in 1949 Bahamas Airways was 
taken over by BSAA and later became a wholl 
owned BOAC subsidiary. Early in 1959 BOAC 
sold 80 per cent of its shareholding to Skyways 
Bahamas Holding Co Ltd. In March 1956 
Bahamas Airways inaugurated a service to 
Grand Turk, Turks Island via San Salvador, 
Mayaguana and Great Inagua. The airline 
operates frequent inter-island services among 
the Bahamas and from Nassau and West End 
to Fort Lauderdale and West Palm Beach. 
There are three Hermes services a day between 
Nassau and Miami. 

Head Office: Nassau, Bahamas, BWI. 
Executives: David Brown, chairman; J. Eric 
Rylands, managing director; Capt Peter Fair, 
general manager; K. Ashworth, secretary/ 
accountant; A. Wagstaff, sales manager. 
Fleet: two Hermes 4, three DC-3, three 
Widgeon, two Goose. 


Balair AG is a Swiss charter operator that 
commenced operations in 1957. Swissair holds 
a 40 per cent financial interest, the Swiss 
Government 25 per cent and private interests 
35 per cent. Charter flights within Europe and 
also to Buenos Aires, Montevideo, New York, 
Bombay and Johannesburg have been made. 
Head Office: Basle, Switzerland. 

Executives: Dr F. E. Iselin, president; Herr 
Otto Gersbach, Capt Herzog, joint managing 
directors; Capt P. Wagner, chief pilot. 
Employees: 150. 

Fleet: two DC-4, two Viking, 12 others. 


Belgian International Air Services is arecently- 
formed charter operator that commenced opera- 
tions last year. 

Head Office: Brussels, Belgium. 

Fleet: one DC-4. 


Blatz Airlines Inc is a US non-scheduled 
carrier. 
Fleet: one DC-3. 


The first of CSA's fleet of six 11-18 turboprops, with an Ariana Afghan DC-4 in the background 
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One of Air Algérie’s Nord 2502 Noratlas freighters 
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Bonanza Airlines Inc was established in 1945 
and began service between Las Vegas and 
Reno on August 5, 1946. With 13 years of 
experience the company is now operating about 
2,090 miles of routes in Nevada, Arizona, Utah 
and California, F.27A “Silver Dart” services 
began on March 29, 1959, and are now 
operated to 13 cities. 

Head Office: Box 391, Las Vegas, Nevada, 
USA 

Executives: Edmund Converse, president and 
chairman; G. Robert Henry, executive vice- 
president; M. W. Reynolds, vice-president 
operations; W. J. Mitchell, vice-president traf- 
fic and sales; R. J. Sherer, treasurer; Ralston 
O. Hawkins, general counsel and secretary. 
Employees: 480. 

Fleet: six Fairchild F.27A (plus four on option), 
ten DC-3. 


Borneo Airways Ltd was formed in March 
1958 and has as its main shareholders, the 
Governments of the Colony of Sarawak, the 
State of Brunei and the Colony of North 
Borneo. BOAC and Malayan Airways Limited 
also have an interest. Internal services are 
operated throughout the three British terri- 
tories in Borneo using D.H.89s and Twin 
Pioneers, using Labuan as a base. 

Head Office: Labuan, North Borneo. 
Executives: D. E. M. Fiennes, chairman; Capt 
T. M. Robertson, managing pilot; J. McLear, 
commercial superintendent; A. A. Cooper, 
secretary. 

Employees: 300. 

Fleet: three Twin Pioneer, two D.H.89. 


Braathens—South-American and Far East Air- 
transport A/S (SAFE) was formed in 1946 by 
the Norwegian Braathen shipping concern for 
the operation of long-distance charter services. 
Following non-scheduled flights to the Far 
East the company operated regular scheduled 
services between Norway and Hong Kong from 
1949 until March, 1954, when the licence was 
not renewed by the Norwegian Government. 
The company now concentrates on scheduled 
internal services. Braathens also collaborates 
with Loftleidir in the operation of its Europe - 
Iceland - North America services. With the 
liquidation of Yestlandske Airways in spring 
1958 the routes flown by this company were 
taken over by Braathens. 

Head Office: Oslo, Norway. 

Executives: L. G. Braathen, president; B. G. 
Braathen, vice-president; E. Froysaa, commer- 
cial manager; J. Rad, operations manager. 
Employees: 400. 

Fleet: two DC-4, two DC-3, two F-27. On 
order: one F-27 (current). 


Bradley Air Services Ltd operate non-sche- 
duled services, mostly in Ontario. 

Head Office: Carp, Ontario. 

Executives: R. L. Bradley, president; E. Hall, 
vice-president. 

Fleet: three Cessna 180, seven Norseman, 11 
others. 


Braniff International Airways Inc. The 
original Braniff company was founded in 1928 
by Paul and Tom Braniff; and the line’s first 
acroplane, a Stinson Detroiter, bore the title 
Tulsa-Oklahoma City Airline on its fuselage. 
In 1929 the airline became part of the Univer- 
sal Aviation Corporation and in 1930 Braniff 


Airways was organized as an independent 
company. The word International was added 
to the ttle in 1948, when services were begun 
to Havana and Lima. The airline now operates 
more than 14,000 miles of routes in the United 
States and to South America. US domestic 
routes go from New York as far west as Denver, 
and from Minneapolis/St Paul down to Texas, 
Louisiana and Florida. The South American 
routes are via the west coast to Lime, from 
where they branch to Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro, La Paz, Asuncion and Buenos Aires. 
oon Office: Exchange Park, Dallas, Texas, 
ISA. 
Executives: C. E. Beard, president; F. Jones, 
chairman; J. W. Miller, executive vice-presi- 
dent: R. V. Carleton, vice-president operations; 
O. W. Crane, treasurer. 
Employees: 5,113. 
Fleet: four Boeing 707-227, six DC-7C, one 
DC-6B, nine DC-6, five Convair 440, 25 Con- 
vair 340, 18 DC-3, two C-46. On order: one 
Boeing 707-227, three Bocing 720 (provisional), 
nine Electra (current). 
British European Airways Corporation—sce 
page 484. 
British Guiana Airways (Govt.)}—BGA. In 
1934 A. J. Williams, a US citizen, began 
charter operations in British Guiana with a 
single-engined Ireland flying boat. The busi- 
ness prospered and in 1939 Mr Williams 
founded British Guiana Airways Ltd to operate 
regular, subsidized services. By the end of the 
war the company had acquired Dakotas and 
Goose amphibians. In July 1955 the Govern- 
ment bought out the airline, and its name was 
changed to British Guiana Airways (Govt.). 
The company operates scheduled domestic 
services as well as charter flying both domestic- 
ally and to neighbouring territories. 
Head Office: Box 102, Georgetown, British 
Guiana. 
Executives: Capt J. M. Farquharson, general 
manager; H. E. Wendt, technical manager; 
J. P. Wilson, chief pilot; S. H. Kennard, 
engineering superintendent; E. P. Christiani, 
accountant/secretary; J. de Frietas, traffic 
superintendent. 
Employees: 180. 
Fleet: three DC-3, three Goose. 


British Honduras Airways Ltd—BHA bought 
the assets of the Airline Division of British 
Colonial Airlines on October 24, 1956, and 
is operating the internal services worked by 
the earlier company. BHA is a wholly owned 
subsidiary of BWIA. 

Head Office: Box 186, Belize, British Honduras. 
Executive: Col T. S. Baker, manager. 

Fleet: two Cessna 180, two Cessna 170. 
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British Overseas Airways Corporation—se-. 
page 485. 


British West Indian Airways Ltd—BWIA is , 
wholly owned subsidiary of BOAC. 
company was originally organized in 1940 ang 
began operations with one Lodestar. In 1947 
British South American Airways acquired con. 
trol of BWIA and this passed to BOAC when 
it took over BSAA. In 1949 BOAC took over 
British Caribbean Airways and merged its 
operations with those of BWIA. An extensive 
network of Caribbean services is now operated 
from Bermuda as far south as Georgetown, 
(British Guiana). New York, Miami and Caracas 
are also served. Viscounts are used on the 
major routes. 

Head Office: 17 Chacon Street, Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, BWI. J 
Executives: Sir Errol dos Santos, president; 
H. O. B. Wooding, chairman; J. H. 1 
general manager; Capt P. W. Kelshall, assist. 
ant general manager, technical; Capt B. P. 
O’Duffy, operations manager; B. F. Pantin, 
general sales manager; W. Girling, manager 
traffic and agency stations; M. J. Martinez, 
secretary. 

Employees: 1,234. 

Fleet: five Viscount; five DC-3. 

Byerly Airlines operates a regular service from 
Jacksonville, Illinois, to Peoria where it con- 
nects with Ozark flights to and from Chicago. 
Head Office: Peoria, Ill, USA. 

Executives: R. M. Byerly, president; W. M. 
Staker, vice-president; J. J. Geils, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Employees: 18. 

Fleet: L.12, Bonanza. 


CAAC—-see Central African Airways Corp or 
Civil Aviation Administration of China. 


CINTA—Compania Nacional de Turismo 
Aereo (Chilean Airlines) was formed in 195] 
and started operations as an air taxi service 
using Bonanzas to transport tourists to Chile’s 
lake region. Scheduled operations were com- 
menced in 1956 of low-fare services to the 
USA from Santiago to Miami with DC-4s, 
and about this time CINTA obtained financial 
backing from Compania Sudamericana de 
Vapores Chiles, a Chilean shipping line. In 
1958 CINTA took over the services of ALA— 
Sociedad de Transportes Aereos Ltda, which 
was operating cut-price services from Santiago 
to Havana with an L.049 Constellation at first 
leased and later bought from Cubana. ALA 
was a division of Compania Salitrera de Tara- 
paca y Antofagasta, a large Chilean nitrate 
company, and also operated C-46 services to 
Panama. The CINTA-ALA combine con- 
tinued to operate L.049 and L.1049 services 
from Santiago to Havana via Guayaquil and 
Panama City and domestic DC-4 services from 
Santiago to Antofagasta, Iquique and Arica, 
but all these services were suspended last 
summer and have not been resumed. 

Head Office: Hotel Carrera, Santiago, Chile. 
Executives: A. Edwards, president; J. Costabal, 
general manager; C. Vallejo, secretary general; 
K. Rosene, technical manager. 

Fleet: one L.1049, three DC-4, one C-46, two 
DC-3, two Lockheed 10, two Bonanza. 


COPA—see Compania Panamena de Aviacion. 
CSA—see Ceskoslovenské Aerolinie. 


California Central Airlines was founded in 
1947 as an intra-state carrier and operated 
services linking San Diego, the Los Angeles 
airports, San Francisco and Oakland. It is 


East-West Airlines’ F-27 is named “City of Tamworth” 
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now operating as a non-scheduled carrier. 
Head Office: Burbank, Cal, USA. 

Executives: Col C. C. Sherman, president/ 
director of operations; E. K. Sherman, secre- 
tary/ treasurer. 

Fleet: two DC-3, two C-46. 


California Eastern Aviation Inc has widespread 
interests in the aviation industry. An Airways 
division carries out charter operations and has 
a 25 per cent share in the Argentine carrier 
Transcontinental SA, for whom technical and 
operational assistance has been provided. This 
division also plans to commence scheduled 
trunk services within the US and various route 
applications have been put before the CAB. 
Another division operates freight training 
schools for the USAF. Two subsidiary com- 
panies—Land-Air Inc and Air Carrier Service 
Corp—are engaged respectively on the manu- 
facture of electronic equipment and on the 
marketing abroad of American aeronautical 
products. 

Fleet: three L.1049H leased to TWA, one 
DC-4 


California Hawaiian is the operating name 
adopted by Airline Transport Carriers Inc, a 
US non-scheduled carrier. 

Fleet: three DC-4, two C-46, two DC-3. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines—CPAL was 
founded in 1942 by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way to acquire ten of the “bush” airlines, best 
known of which was Canadian Airways. CPAL 
operated a network of services in west and 
northwest Canada; a smaller network in the 
Winnipeg area; and a third system in Quebec 
and Labrador. These were part of the over- 
all CPR system including railways and ships. 
In 1949 the company opened two trans-Pacific 
routes, the first via Honolulu, Canton and 
Fiji to Sydney, and the second via Anchorage, 
Shemya and Tokyo to Hong Kong. In 1955 a 
trans-Polar route was opened between Van- 
couver and Amsterdam. The eastern Canada 
services have now been taken over by TCA. In 
1957 a transatlantic route was opened to 
Madrid and Lisbon and a Mexico City - 
Toronto - Montreal - Lisbon - Rome service 
was started on March 1, 1960. The airline’s 
main trunk routes now extend from Sydney 
and Auckland to Amsterdam via Fiji, Honolulu 
and Vancouver and from Buenos Aires to 
Hong Kong via Santiago, Lima, Mexico City, 
Vancouver and Tokyo. There are also services 
between Madrid and Mexico via Toronto and 
Montreal. The Canadian government has 
granted CPAL permission to operate a daily 
service between Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto 
and Montreal—and this was inaugurated with 
Britannias on May 4 last. 

Head Office: Vancouver, BC, Canada. 
Executives: G. W. G. McConachie, president; 
R. W. Ryan, executive vice-president; H. B. 
Renwick, vice-president traffic; R. B. Phillips, 
vice-president administration; H. D. Cameron, 
general manager operations. 

Employees: 2,800. 

Fleet: eight Britannia 314 and 324, seven DC- 
6B, one DC-6A/B, five Convair 240, two C-46, 
four DC-3, one Otter, one Canso Visionaire. 
On order: Four DC-8 (1961). 


Capital Airlines Inc can trace its history back 
to April 1927 when Skyline Transportation 
Company began flying mail between Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland. The following year 
Skyline was taken over by Pennsylvania Air- 
lines and passenger services were begun. In 
1936 Pennsylvania Airlines and Central Air- 
lines (then flying Detroit - Washington mail 
services) merged to form Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines. The present name was adopted in 
1948. Capital pioneered coach-class services 
and was the first US airline to introduce 
turbine-powered aircraft. The network covers 
the eastern, north eastern and southern states 
from Minneapolis/St Paul in the west to New 
York, and as far south as Miami. 

Head Office: Washington DC, USA. 
Executives: Gen D. H. Baker, president; R. G. 
Lochiel, vice-president/ treasurer; J. B. Frank- 
lin, vice-president operation. 

Fleet: 56 Viscount, 10 Lockheed L.049, 12 
DC-4, 20 DC-3, seven DC-6B (leased from 
PanAm). On order: seven Convair 880M, five 
Electra (1960). 


Capitol Airways Inc is one of the leading US 
large irregular carriers. 

Head Office: Nashville, Tennessee, USA. 
Executive: J. F. Stallings, president. 

Fleet: 20 C-46, three L.749, one L.1049G. 





Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines Inc—Caribair was 
founded in 1939, and in June that year took 
over the operations of its predecessor, Powel- 
son Air Service, which had started scheduled 
services late in 1938+ The company now oper- 
ates services within Puerto Rico and to the 
Dominican Republic and the Virgin Islands. 
Head Office: Box 6035, Santurca, Puerto Rico. 
Executives: D. Trigo, president; J. Sierra, vice- 
president operations; R. B. Forrest, vice-presi- 
dent traffic; B. Trigo, vice-president. 

Fleet: four DC-3. 


Carsair Air Service Ltd was founded in 1955 
to operate non-scheduled service in New 
Guinea. Operations are reported to have been 
suspended since late in 1958. No recent news 
of this carrier is available. 

Head Office: Jacksons Airstrip, Port Moresby, 
New Guinea. 

Executive: R. Carswall, chairman. 

Fleet: two Anson, one Avro 19, one L.12A, one 
Beechcraft, one Norseman. 
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Darwin. Electras and the DC-6B link Hong 
Kong with Tokyo and Osaka via Manila, Taipei 
and Seoul, and fly southwest to Singapore, 
Rangoon and Calcutta via Saigon, Bangkok and 
Kuala Lumpur. The DC-6 operates to Brunei 
as Kuching, and also to Vientiane and Pnom- 
enh. 
Head Office: 1 Connaught Road, Hong Kong. 
Executives: W. C. G. Knowles, chairman; 
W. B. Rae-Smith, managing director; D. R. Y. 
Bluck, commercial manager; Capt K. W. Steele, 
operations manager; J. T. Gething, engineer- 
ing director. 
Employees: 279. 
Fleet: two Electra, one DC-6B, one DC-6, 
one DC-4, one DC-3, 


Cayman Brac Airways Ltd operates over a 
98-mile route between Grand Cayman Island, 
south of Cuba, and Cayman Brac. 

Head Office: Grand Cayman, British West 
Indies. 

Fleet: one Aero Commander 520. 





Ethiopian’s DC-6Bs link Addis Ababa and Frankfurt 


Caspair Ltd has for several years been operat- 
ing scheduled services round Lake Victoria in 
association with East African Airways. Services 
are now operated from Entebbe to Bukoba, 
Geita and Mwanza. 

Head Office: Box 2238, Nairobi, Kenya. 
Executives: L. K. Campling, F. K. Campling, 
H. Vanderwal, directors; C. H. Bramich, secre- 
tary. 

Employees: 26. 

Fleet: three DH.89, one Cessna 182, one 
Bonanza, one Piper Cub. 


Catalina Channel Airways. Little is known of 
this US carrier except that it owns a Grumman 
Goose. 


Catalina Pacific Airlines operates from Los 
Angeles International Airport to Catalina 
Island through its Catalina Airlines Division 
and from Los Angeles to Palm Springs through 
its Palm Springs Airlines Division. 

Head Office: Beverly Hills, Cal, USA. 

Fleet: one Dove, two DC-3. 


Cathay Pacific Airways Ltd—CPA was 
founded in 1946, and started operations be- 
tween Manila and Hong Kong using DC-3s. 
It was re-registered as a Hong Kong company 
on October 18, 1948, when it was bought by 
John Swire & Sons Ltd and the China Naviga- 
tion Co Ltd (two-thirds) and Australian 
National Airways. The original owners re- 
tained a 20 per cent interest in Cathay Pacific, 
which was bought out in 1950 by the other 
interests. In 1954'a-further issue of shares 
was taken up by John Swire, the China Navi- 
gation Co and the P. & O. Steam Navigation 
Co Ltd. In 1956 the Borneo Co Ltd also be- 
came shareholders and on July 1, 1959, Cathay 
Pacific merged with Hong Kong Airways Ltd 
and at this time BOAC and Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co Ltd became shareholders. Cathay 
Holdings Ltd holds 84.5 per cent of the total 
shares of CPA, and shares in Cathay Holdings 
are held by Butterfield & Swire, the China 
Navigation Co, Australia National Airways, 
P. & O. and the Borneo Co. Of the remaining 
shares in CPA, BOAC Associated Companies 
Ltd holds 15 per cent and Jardine, Matheson 
0.5 per cent. 7. 
CPA operates a once weekly Electra service 
from Hong Kong to Sydney via Manila and 


Central African Airways Corporation—CAA 
was formed in 1946 by the Governments of 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. CAA succeeded the wartime Southern 
Rhodesia Air Services and the pre-war 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland Airways Ltd which 
commenced operations in 1933. CAA operates 
both domestic and regional services, the latter 
calling at Elisabethville, Mbeya, Durban, 
Johannesburg, Lourenco Marques and Beira. 
There is also the “Zambezi” Viscount 
Colonial coach service to London, and the 
“Rhodesian Comet” service to London oper- 
ated for CAA by BOAC. 

Head Office: Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
Executives: M. Stuart-Shaw, general manager; 
R. P. Hartley, assistant general manager; G. C. 
Draper, traffic and sales manager; K. H. 
Greager, engineering manager; Capt M. 
O’Donovan, operations manager; W. B. James, 
chief accountant; W. L. Stedman, planning 
manager. 

Employees: 1,155. 

Fleet: four Viscount 748, six DC-3, five Beaver. 


Central Air Transport Inc is a non-scheduled 
carrier in California. 

Head Office: 10523 Burbank Blvd, Hollywood, 
California. 

Executives: Fred R. Atkins, president; A. J. 
Baughman, secretary treasurer; Donald E. 
Shade, vice-president; George B. Culley, asst. 
treasurer. 

Fleet: one DC-4. 


Central Airlines Inc was established as an 
intra-state operator in Oklahoma in 1944, The 
company’s first inter-state operations were 
authorized in 1946 and operations, with Beech 
Bonanzas, were inaugurated in September 
1949. DC-3 operations began in 1950 and all 
Bonanzas were withdrawn during the follow- 
ing year. At present the airline has a route 
mileage of 3,661 serving 36 cities in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and 
Colorado. 

Head Office: Fort Worth, Texas, USA. 
Executives: K. H. Kahle, president; F. E. 
Howe, executive vice-president/ treasurer; A. S. 
Aldridge, vice-president traffic and sales; R. L. 
Wageneck, vice-president operations; C. E. 
Lundstrom, secretary/assistant treasurer. 
Fleet: Twelve DC-3 owned, three DC-3 leased 
from US Navy. 
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Central Airways Co operate charter services 
and offer training facilities in Ontario. 

Head Office: Toronto, Canada. 

Executive: R. S. Wong, general manager. 
Employees: 25. 

Fleet: 17 various. 

Ceskoslovenské Aerelinie—CSA is the Czech 
state airline which was founded in 1946 as 
successor to the CSA established in 1923 and 
which, until the war, operated in competition 
with CLS. The airline now operates Tu-104A 
services between Prague and Cairo, Prague 
and Bombay via Cairo and Bahrain Island, 
Prague and Moscow and (as from early April) 
Prague - London. Il-14s connect the Czech 
capital to Amsterdam, Belgrade, Berlin, Brus- 
sels, Bucharest, Budapest, Copenhagen, Hel- 
sinki, London, Paris, Sofia, Stockholm, Tirana, 
Vienna, Warsaw and Zurich. Il-14s and Il-12s 
operate a network of domestic services. CSA 
has recently taken delivery of two 78-passenger 
Il-18s. 

Head Office: Namesti Republiky, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Executives: Josef Prochazka, director general; 
Al. Palichleb, operations director; J. Jechum- 
tal, commercial director. 

Employees: 1,959. 

Fleet: four Tu-104A, two Il-18 Moskva, 25 
Il-14, three Il-12, two DC-3. On order: four 
I-18 (current). 


Chicago Airways, Inc, not to be confused with 
the helicopter airline, operates daily services 
in accordance with traffic demands between 
Chicago, St Louis, Milwaukee and Peoria to 
and from a considerable number of local com- 
munities. Operations had to be discontinued 
in 1959, but an increase in route mileage is 
planned for this year. 

Head Office: 1791, W. Howard Street, Chicago. 
I mployees 15. 


Chicago Helicopter Airways Inc—CHA has 
authorization to operate helicopters to any 
point within a 60-mile radius of Chicago's 
O’Hare International Airport. Operations com- 
menced in August 1949 as Helicopter Air Ser- 
vice Inc, mail services to 54 Chicago suburban 
post offices three times a day being operated. 
Under its new title the company began sche- 
duled passenger services on November 12, 
1956, between O’Hare and Midway Airports. 
In April 1957 the service was extended to 
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One of Guest's three ex-SAS DC-6s 


Meigs Field in downtown Chicago and in 1958 
Gary, Indiana, and Winnetka, Illinois, were 
added to the network. CHA now provides 150 
passenger flights a day in 12-passenger S-58C 
helicopters. 

Head Office: 5240 West 63rd Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, USA. 

Executives: John S. Gleason Jr, president/ 
treasurer; C. W. Moore, executive vice-presi- 
dent; John C. Brogan, vice-president/ secretary; 
Robert B. Keil, assistant secretary/ treasurer; 
C. E. Liske, vice-president traffic and sales; 
Robert S. Angstadt, vice-president operations; 
D. S. Angstadt, superintendent of maintenance. 
Employees: 164 

Fleet: eight S-58C, five Bell 47G. On order: 
three Sikorsky S-61. 


Civil Air Transport—CAT was founded by 
Maj-Gen. Chennault, leader of the A. V. G. 
Flying Tigers, and Whiting Willauer on 
October 25, 1946, as CNRRA Air Transport 
for the carriage of famine relief supplies to 
China. From 1947 commercial loads were 
allowed on return flights. After a series of 
moves forced by the Communist advance 
through China CAT moved to Formosa in 
1950. The airline, in addition to charter work 
in various parts of the world, operates round- 
the-island passenger and cargo services and 
international flights to Japan, South Korea, 
Manila, Hong Kong and Bangkok. CAT is 
closely associated with Air Asia Co Ltd. 

Head Office: Taipei, Taiwan (Formosa). 
Executives: Wang Wensen, chairman; H. L. 
Grundy, managing director; A. Hiatt, treasurer; 
Cc. S. Carter, secretary; V. M. Green, vice- 
president, traffic and sales. 

Employees: 613. 

Fleet: two DC-4, 18 Curtiss C-46, five DC-3, 
two PBY Catalina, one DC-6B. On order: one 
Convair 880 Model 31. 


Civil Aviation Administration of China— 
CAAC (also known as Minhaiduy) is successor 
to Skoga, which was formed in 1952 as a joint 
Soviet-Chinese undertaking. In 1954 Soviet 
participation was withdrawn. Minhaiduy now 
operates a large domestic network and inter- 
national services to Ulan-Bator (Mongolia) 
and Irkutsk (as part of the Peking - Moscow 
route), Mandalay, Rangoon, Hanoi, Vietnam, 
Lhasa (Tibet) and Pyong-Yang (North 
Korea). 

Head Office: Peking, China. 

Fleet: I-18, Tl-14, 1-12, Li-2. 

Coastal Cargo is a US non-scheduled carrier 
that operates an ex-Capital Airlines Constella- 
tion modified for freight carrying. 

Fleet: one L.049 Constellation. 


Commercial Air Services (Pty) Ltd—CAS was 
founded in 1946 as a charter operator. Regu- 


Lufthansa’s Viscount 814s have replaced Metropolitans on services to London 
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lar services were begun in 1948. Ar Present 
CAS flies twice-daily Lodestar services 
weekday between Johannesburg and W 
going on to Durban on Saturdays. On Syp. 
days a Durban-Port Elizabeth - Durbes 
newspaper delivery service is flown, and then 
a Durban - Welkom - Johannesburg service 
— is .-—* — Airwork Ltd, 

t no er S any ties with 
(Rhodesia). "EAS is the sole dletrliouer te 
Cessna aircraft in Southern Africa. Cas 
(Natal) (Pty) Ltd, based at Durban, is , 
subsidiary doing charter work and sales of 
Gear" Off PO B 2 J 

e ce: ox 2245, Johannesburg 
South Africa. 

Executives: J. M. S. Martin, L. Zimm 
joint managing directors; Capt G. N. Cock, 
operations manager. 

Employees: 60. 

Fleet: two Lodestar, one Cessna 310C, on 
Cessna Skylane, one Cessna Skylark, one 
Cessna 175, one Cessna 172. 


Commercial Air Services (Rhodesia) (Py) 
Ltd was formed in 1946 as a subsidiary of 
Commercial Air Services (Pty) Ltd of South 
Africa, but the latter’s holding was acquired 
jointly in 1956 by Airwork Ltd and Anglo 
Transvaal Industries. In addition to charter 
flying, internal services with Cessna 180s 
within Southern Rhodesia between Bulawayo, 
Shabani, Gwelo, Fort Victoria and Salisbury 
are flown, these services having been taken 
over from Central African Airways. 

Head Office: PO Box 632, Bulawayo, Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Employees: 12. 

Fleet: one Cessna 310, two Cessna 180, two 
Cessna 195. 


Commodore Aviation operates a shuttle service 
with Trecker Gulls (US-built Piaggio P.136s) 
between Sausalito and Lake Tahoe, California 
Head Office: Box 212, Sausalito, California. 
Fleet: Trecker Gulls. 


Compagnia [Italiana Elicotteri SRL—CIE 
began operations in 1956 and is based on the 
Gestione heliport. A seasonal service from 
Rimini to Monte Titano (San Marino) was 
operated from August 1 to September 30, 1959, 
and this year will begin on June 28, finishing 
on September 30. A total of 2,438 passengers 
were flown over this route last year in 732 
flights covering a total of 9,093 miles. In addi- 
tion, CIE also undertakes crop spraying, pilot 
training, forest patrol, aerial photography, 
banner towing, rescue work and other activities 
Head Office: 42 Via Lima, Rome. 
Employees: 25. 

Fleet: five Agusta-Bell 47. 


Compagnie Air Transport is a charter — 
tor, but also participates in “The Si 
Arrow” London- Paris rail/air/rail service 


° ted by Silver City Airways. 

dl ead Office: 9 Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris, 
e. 

Fleet: one Bristol Freighter. 


ie Générale de Transports Aériem 
was formed in 1953 by the merg- 

ing of the original Air Algérie & Cie Air Trans 
port. The controlling interest in CGTA Ai 
Algérie is held r! Cie Gle Transatlantique 
association with Cie de Navigation Mixte. Ser- 
vices are operated within Algeria, from 
to Palma, to numerous places in France and to 
Geneva. Caravelle services between Paris and 
Algiers began on Jan 12, and Paris - Oran 
and Paris - Bone Caravelle services have sine 
been inaugurated. 
Head Office: Algiers, Algeria. ‘ 
Executives: J. Richard-Deshais, president 
director general; Col J. Soufflet, assistant © 
the president; Col H. Alias, director general. 
Employees: 1,203. 
Fleet: three Caravelle, three Nord 2502 Nor 
atlas, two L.749A, ten DC-4, three DC-3. On 
order: one Caravelle. 


ie Haitienne de Transports Aériens— 

‘A is the recent successor to Corps 

d’ Aviation de l’Armée d’Haiti, a a | tran 

pert organization founded in 1942, which 

gan mail carriage in the following year and 

passenger services in 1944. Cohata operates # 
600-mile domestic route network. 
Head Office: Port au Prince, Haiti. 

Executives: A. Maignan, commandant; Capt 

P. Nicolas, assistant commandant operations 

Fleet: DC-3, one Stratoliner. 
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Compania Aeronautica U ya SA—Causa, 
gas founded in 1936 and in 1938 opened a 
route between Montevideo and Buenos Aires, 
using Junkers Ju52/3m seaplanes. In 1943 
Causa opened a second route across Rio de la 
Plata, from Colonia to Buenos Aires. Sandring- 
ham flying-boats are used on both routes. The 
Montevideo - Buenos Aires route is flown in 

with Aerolineas Argentinas, with the 
"Meo company flying 15 services a week. 
The Colonia route is also flown once each way 
on weekdays. 


Head Office: San Jose 1156, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. . , 
Executives: J. A. Beisso, president; T. L. 


Borges, managing director; O. M. Rodriquez, 


secretary. 
Fleet: threé Short Sandringham. 


fia Cubana de Aviacion SA—Cubana, 
was founded in 1929 as Compafiia Nacional 
Cubana de Aviacion Curtiss SA, for the opera- 
tion of a school and charter services. Sche- 
duled services were begun in 1930. Pan 
American obtained 100 r cent control of 
the company in 1932. PAA’s holding was 
subsequently much reduced until in 1953 it 
was only 20 per cent, and it has now with- 
drawn from Cubana. The company now flies 
domestic services and also routes to Mexico, 
USA, Bermuda, Jamaica and Spain. In order 
to meet the fierce competition in the area, 
Cubana has now introduced Viscounts and 
Britannias. 
Head Office: Aeropuerto Jose Marti, Rancho 
Boyeros, Havana, Cuba. 
Executives: G. T. H. Rodriguez, president and 
general manager; Dr C. M. O’E, Martinez, 
secretary; I. C. Perez, treasurer. 
Fleet: three L.1049G, two Viscount 755, three 
Viscount 818, four Britannia (one leased to 
Eagle Airways), six DC-3. 
Compaiiia de Aviacion “Faucett” SA is one of 
the oldest South American airlines, having been 
founded in 1928. The company now flies over 
6,368 miles of internal routes and it is one 
of the few airlines which operate aircraft of 
their own manufacture; about 30 Faucett-built 
Stinsons were produced, and four of these are 
still used by the airline. The company’s 
honorary president was the original founder. 
Head Office: Jiron Union 926, Lima, Peru. 
Executives: E. J. Faucett, hon president; 
Eduardo Dibés, president; A. Bentin, managing 
director. 
Fleet: four DC-4, eight DC-3, four Faucett- 
Stinson F.19. 


Compaiiia Dominicana de Aviacion, C por A 
—CDA was founded in 1944 by local interests 
and Pan American Airways. Scheduled domestic 
operations began that year. The company 
operates services to San Juan, Puerto Rico, and 
to Miami, Florida. 

Head Office: Ciudad Trujillo, 
Republic. 

Executives: C. A. McLaughlin, president; E. C. 
Haeger, general manager. 

Fleet: two DC-4, four C-46, one DC-3, one 
Beaver. 


Compafiia Ecuatoriana de Aviacion—CEA flies 
low-fare services from Miami to Lima in con- 
junction with Aerovias Panama Airways using 
an ex-Connor Airlines DC-6. Stops are made 
at Panama, Cali, Quito and Guayaquil. Agree- 
ments with Aerovias Panama and Aerolineas 
Peruanas will, subject to Government approval, 
allow a cheap-fare, through service from Miami 
to Buenos Aires. 

Head Office: Oficina 32, Pasaje Amador B-7, 
Quito, Ecuador. 

Executives: M. A. Arteaga, president. 

Fleet: two C-46. 


Compafiia Mercanti! Anénima Iberia, Lineas 
Aéreas Espafiolas, was established in 1940 as 
successor to LAPE. Originally the Spanish 
Government owned 51 per cent of the capital 
with other Spanish interests and Deutsche 
Lufthansa holding the other 49 per cent. All 
stock was subsequently acquired by the 
Government. Iberia began as a domestic 
operator but has in addition to its internal 
Services others to London, Paris, Frankfurt, 

eva, Rome and Lisbon. Long distance 
services are operated to New York, Mexico, 
Puerto Rico, Venezuela, Cuba, Colombia, 


Dominican 


Brazil and Argentina. Services are also opera- 
ted to Tangier, North Africa, Las Palmas and 
West Africa. 

Head Office: Madrid, Spain. 

D. Tomas 


Executives: Delgado, chairman; 





























D. C. G. Lucia, general manager; F. Iglesias, 
chief engineer; J. M. Ansaldo, chief flight 
operations; J. Viniegra, general secretary. 
Fleet: five L.1049G, seven DC-4, 15 DC-3, 
four Bristol 170, seven Convair 440, two 
Ju52/3m, one D.H.89, three Consul. On 
order: three DC-8. 


Compafiia Mexicana de Aviacion SA—CMA 
was founded on August 20, 1924, to carry pay- 
roll gold from Tampico to the oil fields in the 
State of Veracruz, thus avoiding the bandits 
who had been attacking the paymasters travel- 
ling by surface. The original fleet consisted of 
single-engined Lincoln Standard biplanes. In 
1929 Pan American Airways acquired 100 per 
cent of CMA’s stock but this holding was 
subsequently considerably reduced and is now 
42 per cent. CMA, now the main Mexican air- 
line, operates a network of services within 
Mexico and to San Antonio (Texas), Los 
Angeles, Chicago and Havana. Scheduled 
freight services are also operated within 
Mexico and to Los Angeles. Comets operate 
the “Golden Aztec” services from Mexico City 
to Los Angeles, Chicago and Havana. 

noe Office: Box 901, Balderas 36, Mexico, 


Executives: A. Saenz, president; P. A. Chapa, 

vice-president; C. F. Osuna, vice-president; 
I. Pérez, treasurer; A. Flores, secretary; 

Max Healey, general manager; M. H. Jones, 

operations manager; F. O. Willy, traffic and 

sales manager. 

Employees: 2,500. 

Fleet: two Comet 4C, seven DC-6, six DC-4, 

19 DC-3, three Fairchild C-82A. On order: 

one Comet 4C. 


Compafiia Panamena de Aviacion SA—COPA, 
an affiliate of Pan American World Airways, 
was founded in 1944 by PAWA and Panaman- 
ian interests, with the US line holding 40 per 
cent of the stock. This holding has since been 
reduced. Scheduled services were begun in 
1948. The company now operates a system 
serving various points in Panama and Costa 
Rica. 

Head Office: Panama City, Panama. 
Executives: C. Icaza, president; R. Huerte- 
matte, secretary; F. Icaza, vice-president. 
Fleet: two DC-3, two C-46. 


Condor Luftreederei GmbH was founded in 
1957, and operates inclusive tours and charter 
services from Hamburg to other parts of 
Europe and the Near East, using 50-passenger 
Metropolitans. The technical and operations 
base is at Fuhlsbiittel Airport, Hamburg. 
Head Office: Holzbriicke 8, Hamburg. 
Executives: Dr Rolf Kersten, general manager; 
P. Lauxen, commercial manager; H. Seifert, 
technical manager. 

Employees: 45. 

Fleet: two Convair 440. 


Connellan Airways Ltd became a limited 
company in 1951 but operations were begun 
in August 1939 when E. J. Connellan started 
flying a fortnightly 1,184-mile route serving 
nearly a score of places between Wyndham 








Frontier Airlines’ Convair 340 “Sunliner Navajo” takes on another load 


and Alice Springs; he used a Percival Gull. 
Now the company operates extensive local 
services based on Alice Springs chiefly within 
the Northern Territory. Unduplicated route 
mileage is 9,644 and stops are made at nearly a 
hundred points. 

Head Office: Alice Springs, NT, Australia. 
Executives: E. J. Connellan, governing director; 
I. M. Leslie, manager. 

Employees: 38. 

Fleet: Two Beech C-18S, one B.50 Twin Bon- 
anza, one DH89, one Short S.16/1 Scion, 
three Cessna 180, one Beech D-17S, one Auster 
Aiglet. 

Connor Airlines Inc is a US non-scheduled 
carrier. 

Fleet: three C-46, one DC-3. 

Continental Air Lines Inc—CAL counts its 
history as dating from July 15, 1934 when 
Varney Speed Lines began a service between 
El Paso and Pueblo with Lockheed Vegas. In 
December of that year the Southwest Division 
of Varney Speed Lines became Varney Air 
Transport and on May 26, 1937, the company 
became Continental Air Lines. Earlier in 1937 
the Denver - Pueblo route of Wyoming Air 
Service (Inland Air Lines) was acquired. The 
company’s latest acquisition, in 1955, was 
Pioneer Air Lines, which began service in 1945. 
Pioneer’s routes measured 2,000 miles and 
served 22 cities in Texas and New Mexico. In 
November, 1955 Continental was awarded the 
Chicago - Los Angeles route via Kansas City 
and Denver, and this award marked its tran- 
sition to a large trunk airline. Viscount 812s 
went into service on this route on May 28, 
1958, and Boeing 707-124 Golden Jet services 
started last June. Four Convair 600s and/or 8 
more Viscount 812s may be ordered if Con- 
tinental is awarded new California - Texas 
routes. 

Head Office: Stapleton Airfield, Denver 7, 
Colorado, USA. 

Executives: L. H. Mueller, chairman; R. F. Six, 
president; H. L. Lawrence, exec vice-pres; 
O. R. Haueter, vice-president operations; C. H. 
Calhoun, vice-president engineering and main- 
tenance; Alexander Damm, vice-president 
finance. 

Employees: 2,416. 

Fleet: four Boeing 707-124, five DC-7B, one 
DC-6B, 15 Viscount 812. Leased aircraft: one 
DC-6B, one DC-6, 10 DC-3. On order: one 
Boeing 707-124. 

Continental Charters Inc is a 
scheduled carrier. 

Fleet: three C-46, one DC-3. 
Continentale Deutsche Luftreederei GmbH— 
CDL commenced non-scheduled operations in 
June 1959 with two DC-4s. The company 
specializes in charter flights to the Middle and 
Far East. 

Head Office: Hamburg, Germany. 

Executives: Mario F. Ferreira, chairman of the 
board; Jacques Brodu, general manager; 
Gustav Hornei, director of operations. 
Employees: 32. 

Fleet: two DC-4. 


US non- 
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Cordova Airlines Inc began operations in 
1934 and now operates services in the Anchor- 
age - Cordova - Seward area. 

Head Office: Anchorage, Alaska. 

Executives: M. K. Smith, president; D. P. 
Swanson, vice-president operations. 

Fleet: two DC-3, three Cessna 170, one Cessna 
180, two Grumman Widgeon, one C-46, one 
Piper PA-14 Family Cruiser. 


Corporacion Boliviano de Fomento—CBF is a 
government owned carrier concentrating on 
the bulk air carriage of meat. 

Head Office: La Paz, Bolivia. 

Fleet: three B-17, three C-46. 


Correio Aero Nacional is a transport branch 
of the Brazilian armed services and it is 
responsible for the operation of air services to 
areas of Brazil which would not justify com- 
mercial airline operation. Operations were 
begun in 1931 and by 1954 more than 45,000 
miles of routes were in operation. In addition 
to domestic operations this military airline 
serves points in Bolivia, French Guiana, Para- 
guay, Peru and Uruguay. 

Fleet: approx 56 DC-3, 20 Beech 18, eight 
Bonanza, two Canso, 12 Fairchild C-82. 


Cosara—Société de Transports Aériens en 
Extréme Orient operates non-scheduled ser- 
vices from Saigon 

Head Office: Saigon, Vietnam. 

Executives: Pham Hoe, managing director; M. 
Loubiere, director general. 

Fleet: four DC-4, four Bretagne 


Cruzeiro—Servicos Aereos Cruzeiro do Sul 
SA. This airline’s history goes back to 
December 1927 when Syndicato Condor Ltda 
was founded by German interests. A coastal 
route was established from Belem through Rio 
de Janeiro and on to Buenos Aires and across 
the Andes to Santiago in Chile. From Natal 
south this formed part of the German route to 
South America opened in 1934. Dornier Wal, 
Junkers F13 and W34s were used by Condor 
and later Ju52s and Focke Wulf Condors came 
into service. In 1942 the company was re- 
organized, cleared of German control and given 
its present name. The company now operates 
more than 18,000 miles of routes in Brazil and 
between Brazil and neighbouring countries. 
Head Office: Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Executives: Dr J. R. Dantas, president; 
J V. de Carvalho, commercial director; 
Col F. A. Roche, operations director. 

Fleet: 34 DC-3, ten Convair 240, four Convair 
340, four Convair 440, four Beech AT-11. 


Cuba Aeropostal SA operates local services 
within Cuba 

Head Office: Havana, Cuba. 

Executives: G. E. Alfonso, president; Dr J. M. 
B. Goas, secretary. 

Fleet: three C-46. 


Cubana—see Compafiia Cubana de Aviacion 
SA. 


Currey Air Transport Ltd is registered as a US 
supplemental air carrier, and trades under the 


JAL’s DC-7C fleet 
connects Tokyo 
with the West 
Coast of the US 


name of Trans-Continental. It is also asso- 
ciated with Great Lakes Airlines. 

Head Office: Oakland, California, USA. 
Executives: A. R. Currey, president; G. D. 
Thompson, vice-president. 

Fleet: one DC-4, two C-46. 


oe Airways Ltd was founded in 1947 by 
BEA, the Cyprus Government and private 
interests. The BEA shareholding is now 23 
per cent. The services of Cyprus Airways are 
now operated by BEA Viscounts and Comet 
4Bs, which connect Nicosia with Athens, 
Istanbul, Ankara, Rome, Milan, Geneva, 
Munich and London, and also to Tel Aviv, 
Beirut, Damascus, Kuwait, Bahrein and Doha. 
Head Office: Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Executives: Sir C. Raeburn, chairman; Gp 
Capt P. Holroyd-Smith, general manager; J. 
Theodossiou, assistant general manager. 
Employees: 100. 


Delta Air Lines Inc, founded in 1925 as the 
world’s first commercial crop dusting company, 
inaugurated passenger service over the route 
between Dallas and Atlanta in 1929. Later the 
route was extended to Fort Worth on the west 
and Charleston on the east. On May 1, 1953, 
Chicago & Southern Airlines Inc, founded in 
1934, merged with Delta, the resulting com- 
pany being known as Delta-C & S Airlines and, 
since 1956, as Delta Air Lines. Delta’s routes 
stretch from New York, Detroit and Chicago in 
the north to Houston, New Orleans, Miami, 
Havana, San Juan and Caracas in the south. 
The network extends westwards to Kansas City, 
Dallas and Fort Worth, while throughplane 
agreements with American Airlines provide ser- 
vice to El Paso, Tucson, Phoenix, San Diego, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco. The company 
serves 67 cities over a 11,385-mile route system 
and will begin Convair 880 services in May. 
Jet services with 119-passenger DC-8s began 
on September 18 last between New York and 
Atlanta. 

Head Office: Atlanta, Georgia, USA. 
Executives: C. E. Woolman, president and 
general manager; R. W. Freeman, chairman of 
the board; T. G. Cole, executive vice-president 
administration; C. H. Dolson, executive vice- 
president operations; T. M. Miller, vice-presi- 
dent traffic and sales; Erle Cocke Jr, vice-presi- 
dent civic affairs; W. T. Beebe, vice-president 
personnel; R. S. Maurer, vice-president legal; 
R. L. Griffith, vice-president. 

Employees: 6,889. 

Fleet: six DC-8, 11 DC-7B, 10 DC-7, seven 
DC-6 owned, five DC-6 leased, 28 Convair 
440, five C-46 freighters, 12 DC-3 (including 
two freighters). On order: 10 Convair 880 
(current). 


Deutsche Flugdienst GmbH—DFG is one of 
the leading German non-scheduled carriers. 
Deutsche Lufthansa holds 95.5 per cent of the 
shares in DFG’s capital. 

Head Office: Frankfurt am Main Airport, 
Germany. 

Executives: Helmut Clarenbach, managing 
director; Kurt Ejisenger, assistant managing 
director. 

Fleet: five Convair 240, two Viking. 


Deutsche Lufthansa, not to be confused with 
the West German airline, was formed in May 
1954 although it did not receive any aircraft 
until late 1955, when some II-l4s were sup- 
plied under an agreement between Aeroflot 
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and DLH. Scheduled services began op 
February 4, 1956, over the Berlin - Warsaw 
route, and internal services in East Germany 
began on June 16, 1957. Super Aero 455 
operate taxi services from German cities to 
countries bordering East Germany, and AN-?s 
and Brigadyrs undertake crop-spraying and 
charter flying. DLH operates internationaj 
services from Berlin to Bucharest, Budapest, 
Moscow, Prague, Sofia, Warsaw and Wilno. 
Il-18s are to be introduced on the Berlin. 
Moscow route this month and as from May 
will fly from Berlin to Bucharest, Sofia and 
Tirana. 

Head Office: Berlin, German Democratic 
Republic. 

Fleet: I-18, at least 12 Il-14, also Super Aero 
45, Ld 60 Brigadyr, AN-2. 


Deutsche Lufthansa AG—DLH began interna] 
operations on April 1, 1955, services to 
London on May 16 and to New York on June 
8 of that year. The original DLH was 
founded in January 1926 and its winged crest 
originated with Deutsche Luftreederei in 1919, 
The new Lufthansa operates internal services 
to nine German cities and international ser- 
vices in Europe. Long-haul routes go from 
Hamburg, Dusseldorf and Frankfurt to New 
York, Montreal and Chicago, to Buenos Aires 
and Santiago, to the Middle East as far as 
Teheran, and to the Far East as far as Bang- 
kok. Lufthansa began Boeing 707 services 
between Frankfurt and New York non-stop 
on Maich 17. The airline has a 95.5 per cent 
holding in Deutsche Flugdienst. 

Head Office: 1 Claudiusstrasse, Cologne. 
Executives: Dr K. Weigelt, chairman of the 
board; H. M. Bongers, commercial director; 
Dipl. Ing. G. Holtje, technical director. 
Employees: 7,500. 

Fleet: one Boeing 707-430, four L.1649A, 
seven L.1049G, nine Viscount 814, nine Con- 
vair 440, three DC-3 freighters, three Safir (for 
crew training), nine Chipmunk (for crew 
training), two Twin Bonanza (for crew train- 
ing). On order: four Boeing 707-430, four 
Boeing 720B-030 (1961). 


Direccao de Transportes Aéreos—DTA was 
founded in 1938 as a division of the Ports, 
Railways and Transport Administration in 
Portuguese West Africa. Operations began in 
1938 and at present DTA operates a network 
of domestic services and also a route between 
Luanda and Leopoldville and also to Pointe 
Noire and Sao Tome. 

Head Office: Luanda, Angola. 

Executives: Eng. V. Outeiro, president; J. de S. 
Medina, managing director. 

Fleet: seven DC-3, four Beech 18, three 
D.H.89. 


Divisao de Exploracao dos Transportes Aéreos 
—DETA was organized in 1936 by the 
Colonial Government of Mozambique as 
a division of the Department of Railways, 
Harbours and Airways. Domestic services are 
operated and there are routes to Durban, 
Johannesburg and Salisbury. 

Head Office: Lourenco Marques, Mozambique 
Executives: A. Periera Leite, director 
general; A. H. Pinho de Cunha, manager; 
M. A. Cardosa Barata, acting manager. 

Fleet: three DC-3, three Lodestar, four Dove, 
two Ju52/3m, four Rapide. On option: three 
F-27. 


Dominion Helicopters Ltd operate and main- 
tain helicopters from their base in Toronto. 
Head Office: Toronto, Canada. 

Executives: J. M. Fleming, president; E. W. 
Grant, vice-president. 

Employees: 21. 

Fleet: seven Bell 47. 


Eagle Airways (Bahamas) Ltd—see page 487 
Eagle Airways (Bermuda) Ltd—see page 487. 


East African Airways Corporation—EAAC 
came into being in 1946; it is responsible for 
the development of air transport in the three 
territories of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika 
and each territory is represented on the Board, 
as is BOAC. The Corporation is successor to 
the pre-war Wilson Airways. EAAC operates 4 
network of domestic services in the th 

territories and international services to neigh- 
bouring African states, South Africa, Pakistan, 
India and the United Kingdom. EAAC DC- 
4Ms operate coach services to London, while 
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Britannias chartered from BOAC operate first / 
tourist services on this route. 

A thrice-weekly Comet service to London is 
planned to start in July, also a twice-weekly 
service to Bombay and a weekly service to 
Johannesburg. 

Head Office: Nairobi Airport, PO Box 19002, 
Kenya. 

Executives: Col M. C. P. Mostert, general 
manager; A. V. Gill, asst. gen. mgr.; Capt E. E. 
Morris, operations manager; A. E. Robinson, 
chief engineer; P. A. Travers, sales manager; 
§. G. Choppin, chief accountant. 

Employees: 1,520. 

Fleet: three Canadair DC-4M, eight DC-3, four 
D.H.89. On order: two Comet 4 (May 1960). 


East-West Airlines Ltd was founded in 1947 
to provide feeder services between inland dis- 
tricts, Brisbane and Sydney. Services between 
Tamworth and Sydney were opened in that 
year and to Brisbane in 1948. The airline 
now links 25 points in New South Wales and 
southern Queensland with Sydney and Bris- 
bane. A Friendship po = Be intended for 
TAA was put into service last autumn; it is 
on long-term charter from TAA. South Coast 
Airways Pty Ltd became a subsidiary of East- 
West in 1953. 

The Hudsons are used for air survey work, 
and a Twin Bonanza was acquired in March, 
1959 for rain-making experiments over the 
Upper Darling Catchment area. 

Head Office: Tamworth, NSW, Australia. 
Executives: D. M. Shand, chairman; Capt A. J. 
Smith, general manager; R. O. Cooksey, admin. 
manager; J. G. Riley, operations manager. 
Employees: 150. 

Fleet: one F.27 Friendship, four DC-3, two 
Hudson, one DS50 Twin Bonanza. 


Eastern Air Lines Inc—EAL is one of the 
largest US carriers and its history goes back to 
1927 when Pitcairn Aviation successfully bid 
for a mail contract between New York and 
Atlanta. The carrier’s name became Eastern 
Air Transport in 1930, following North Ameri- 
can Aviation’s acquisition of Pitcairn in the 
previous year. New York Airways and Luding- 
ton Air Lines were acquired in 1931 and 1933 
respectively. North American sold its holdings 
in 1938. 

EAL now has an extensive route system 
throughout the Eastern States serving Boston, 
Detroit, Chicago and Minneapolis/St Paul at 
the northern extremities; St Louis, Memphis 
and San Antonio in the west; and Mexico City 
and Puerto Rico at the southwest and southeast 
corners of the network. Eastern acquired 
Colonial Airlines in June 1956 thus gaining 
routes to Ottawa, Montreal and Bermuda. 
Head Office: 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
Executives: E. V. Rickenbacker, chairman/ 
general manager; M. A. MacIntyre, president; 
T. F. Armstrong, executive vice-president 
finance; T. E. Creighton, treasurer; R. S. Lipp, 
secretary. 

Employees: 17,800. 

Fleet: four DC-8B, 40 Electra, 48 DC-7B, 10 
L.1049G, 16 L.1049C (two being converted to 
freighters), 12 L.1049A, 18 L.749, 7 DC-6B 
leased, 20 Convair 440, 56 Martin 4-0-4, one 
DC-4 freighter. On order: 12 DC-8B (1960-61). 


Provincial Airways Ltd was founded 
in 1949 and provides air communications 
throughout Labrador and Newfoundland from 
its main operating base at Gander. 

Head Office: St Johns, Newfoundland. 

Executives: C. Crosbie, president; A. 

Lewington, general manager. 

ey one Canso, two L.10, nine Beaver, one 
47. . 


El Al Israel Airlines Ltd was incorporated in 
November 1948 and began services to Euro- 
pean cities, including London, in 1949. Routes 
to the USA and the Union of South Africa 
were opened in 1951. The Government of 
Israel has the majority holding in El Al; the 
shipping company Zim Israel Navigation Co, 
the Jewish Agency and Federation of Labour 
Ltd also have a financial interest in the airline. 
E! Al has a share in Arkia, an airline limited to 
domestic services within Israel. DC-7Cs 


chartered from Sabena operate Tel Aviv - 
Johannesburg services while Britannias link Tel 
Aviv to New York via Athens, Rome, Paris and 
London. Zurich, Vienna, Munich, Brussels 
and Amsterdam are also linked to Tel Aviv 
and Nicosia, Istanbul and Teheran are also 
served. 

Head Office: 76 Maze St, Tel Aviv-Yafo, Israel. 
Executives: E. Ben Arzi, managing director; 
Y. Palgi, deputy managing director (production 
and operations); Dr Rywkind, deputy 
managing director (commercial); D. Galazar, 
deputy managing director (finance and admin.). 
Fleet: four L.049 Constellation, one Consul 
(training), four Britannia 313. 


Elipadana—Societa Alta Italia Transporti 
Elicotteri (SAITE) was formed in Milan last 
July, and it was planned to run experimental 
services last August between Milan, Elba, 
Venice, Trieste and Turin, using a Sikorsky 
S-62. Further services are planned for this 
year. 


Elivie—Societa Italiana Esercizio Elicotteri 
operated a seasonal service last summer with 
Agusta-Bell 47Js from the Capodichino Air- 
port, Naples, to the heliports at Capri and 
Ischia. 

Head Office: Viale Maresciallo Pilsudski 92, 
Rome, Italy. 

Fleet: Agusta-Bell 47]. 


Ellis Air Lines was incorporated in 1940 but 
operations had been started as far back as 
1936, when R. E. Ellis began flying with one 
Waco biplane. Routes are operated from 
Prince Rupert to as far north as Sitka and 
Juneau. 

Head Office: Ketchikan, Alaska. 

Executives: R. E. Ellis, president; J. L. Sher- 
man, vice-president maintenance; G. A. Bod- 
ding, vice-president operations. 

Fleet: nine Goose, one Cessna 180. 


Ethiopian Airlines Inc was formed under 
Ethiopian law by a charter dated December 26, 
1945, with an _ authorized capital of 
$Eth2,500,000 to operate an internal and 
international service pursuant to an agreement 
between the Ethiopian Government and Trans 
World Airlines Inc. Scheduled operations 
commenced in April 1946. Present operations 
include services within Ethiopia and to Aden, 
French Somaliland, Eritrea, Greece, Kenya, 
Sudan, United Arab Republic, Germany and 
Yemen. Bell helicopters are used for natural 
resources development projects. 

Head Office: PO Box 1755, Addis Ababa. 
Executives: H. Dejazmatch Mengasha 
Seyoum, president and chaiman; Ato Yawand 
Wossen Mangasha, vice president; Victor H. 
Harrell, Jr, general manager; M. F. Garrison, 
secretary treasurer: H. F. Noon, general opera- 
tions manager; D. P. Reid, general sales 
manager. 

Employees: 812. 

Fleet: three Douglas DC-6B, three Convair 
240, eight DC-3, three Bell 47J, one Bell 47G2. 


Euravia is a newly-formed charter operator 
based on Beek, south Holland, which will 
operate two DC-4s and Convairs. At present, 
a Blue Air DC-4 is used by the company. 


Expreso Aereo Interamericano SA _ Expreso 
operates limited internal services in Cuba and 
a freight service to the US. 

Head Office: Havana, Cuba. 

Executives: G. Diaz, president. 

Fleet: three C-46. 


Fairways Corporation is a US non-scheduled 
carrier. 
Fleet: one Convair 440, DC-3. 


Falcks Flyvetjeneste is a subsidiary of a Danish 
salvage company and began air operations in 
1947. In addition to charter and ambulance 
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services a regular service is flown between 
Copenhagen and Odense. 

Head .Office: Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Fleet: two Heron, two Dove, one Aero 
Commander, one Rapide, one M.K.E.K.5A, 
one KZ-VII Larken, one Auster 5D. 


Far Eastern Airlines—see All Nippon Airlines. 
Faucett—see Compafiia de Aviacion-Faucett. 


A. Fecteau Transport Aérien Ltée. This 
Canadian bush operator’s history goes back 
to 1936 when Arthur Fecteau commenced ser- 
vices at Senneterre, Quebec, with a Travel Air 
biplane and later a Cirrus Moth. Today, A. 
Fecteau Transport Aérien Ltée, which was 
incorporated in 1955, does a lot of flying in 
support of mineral exploration activities and 
fur trading in Quebec province. 

Head Office: Senneterre, Quebec. 

Executives: A. Fecteau, president; S. Menard, 
secretary / treasurer. 

Fleet: three Otter, Beaver, Cessna. 


Fenwick SA operate charter flights from Issy 
les Moulineaux and Toussus-le-Noble. 

Head Office: 8 Rue de Rocroy, Paris. 
Executives: C. H. de Levis Mirepoix. 

Fleet: Bell 47, Aero Commander, Cessna, EP.9 
Prospector. 


Fiji Airways was founded in 1951 by Harold 
Gatty, who flew round the world in a Lock- 
heed Vega with Wiley Post in 1931—they took 
just under nine days. Regular services within 
Fiji were begun in September 1951 using 
D.H.89s. Services are now operated between 
Nandi, the International Airport, Suva and 
Savusavu, Lambasa and* Taveuni. Qantas 
acquired control of Fiji Airways in 1958, but 
Tasman has now acquired a 50 per cent 
interest in the airline, and the Australian and 
New Zealand Governments have agreed to 
participate equally in the ownership of Fiji 
Airways. 

Head Office: Suva, Fiji. 

Executives: Capt R. O. Mant, general manager; 
Capt P. Frame, chief pilot. 

Fleet: three Drover, four Heron. 


Finnair—see Aero O/Y. 


Flinders Island Airlines (Pty) Ltd was 
founded in 1952 to operate regular services 
between Victoria and Tasmania. 

Head Office: Moorabbin Airport, Cheltenham 
S 22, Victoria, Australia. 

Executives: A. M. Rea and W. T. Dwyer. 
Fleet: two Anson. 


Flugfélag Islands hf (Icelandair), founded in 
1937 as Flugfélag Akureyrar and began opera- 
tion with one Waco biplaae on floats. The 
present company name was adopted in 1940 
and the name Icelandair has now replaced the 
title Iceland Airways. In 1946 the company 
began services to Scandinavia and the United 
Kingdom. These were operated by Scottish 
Aviation for Iceland Airways until 1948 when 
the company introduced its own DC-4 aircraft. 
DC-3s and flying-boats serve a score of places 
in Iceland and Viscounts operate from Reyk- 
javik to Copenhagen, Hamburg, Glasgow, Oslo 
and Londor. 

Head Office: Reykjavik, Iceland. 

Executives: G. Vilhjalmsson, chairman; B. 
Gisiason, vice-chairman; O. O. Johnson, 
general manager; J. R. Snorrason, chief pilot; 
B. Tomasson, chief engineer; S. K. Matthais- 
son, secretary; B. Thorhallsson, traffic manager 
(international); H. Sigurdsson, traffic manager 
(domestic); S. Thorbjornsson, chief account- 
ant; N. Simonarson, public relations officer. 
Employees: 247. 

Fleet: two Viscount 759, one DC-4, three 
DC-3, one PBY-5A Canso. 


Flying Enterprise AB is a newly-formed 
Danish charter operator associated with Over- 


. 


Backbone of the US local carriers for over a decade, DC-3s—this is one of 
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seas Aviation (CI) Ltd. Charter and inclusive 
tour work is undertaken. 
Head Office: Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Fleet: one Argonaut. 
The Flying Tiger Line Inc was founded in 
August 1945 as the National Skyway Freight 
Corporation and started operations with Budd 
RB-1 Conestogas; these were soon succeeded 
by DC-4s. Flying Tiger has done a great deal 
of contract charter flying across the Atlantic 
and Pacific for MATS, and its L.1049Hs fly 
from San Francisco to Tokyo, Okinawa and 
Manila via Wake Island and Honolulu. A 
considerable amount of group charter traffic, 
i.c., Jamaican .emigrants to this country, 
students, convention delegates, etc., is also 
flown across the Atlantic. In addition to non- 
scheduled operations Flying Tiger conducts 
coast-to-coast scheduled freight services 
between Boston, Hartfield/Springfield and 
New York to Chicago, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco also calling at Binghampton, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Minneapolis/St Paul, with 
connecting C-46 services from San Francisco 
to Portland and Seattle. In 1954 an attempt 
to merge with Slick Airways had to be aban- 
doned because of financial problems involved. 
Head Office: Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, 
California, USA. 
Executives: R. W. Prescott, president; F. Ben- 
ninger, vice-president/treasurer; F. B. Lynett, 
vice-president operations. 
Fleet: 14 L.1049H, two C-46. On order: ten 
Canadair CL-44D-4 (1961). 
Foshing Airlines operates internal services 
within Formosa. 
Head Office: Taipei, Taiwan. 
Executives: M. Chin, chairman; Ango Tai, 
president; H. Toy, vice-president traffic/sales; 
Tsiang, secretary. 
Fleet: one Catalina, two C-47, one C-46. 
Fred Olsen Airtransport Ltd is a subsidiary of 
the Olsen shipping company. No scheduled 
services are operated. 
Head Office: Oslo, Norway. 
Executives: R. Rynning, vice-president. 
Fleet: four Viscount (until recently leased to 
Austrian Airlines), three C-46R, one C-47A. 
Frontier Airlines Inc, largest local service air- 
line in the USA, serves 68 communities in the 
11 western states of Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah and 
Wyoming. Its route network now covers over 
6,800 miles, and last summer five Convair 
340s acquired from United were put into 
service. 
Head Office: Denver, Colorado, USA. 
Executives: L. B. Maytag, Jr, chairman and 
president; G. R. Woody, executive vice-presi- 
dent; L. P. Blatter, vice-president/ treasurer; 
J. D. Brock, vice-president traffic and sales; 
H. P. Barnard, vice-president operations. 
Employees: 1,250. 
Fleet: five Convair 340, 25 DC-3. 
Gagnon Air Service Ltd operate charter 
services, primarily within the province of 
ebec. , 
Head Office: Kenogami, Quebec, Canada. 
Executives: Adrien Gagnon, president; André 
Gagnon, manager. 
Fleet: three Norseman, one Beaver, one 
Stinson. 
Garuda Indonesian Airways PT—GIA is the 
State-owned Indonesian airline, which had 
been formed by the Government and KLM 
as successor to KLM’s post-war operations in 
the area and the pre-war KNILM. National- 
ization took place in 1954 when KLM’s 
shares were bought up. Services are operated 
within and between the islands of the republic 
and to Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Bangkok and 
Manila 
Head Office: 15 Djalan Nusantara, Djakarta, 
Indonesia. 
Executives: Dr M. Soetoto, president; Dr R. 
Sugoto, vice-president; Dr C. A. Mochtar, 
vice-president. 
Fleet: three Convair 440, 20 DC-3, eight Con- 
vair 340, eight Convair 240. On order: three 
Electra. 
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General Airways Inc is a US non-scheduled 
carrier believed to be associated with Los 
Angeles Air Service Inc. 

Head Office: Portland, Oregon, USA. 

Fleet: one DC-4, two DC-3. 


Georgian Bay Airways Ltd was founded in 
1946 to conduct charter flying in Ontario. The 
company concentrates on the carriage of hunt- 
ing and fishing parties. 

Head Office: Parry Sound, Ontario, Canada. 
Executives: F. Powell, president, T. Mitchell, 
secretary. 

Fleet: three Norseman, five Cessna 180, two 
others. 


Ghana Airways Ltd was formed in 1958 to 
take over the former Ghana operations of West 
African Airways, and began these operations on 
October 1 of that year. The company operates 
Herons on internal services and DC-3s on 
regional services, and charters Britannias 
from BOAC for the Accra - London service. 
Ghana Airways was jointly owned by BOAC 
and by the Ghana government, but the latter 
will now buy out BOAC’s 40 per cent 
holding. 

Head Office: Ghana House, PO Box 1636, 
Accra. 

Executives: J. Mercer, chairman; Capt P. 
Wood, general manager; L. C. Giles, deputy 
general manager; J. Williams, chief engineer; 
Capt Gavin-Robinson, chief pilot. 

Fleet: two DC-3, two Heron. 


Gibbes Sepik Airways Ltd are operators of 
scheduled and non-scheduled services in New 
Guinea. Junkers Ju52/3m purchased from 
Sweden were introduced into service in 1956. 
Head Office: Goroka, Territory of New Guinea. 
Executives: A. M. Anthony, manager; V. W. 
Cox, secretary; J. Bone, accountant; F. Newell, 
chief engineer. 

Employees: 127. 

Fleet: five Norseman, three Ju52/3m. 


Gibraltar Airways Ltd was formed in 1947 as 
a BEA subsidiary, with BEA holding 51 per 
cent of the stock and M. H. Bland & Co Ltd 
holding the remainder. M. H. Bland now holds 
a majority 51 per cent interest, BEA retaining 
a 49 per cent holding. Operations between 
Gibraltar and Tangier and or to Spain and 
Spanish Morocco were maintained by D.H.89 
Rapides. In October 1953 an agreement was 
concluded whereby BEA undertakes all flying 
operations. Gibraltar Airways now operates 
only between Gibraltar and Tangier, using BEA 
Viscounts. 

Head Office: Cloister Building, Gibraltar. 
Executives: Sir George Gaggero, chairman; 
The Earl Amherst, deputy chairman; J. Victory, 
secretary. 


Gillham Airways Pty Ltd is a recently-formed 
Australian caoer operating an Anson service 
between Mackay, Queensland, and Lindeman 
Island. 

Head Office: 7 Sydney Street, Mackay, Queens- 
land. 

Fleet: one Anson 1, one Stinson L-5. 


Great Lakes Airlines Inc is one of the larger 
US non-scheduled carriers, and does a good 
deal of transatlantic charter flying. It is asso- 
ciated with Currey Air Transport Ltd and 
Nevada Aero Trades is a holding company for 
-— ipment operated by these two carriers. 
et: two DC-6B, two 
Guest Aerovias Mexico SA was founded in 
1946 and in 1948 the company opened a ser- 
vice to Madrid but this was later abandoned. 
company flies twice-weekly between 








Mexico City, Panama/ Balboa and Caracas, and 


also between Mexico City, Miami and Bermuda. 
Three ex-SAS DC-6s were last year placed on 
a service from Mexico to Lisbon, Madrid and 
Paris, but these have now been replaced on 
transatlantic services by ex-Thai Super Con- 
stellations acquired through SAS, which pro- 
vides technical and operational assistance to 
Guest. 

Head Office: Mexico City, Mexico. 
Executives: Winston Guest, president; G. L. 
Monteiro, vice-president/general manager; 
J. S. Nothnagel, general manager traffic/ sales. 
Fleet: one DC-4, two L.749A Constellation, 
one C-82 Packet, three DC-6, three L.1049G. 


Guest Airways—see Guest Aerovias Mexico 
SA. 


Gulf Aviation Co Ltd was formed in 1950 by 
F. Bosworth, The company became a 
subsidiary of BOAC in the following year. 
Thirty-five services a week are operated be- 
tween Bahrain and Dhahran and there are also 
services from Bahrain to Kuwait, Doha, Abu 
Dhabi, Sharjah and Muscat. 

Head Office: Bahrain. 

Executives: G. B. Thomson, chairman; Capt 
A. Bodger, general manager/secretary; Capt 
D. W. Pallett, chief pilot; P. R. Williams, chief 
engineer. 

Fleet: two DC-3, four Heron, three Dove. 
Gulf Coast Airways was founded in September 
1957 and operates intra-state services in 
Florida linking Anna Maria Island, St Peters- 
burg, Tampa, Cocoa-Cape Canaveral and 
Jacksonville. 

Head Office: Holmes Airport, Holmes Beach, 
Florida. 

Executives: J. G. Spence, president; Grace 
Campbell, vice-president; L. C. Lindbloom, 
operations manager and secretary. 

Fleet: two Dove, one Cessna 195. 


Hawaiian Airlines Ltd was founded in January 
1929 as Inter-Island Airways. The Inter-Island 
Steam Navigation Company held 76 per cent 
of the original stock, services were begun in 
November 1929 and Sikorsky $.38C amphibian 
biplanes were used. $.43 monoplane amphibians 
entered service in 1935. The present title was 
adopted in 1941 and it was in that year that 
DC-3s were first introduced. The airline’s ser- 
vices link Hawaii, Maui, Lanai, Molokai, Kauai 
and Honolulu (on Oahu island). Many inter- 
island freight services are operated, and also 
Flight-O-Rama air cruises. 

Hawaiian Airlines can claim two distinctions: 
they were the first American scheduled carrier 
to employ all-cargo aircraft on freight services 
(S.43 amphibians were used) and their safety 
record is unique, the airline having never had a 
single fatal accident in the 30 years of operation 
since its foundation. 

Options have been taken on three turbofan 
DC-8s (one of which will be leased from 
Douglas) for delivery in 1961; a firm order is 
contingent upon the award of new trans-Pacific 
routes. 

Head Office: International Airport, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Executives: Stanley C. Kennedy, chairman; 
Arthur D. Lewis, president; Brian Cooke, vice- 
president finance; Lionel D. Machado, vice- 
president operations; Jack C. Tobin, vice-presi- 
dent sales; Lyman Conant, vice-president 
industrial relations; William M. y, vice- 
president planning and development; V. Van 
Brooklin, traffic manager. 

Employees: 720. 

Fleet: one DC-6C, seven Convair 440, four 
DC-3, two DC-3 (cargo). 
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Hawkair is a newly-formed South African 
carrier licensed to operate non-scheduled flights 
from South Africa to any other point in Africa. 
Hawkair’s present plans are for sight-seeing 
flights over the Witwatersrand from Jan Smuts 
Airport, and later plans to acquire Vikings for 
charter work throughout Africa. 

Fleet: one D.H.89, one Apache, one Bonanza, 
one Cessna 180, one Cessna 172. 


Helicopter Service AS, founded in 1956 as 
Scancopter Service AS, operates non- 
scheduled helicopter services in Norway. Much 
of this company’s work is connected with 


survey. 
Head Office: PO Box 78, Skoyen, Oslo, Norway. 
Executive: M. H. Hancke, general manager. 
Fleet: nine Bell 47. 


Helicopter Utilities (Pty) Ltd was founded in 
1957 and operates helicopters on charter, con- 
centrating particularly on survey work. 

Head Office: Bankstown Airport, NSW, 
Australia. 

Executives: L. C. Williams, managing director; 
J. H. Warne, operations manager. 

Employees: 11. 

Fleet: two Bell 47G2 Trooper, one Bell 47G 
Hong Kong Airways Ltd was established in 
1947 to operate feeder services connecting 
main centres of China with BOAC trunk routes 
at Hong Kong. A DC-3 service to Shanghai 
was opened in December 1947 and in 1948 
routes were opened to Canton and Manila. 
After the Communist conquest of China, Hong 
Kong Airways operated only to Formosa with 
aircraft chartered from Northwest Airlines, but 
later introduced two Viscount 760s on services 
to Manila, Seoul and Tokyo. Hong Kong Air- 
ways was absorbed into Cathay Pacific Airways 
on July 1, 1959, the latter taking over Hong 
Kong Airways’ northern route to Tokyo. The 
two Viscounts have been disposed of to 
Malayan Airways. 


Hunting-Clan African Airways (Pty) Ltd, a 
subsidiary of Hunting-Clan Air Holdings Ltd, 
used to operate normal scheduled services with- 
in Central Africa from Salisbury to Lusaka, 
Broken Hill, Ndola, Fort Rosebery, Kasama, 
Abercorn, Livingstone, and Mongu, and inclu- 
sive tour services from Salisbury and Johannes- 
burg to resorts near Vilanculos on the Mozam- 
bique coast. Special connections for the main 
line Africargo service of Hunting-Clan Air 
Transport Ltd were also operated. 

The company ceased operations on December 
31, 1959, because its Central African domestic 
services were not profitable. HCAA has now 
merged with Air Carriers, the resulting com- 
pany being known as Hunting-Clan Air Carriers 
and concentrating on charter work. Air Carriers 
and its subsidiary, Victoria Falls Airways, have 
concentrated on charter and tourist flying. 
Central African Airways has now taken over 
certain of HCAA’s former routes. 


Iberia—see Compafia Mercantil Anonima 
Iberia. 


Icelandair—see Flugfélag Islands. 
Icelandic Airlines—see Loftiecidir. 


Illini Airlines Inc began operating services 
in March 1955 between Sterling, Illinois, and 
Meigs Field in downtown Chicago. The com- 
pany served Detroit, Chicago, Rockford, Free- 
port and Rock Falls/Sterling. This carrier 
ceased operations in 1957 and its equipment 
was sold to TAG Air Lines Inc. 
Head Office: Rockford, Illinois, USA. 
Executives: Douglas C. Harvey, president; 
ohn W. Bowman, first-vice-president; Donald 
. Swearingen, chief pilot; Leo Masiulis, pas- 
senger sales manager; Scot McCann, cargo 
sales manager. 
Fleet: two Dove, one Heron. 


Indamer Co Ltd, an Indian charter company, 
at present leases its fleet to Kalinga Airways. 
Head Office: Juhu, Bombay 23. 
Executives: P. Baldwin, J. 
Iyengar, directors. 
Fleet: eight DC-3. 


Indian Airlines Corporation—IAC was formed 
in 1953, taking over on August 1 that year the 
Services previously operated by a number of 
Private airlines. Operating 21,119 miles of 
routes in India and to Afghanistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, Nepal and East and West Pakistan, 
the Corporation’s operations are divided into 
three areas with bases at Bombay, Calcutta and 
Delhi. IAC is responsible for all Indian internal 


Koszarek, S. 


services. Three more Viscounts may be 
acquired from Union of Burma Airways. 
Headquarters: Thapar House, Jan Path, New 
Delhi, India. 

Executives: V. Shankar, chairman; P. C. Lal, 
general manager; S. C. Mukerji, secretary; 
J. S. Parakh, financial comptroller; Capt J. M. 
Engineer, chief operations and _ training 
manager; Biren Mukerji, chief traffic manager. 
Employees: 9,463. 

Fleet: five DC-4, 12 Viking (not in use), 58 
DC-3, three Heron, 10 Viscount 768. On order: 
five Fokker Friendship. 


Inlet Airways, a recently-formed Alaskan 
operator, is licensed to operate between 
Anchorage and Seldoria. No recent news of 
this carrier is available. 


Interflug GmbH is the second East German 
airline and was formed on September 18, 1958, 
to specialize in international travel, and ser- 
vices from the German Democratic Republic 
to West Germany and Copenhagen. The title 
was the result of a ruling by the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague to prevent con- 
fusion with the Deutsche Lufthansa of West 
Germany. Interflug is run jointly by the East 
German Lufthansa and the Deutsche Reise- 
biiros (German State Travel Agency). During 
the 1959 Leipzig Fair, between February 27 
and March 11, Interflug operated a service 
between Leipzig and Copenhagen, using Il-14s 
chartered from Lufthansa. Four-jet Baade 
BB-152s will eventually be operated. 

Fleet: I-14. 


Interior Enterprises Inc operates charter 
services in Alaska. 

Head Office: Box 438, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Executives: J. S. Magoffin, president; D. R. 
Magoffin, executive vice-president. 

Fleet: three C-46, two DC-3, six Cessna 180, 
three Norseman, 11 others. 


International Charter Aviation Co was 
reported to have been formed in May 1958 by 
Dutch, German and British interests to replace 
Konig Air Transport. Nothing is known of 
their operation. 

Head Office: Amsterdam, Netherlands. 

Fleet: three Viking (?). 


Iranian Airways Co—Iranair was founded as 
a private company in 1944 and began full scale 
scheduled operations in May 1946. Operations 
have steadily increased and Iranair routes now 
extend across the Middle East from Karachi 
to Ankara. Fourteen cities are served in Iran 
and the airline flies regular services to Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, 
Qatar, Syria, the Lebanon, Turkey, Italy, 
Switzerland and Germany. 

Head Office: Avenue Caadi, Teheran, Iran. 
Executives: Reza Afshar, chairman and 
managing director; Houshang Afshar, assistant 
managing director; John Waterman, operations 
manager; Houshang Tajadol, traffic and sales 
manager; Ahmad Majidi, commercial manager; 
Ralph Knapp, superintendent of maintenance; 
Ezedine Kazemi, manager IATA affairs. 
Fleet: three Viscount 782, two DC-4, 13 DC-3. 


Iraqi Airways was founded in 1945 as a sub- 
sidiary of the Government-owned Iraqi State 
Railways. BOAC supplies certain technical 
staff and assistance as required. Viscounts oper- 
ate frequent services from Baghdad to Bahrein, 
Basra, Beirut, Damascus, Cairo, Kuwait and 
Teheran, and a twice-weekly service to London, 
via Beirut, Athens and Prague or Istanbul and 
Vienna. Viscount services are operated to 
Mosul and Kirkuk. There is also a once- 
weekly service to Karachi and Delhi. 

Head Office: Baghdad, Iraq. 

Executives: Kana’an el Askari, manager; T. D. 
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Walters, technical adviser; C. H. Robinson, 
chief engineer. 
Fleet: four Viscount, three Viking, one Dove. 


Itavia—Societa di Navigazione Aerea SpA 

operates a twice-daily service on weekdays 

only between Rome and Pescara. 

oo Office: Urbe Airport, Via Salaria, Rome, 
taly. 

Fleet: Heron, Dove. 


Japan Air Lines Co—JAL (Nihon Koku 
Kabushiki Kaisha) is successor to the Japan 
Air Lines founded by private interests, and 
which commenced operations in October 1951 
of domestic services using Martin 2-0-2s and 
DC-4s which, together with crews, were leased 
from Northwest Airlines. On October 1, 1953, 
the new company came into being with the 
Government holding 50 per cent of the stock. 
Maintenance of JAL’s fleet is performed by 
JAMCO, the Japan Aircraft Maintenance Co, 
in which JAL has a 57 per cent holding. JAL 
began international operations in February 
1954 between Tokyo, Honolulu and San Fran- 
cisco, and between Tokyo and Okinawa. The 
Tokyo - Okinawa service was extended to 
Hong Kong in February 1955, to Bangkok in 
October 1956 and to Singapore in May 1958. 
Last May, direct services between Tokyo and 
Los Angeles commenced, and last July Tokyo - 
Seattle services by the Great Circle route. 

In February 1960 an agreement was reached 
with Air France for a joint JAL/Air France 
service on the Polar route from Tokyo to 
Europe. Air France Boeing 707s bearing JAL 
insignia and with JAL cabin crews will fly 
these services until JAL’s DC-8s are in service, 
after which the two airlines will operate DC-8s 
and 707s on a revenue pool basis. A similar 
joint venture on the route through Asia to 
Europe will come into effect later, and JAL is 
at present investigating a medium jet suitable 
for this route. Also envisaged is a route from 
Tokyo across the USA to London. 

Head Office: Tokyo, Japan. 

Executives: S. Yanagita, president; S. Matsuo, 
executive vice-president; Y. Kojima, managing 
director, traffic and sales. 

Employees: about 2,359. 

Fleet: four DC-7C, five DC-6B, ten DC-4, 
three Heron (leased to All Nippon Airways), 
one Beech D-18S (for crew training). On order: 
five DC-8 (1960). 


Johnson Flying Service Inc is a fixed-base 
operator and supplemental carrier in Montana 
headed by Bob Johnson, a pioneer in training 
“smoke jumpers” for forest fire control. Ford 
Trimotors are used for aerial forest fire con- 
trol work for the US Forest Service. Other 
activities of Johnson Flying Service include the 
operation of a flying training school, charter 
flights, ambulance, crop spraying and range 
seeding services, oil exploration and snow 
measurement surveys. A CAA-certificated 
supplemental service is also operated. 

Head Office: Missoula, Montana. 

Executive: Bob Johnson, president. 

Fleet: two DC-3, three Ford Trimotor, four 
helicopters, about 19 other aircraft. 


Jordan International Airlines. Little is known 
about this carrier except that a Curtiss C-46 
operated by it was damaged at Jerusalem on 
June 15, 1959, and was subsequently offered 
for sale. A Douglas DC-4 is also owned. 


Jugoslovenski Aerotransport—JAT was 
founded in 1946 and is now the sole Jugoslav 
airline; it is completely state-owned. Domestic 
services are operated as well as routes to 
Athens, Cairo, Frankfurt, Munich, Paris, 
Vienna, Rome, Prague, Tirana and Zurich. 
Head Office: Belgrade, Jugoslavia. 

Executives: M. Simovic, general manager; M. 
Rakic, traffic director; R. Radojevic, finance 


LOT’s Convair 240s connect Warsaw to the Western capitals 
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director; R. Radojkovic, technical director; G 
Vojvodic, commercial director. 

Fleet: 13 DC-3, one Convair 340, two Convair 
440, six Ilyushin 14, two DC-6B. 


KLM—see Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maat- 
schappi)j 
KNA--~—see Korean National Airlines. 


Kalinga Air Lines Ltd was formed in 1947 but 
suspended operation when India’s domestic air 
services were nationalized in 1953. Non- 
scheduled services were started again in 1958, 
aircraft being leased from Indamer Co. 

Fleet: seven DC-3. 


Kar-Air O/Y (Karhumaki Airways) is the air- 
line operating offshoot of the long-established 
Finnish aircraft manufacturing, maintenance 
and charter organization. Scheduled opera- 
tions were begun in 1950 between Helsinki 
and Joensuu, using two D.H.89s bought from 
Finnish Air Lines. In the following year 
further internal routes were operated as well as 
one to Sundsvall in Sweden and Lodestars 
were then used. The company’s present routes 
are from Helsinki to Tampere; Helsinki to 
Joensuu; and between Tampere, Jyvaskyla and 
Stockholm 

Head Office: 3 Lonnrotinkatu, Helsinki, Fin- 
land 

Executives: U. Karhumiki, president; M. Pal- 
mujoki, traffic manager; T. Karhumaki, tech- 
nical manager. 

Fleet: three DC-3, one Lodestar, two Convair 
440 


Kellogg Hangar Service Inc last year com- 
menced operating freight services with Twin 
Beechcrafts serving 11 points between Chicago 
and Detroit. 

Head Office 3037, Dickman Road, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, USA. 

Fleet: Twin Beechcraft. 

Kenting Aviation Ltd, a member of the Hunt- 
ing Group, specializes in aerial survey. A sub- 
sidiary, Kenting Helicopters, was re-activated 
in 1956 and operates three S-55s on transport. 
Head Office: 1450 O’Connor Drive, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Executives: D. Kendall, president; W. Godfrey, 
vice-president, M. Dedrick, secretary; A. 
Soutar, general manager. 

Employees: 75. 

Fleet: three B-17, two Lockheed 14, two Hud- 
son, four Canso, one Anson, one Cessna, three 
S-55. 

Kita Nihon KK—see North Japan Airways. 
Kodiak Airways Inc has recently been granted 
a CAB licence to operate three routes within 
Alaska from Kodiak to Olga Bay, Parks and 
Port William. No recent news of this carrier 
is available. 


Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maatschappij NV— 
KLM, the Dutch national airline, began opera- 
tions in May, 1920. A European network was 
established, and services to Java began in 1929. 
Services were begun in the West Indies in 
1935 and these continued thoughout the war, 
so the company can claim 40 years of con- 
“inuous operation. 

With a present unduplicated route mileage of 
over 170,000 miles, KLM has a network of 
European routes, a West Indies and Central 
American network, and routes between Europe 
and North, Central and South America; North 
and South Africa; the Near, Middle and Far 
East; and Australia; For more than 30 years 
KLM was directed by its founder, the late Dr 
Albert Plesman. The majority of the company’s 
capital is held by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment. DC-8s are to be introduced on the 
Amsterdam - Montreal - Houston - Mexico 
City service next month; Electra services, to the 
Near East, commenced on December 15 last. 
Head Office: The Hague, Holland. 
Executives: I. A. Aler, president; E. H. van der 
Beugel, deputy president; F. Besancon, L. H. 
Slotemaker, J. van der Weil, executive vice- 
presidents. 

Employees: 17,332. 

Fleet: 15 DC-7C, two L.1049H, nine L.1049G, 
seven L.1049E, 10 L.749A, six DC-6B, two 
DC-6A, six DC-6, nine Viscount 803, 14 Con- 
vair 440, one Convair 240, 13 DC-3 (three 
chartered to “De Kroonduif”). On order: 12 
DC-8 (current), 12 Electra (current), two 
Fokker F.27 (1960). 

Korean National Airlines—KNA was founded 
under the Ministry of Transport in 1947, and 
operated routes radiating from Seoul with 
Stinson Voyagers. DC-3s were introduced in 
1950 shortly before the Korean war stopped 
commercial operations, which were resumed in 
1952. The company now operates DC-3 and 
DC-4 services within South Korea and a DC-4 
service between Seoul and Hong Kong. The 
company has been considering opening a 
Korea - USA route via Honolulu and recently 
acquired a Constellation from Transocean. 
Head Office: Seoul, South Korea. 

Executives: Y. W. Shinn, president; M. Kirk, 
managing director; S. Kim, acting traffic and 
sales manager; M. McCormick, chief engineer. 
Fleet: one L.749, one DC-4, three DC-3. 
Kunex Transportation Co SA, a recently- 
formed Cuban carrier, has been granted a 
CAB licence to operate a freight service be- 
tween Miami and Cuba. No recent news of 
this carrier is available. 

Kuwait Airways Ltd was founded in 1953 
as Kuwait National Airways, the present name 
having been adopted in 1955. Services were 
operated to Bahrein, Dhahran, Abadan, 
Karachi, Bombay, Doha, Jerusalem, Damascus, 
Cairo and Beirut. The company has a manage- 
ment contract with British International Air- 
lines, a BOAC subsidiary in Kuwait. A ser- 
vice to London is expected to commence later. 
Head Office: Box 394, Kuwait. 

Executives: A. S. Alkahaled, chairman; G. 
Boughton, chief executive; R. A. Méishri, 
manager; L. C. Giles, resident adviser. 

Fleet: two DC-3, two DC-4, three Viscount. 


Named “Swan,” MMA's Friendship operates between Darwin and Perth 








LAB—see Lloyd Aereo Bolivano. 


LAC—see Lloyd Aereo Colombiano or Lineas 
Areas de California. 


— Lineas Aereas Costarricenses 
SA. 
LADE—scee Lineas Aereas del Estado. 


LAI—see Linmee Aeree Italiane SpA 
Alitalia. = 
LOT—Polskie Linie Lotnicze was formed by 
the Government in 1959 to take over the 
operations of the private companies Aerolor 
and Aero of Poznan. By the start of the way 
LOT had established itself with a modem 
fleet of L.10 Electras, Lockheed 14s and 
DC-2s. Part of this fleet was brought to 
England and served with BOAC. The airline 
flies domestic services linking Warsaw and 
some of the main towns of Poland and inter. 
national services to Amsterdam, Athens, Bel- 
grade, Berlin, Brussels, Bucharest, Budapest, 
pe go en London, Moscow, Paris, Prague. 
Sofia, Vienna, Vilno and Zurich. 

Head Office: Warsaw, Poland. 

Executives: J. Krzywicki, general director; A 
Wojnowski, commercial director; R. Kury. 
janski, technical director. . 
Fleet: Li-2, I-14, Convair 240. On order: 
three I-18. 


Lake Air Service Inc operates scheduled 
services between Chicago and Michigan City 
and Benton Harbour. 

Head Office: Chicago, Illinois, USA. 
Executive: W. Barnett, president. 

Fleet: Piper Apache, Twin Beech. 


Lake Central Airlines Inc was founded in 
May 1949 as Turner Airlines to take over and 
operate the feeder services awarded to, but 
not implemented by, Roscoe Turner Aero 
nautical Corporation in 1947. Lake Central 
began services in November 1949 and works 
2,175 miles of routes in the states between 
and to the south of Lakes Erie and Michigan. 
In 1955 employees of the airline bought the 
company’s entire stock. 

Head Office: Weir Cook Airport, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, USA. 

Executives: J. J. O’Connell, chairman of the 
board of directors; G. Hicks, president; L. W. 
Hartman, executive vice-president and general 
manager; R. W. Clifford, vice-president opera- 
tions; W. H. Krieg, secretary; D. S. Getchell, 
vice-president traffic and sales; L. L. Cory, 
asst. treasurer. 

Employees: 450. 

Fleet: 10 DC-3 owned, two DC-3 leased. On 
order: five Allison-Convair 340/440 (1960). 


Laurentian Air Services Ltd was founded in 
1936 and now operates charter flights and a 
regular service from Ottawa to St Jovite. 
Head Office: Ottawa, Ont, Canada. 
Executives: A. B. MacLaren, president; J. M 
Bogie, executive vice-president; D. Pickering, 
manager. 

Employees: 35. 

Fleet: six Beaver, one Cessna, one Goose. 


Leavens Bros Ltd, which operates passenger 
services between Windsor, Ontario, and Pelée 
Island in Lake Erie, using Cessna T-50s and 
Aeroncas, was originally formed in 1927. It was 
incorporated as Leaven Bros Air Services in 
1935 and was reorganized under its present 
name in 1953. 

Head Office: Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Executives: C. R. Leavens, president and 
general manager; R. H. Leavens, vice-president; 
C. D. Leavens, secretary; R. O. Brown, 
treasurer. 

Employees: 95. 

Fleet: 24 various. 


Lebanese International Airways—LIA com- 
menced scheduled services in January 1956 
and now operates twice a week between Beirut, 
Milan, Paris and Brussels with DC-6s. Other 
services connect Beirut with Teheran, Kuwait, 
Dhahran, Bahrain, Doha and Baghdad. Sabena 
provides technical and operational assistance. 
Head Office: Rue Verdun, Beirut, Lebanon. 
Executives: A. Arida, president; Capt J. vat 
Rooyen, manager. 

Fleet: one DC-6, two DC-4, one York, one 
C-46. 


Leeward Islands Air Transport Service Ltd 
was formed in 1956 and operates services @ 
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the Leeward, Windward and Virgin Islands, 
and to Trinidad. 

Head Office: Plymouth, Montserrat, BWI. 
Executives: Sir E. Dos Santos, director; U. 
Meade, secretary. 

Fleet: one Heron (leased from Bahamas Air- 
ways), one Apache, one Twin Bonanza. 


Les Courriers Normands, in association with 
another French bus operator, Compagnie Nor- 
mande d’Autobus, both subsidiaries of the 
publicly owned Société Générale des Trans- 
ports Départementaux, operated an experi- 
mental helicopter service between Caen and 
Le Havre from July 25 to August 31, 1958. 
A 15-passenger Vertol 44 chartered from 
Helicop-Air operated three round trips daily. 
Financially the operation failed to break even, 
despite high utilizations and load-factors, and 
the service was not resumed. 


Liberian National Airways is a Government- 
owned airline which began operations in 1952. 
Internal services are operated from Roberts- 
field and Monrovia to six other points. 

Head Office: Robertsfield, Liberia. 

Executive: F. H. Syphert, president. 

Fleet: two DC-3. 

Libiavia—Nord Africa Aviazione SpA was 
founded in 1931 and from 1946 concentrated 
on airline agency work. In July 1958 the com- 
pany started its own air services, and now 
operates thrice-weekly over the Tripoli- 
Athens - Ankara route using DC-6A/B equip- 
ment chartered from UAT. All the company’s 
capital is held by local interests. 

Head Office: Giaddat Istiklal 218 (PO Box 
No 245), Tripoli, Libya. 

Executives: Hag Mustapha Mezran, president; 
Mario L. Lotti, manager. 


Linea Aerea Borinquen is a Nicaraguan car- 
rier operating a converted Boeing B-17. 


Linea Aerea del Cobre Ltda—LADECO 
operates DC-3s on domestic services within 
Chile along the route Santiago - Potrerillas - 
Antofagasta - Calama. LADECO was formed 
in November 1958 to take over the domestic 
operations of another Chilean carrier, CINTA, 
which has since joined forces with ALA. 

Head Office: Amunategui 73, Santiago, Chile. 
Employees: 43. 

Fleet: two DC-3. 


Linea Aerea Nacional de Chile—LAN was 
founded in 1932 by the Chilean Government 
to take over Linea Aeropostal Santiago Arica. 
The original fleet consisted of three Ford Tri- 
motors. The company has developed services 
throughout the length of Chile and inter- 
national routes to Uruguay, Argentina, Bolivia, 
Peru, Panama and the US. 

Head Office: Los Cerrillos Airport, Santiago. 
Executives: M. Yanquez, president; H. Duffau, 
secretary general; H. M. Sauvageot, business 
manager; J. Jarpa, operations manager; R. 
Hirigoyen, traffic and sales manager. 
Employees: 1,617. 

Fleet: three DC-6B, four Martin 2-0-2, 17 
DC-3, two Electra, one Beechcraft Bonanza. 


Linea Aecropostal Venezolana—LAV was 
founded in 1933 when the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment took over the routes and equipment of the 
Cie Gle. Aéropostale which had begun operating 
in Venezuela in 1930. LAV began flying with 
Latécoére 28 monoplanes and the first new 
type to be introduced was the L-10 Electra. 
LAV, which took over TACA de Venezuela on 
July 1, 1957, now has a 10,000-mile network. 
In addition to internal services, regional ser- 
vices are operated to the USA, Panama, Cura- 
¢a0, Havana, Bogota, Lima and throughout the 
Caribbean, and an intercontinental service is 
operated to Lisbon, Madrid and Rome via 
Bermuda. 

Head Office: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Executive: Col L. Calderon, president. 

Fleet: six L.1049G, one L.749, five Viscount, 
two Martin 2-0-2, four C-45, 19 DC-3. 


Lineas Aereas Colombiana Expresa operates 
two Fairchild C-82s on internal services within 
lombia 


Lineas Aereas Costarricenses SA—LACSA 
was founded in 1945 by Pan American Air- 
ways, the Government of Costa Rica and Costa 
Rican private interests. PAA originally held 
36 per cent of the stock but is believed now to 
hold a smaller percentage. Scheduled opera- 
tions began in 1946. In 1952 LACSA took 
over TACA de Costa Rica, which had operated 
since 1939 as one of the units of the TACA 














Misrair’s Viscounts work into Europe as far as Frankfurt 


system. LACSA operates a network of inter- 
nal services based on San José and also routes 
to Panama, El Salvador, Mexico, Cayman 
Islands, Cuba and Miami. 

— Office: Apartado 1531, San José, Costa 

ica. 

Executives: Antonio Pefia, president; Fernando 
Cruz, general manager; Otto Escalante, opera- 
tions manager. 

Fleet: two DC-3, four C-46, two Convair 340. 


Lineas Aereas de California SA—LAC was 
formed in 1958 and operates a regular service 
between Ensenada and Mexico City via 
Durango and Tepic. 

Head Office: Mexico City, Mexico. 
Executives: J. Tighman, president; C. Cer- 
vantes, general manager. 

Fleet: two C-46. 


Lineas Aereas de C SA have been licensed 
to operate scheduled services from Mendoza 
to points within Argentina and to Santiago de 
Chile. At present, services radiating from 
Mendoza link several points in northern 
Argentina, including Cordoba, Buenos Aires, 
Mar del Plata and San Carlos de Bariloche. 

Head Office: 9 de Julio 1050, Mendoza, Argen- 


tina. 

Fleet: Lodestars. 

Lineas Aereas de Nicaragua SA—LANICA 
was founded in June 1945 with Pan American 
Airways holding 40 per cent of the company’s 
capital (now 20 per cent). Internal services were 
begun in 1946 with a fleet consisting of two 
Boeing 247 aircraft. At present the company 
serves five points in Nicaragua in addition to 
its home city, Managua, and operates iater- 
national services using Viscounts to Florida 
and a C-46 freight service to Miami. 

Head Office: Managua, Nicaragua. 
Executives: Col L. A. Somoza, president; A. 
Sacasa, vice-president; F.°P. Powers, vice- 
president; F. Gaitan, treasurer; C. A. Telloria, 
secretary. 

Fleet: one Viscount, seven DC-3, two C-46, 
one Ryan Navion, one Beech. 

Lineas Aereas del Estado—LADE, was 
founded in September 1940 as a branch of the 
Argentine Air Force to operate services to 
isolated areas, and which could not be worked 
as commercial undertakings. After the war 
these services were taken over by commercial 
airlines but LADE is again flying certain 
domestic services. 

Head Office: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Executives: Brig-Gen H. Rivara, director; 
J. F. Badin, general manager; D. Petronio, 
traffic manager. 

Fleet: Viking, DC-3, DC-4. 
Lineas Aereas Espanolas—see 
Mercantil Anonime Iberia. 

Lineas Aereas Interpolar. Little is known 
about this Chilean carrier. A C-46 operating 
under this title crashed in Peru on May 21, 
1959. 

Lineas Aereas Unidas SA—LAUSA was 
founded in 1951 and operates within Mexico. 
Head Office: Mexico City, Mexico. 

Fleet: three DC-3, two C-46. 

Lineas Expresa Bolivar Compania Anonima— 
LEBCA operates freight services between 
Caracas and Miami. 

Head Office: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Executives: H. Perez, chairman. 

Fleet: two C-46, one DC-3, one Cessna 180, 
one Navion. 

Lineas Interamericanos Aereas Ltda has 
operated internal services within Colombia 
since 1950. 

Head Office: Bogota, Colombia. 

Executive: G. D. Granados, president. 

Fleet: three C-46. 

Linee Aeree Sarde—LAS is a newly-formed 
Sardinian helicopter airline that recently 
signed a letter of intent for three Westland 
Westminsters. LAS intends to operate 40/45- 
seat helicopters over routes between Sardinia, 
Corsica, the French Riviera, the Italian main- 
land and Tunis. 


Compania 


Linjeflyg AB was founded in 1957 to operate 
domestic passenger services in Sweden and to 
take over newspaper delivery services from 
another carrier, Airtaco. Operations began in 
April 1957. Charter and ambulance work is 
also undertaken. Linjeflyg is jointly owned by 
SAS (50 per cent), the two leading Swedish 
newspapers Dagens Nyheter AB (334 per cent), 
Stockholms Tidningen AB (8} per cent) and 
the Swedish newspaper distribution organisa- 
tion AB Svenska Pressbyran (8} per cent). The 
Lodestars and three DC-3s will be withdrawn 
this summer when the Convair 340/440s are 


delivered. 
Bromma Airport, Stockholm, 


Head Office: 

Sweden. 

Executives: O. Karleby, chairman; S. Ostling, 
president; Bo Nilsson, assistant to president; 
A. Weimer, technical and operations manager; 
C. O. Munkberg, commercial manager; T. 
Andersson, flight superintendent; S. Sandberg; 
traffic and sales manager. 

Employees: 340. 

Fleet: ten DC-3, two Lodestar. On order: five 
Convair 340/440. 


Lloyd Aereo Colombiano—LAC is a_ small 
company operating internally within Colombia 
and to Miami. In 1956 an order was placed for 
three Viscounts, but delivery was never taken. 
Head Office: Bogota, Colombia. 

Fleet: one DC-3, three C-46. 


Lloyd Aéro Boliviano SA—LAB was founded 
by German immigrants on September 14, 1925, 
and opened in that year a route between 
Cochabamba and Santa Cruz. — Fl3s 
were used on these first services. company 
was taken over as the Bolivian national airline 
in 1941 and Panagra was given a contract to 
administer the airline. The government of 
Bolivia still holds most of the stock of LAB, but 
a 20 per cent minority is owned by Panagra. 
The airline operates a network of domestic 
services and also routes to Arica in Chile, Salta, 
Argentina and Corumba, Brazil. 
Head Office: Cochabamba, Bolivia. 
Executives: Edmundo Gonzalez, president; 
Rudolfo Galindo, general manager. 
Fleet: seven DC-3, one DC-4, six Boeing B-17. 


Loftleidir HF, formed on March 10, 1944, 
has operated services within Iceland and be- 
tween Iceland and other European destinations, 
but since March 1952 has confined its activities 
to the operation of North Atlantic services. 
These now link New York and Reykjavik to 
Glasgow, London, Amsterdam, amburg, 
Copenhagen, Gothenburg, Stavanger, Oslo and 
Helsinki. The company trades under the name 
Icelandic Airlines—Loftleidir. 

Fares are below IATA economy-class rates, 
although the sectors east of Iceland have IATA- 
agreed fares. 

Head Office: Reykjavik, Iceland. 

Executives: K. Gudlaugsson, chairman; A. 
Eliasson, general manager. 

Employees: 222. 

Fleet: two DC-6B, two DC-4. 


Long Island Airways Inc is a recently-formed 
carrier operating service between New York 
(La Guardia) and Montauk Point on Long 
Island. 

Head Office: MacArthur Airport, Ronkonkoma, 
New York, USA. 


Loide Aéreo Nacional SA was founded on 
August 24, 1949, by amalgamation with Lineas 
Aereas Paulistas and Transportes Aereos 
Bandeirantes. Loide operates nearly 10,000 
miles of routes in Brazil from Porto Alegre 
in the south to Macapa in the north and along 
the Amazon as far as Manaos. Many second- 
class services are flown. 

Head Office: Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Executives: M. G. Jacques, president; 
Newton Lagares da Silva, technical director; 
José Bugarin Maloper, administrative director; 
Anélio ncalves Moles, commercial director. 
Employees: 1,025. 

Fleet: four DC-6C (leased to Panair do Brasil), 
seven DC-4, 12 Curtiss C-46. 
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Los Angeles Air Service Inc is a US non- 
scheduled carrier, believed to be associated with 
General Airways Inc. An ex-American Air- 
lines DC-6B operated by General Airways is 
now operated by Los Angeles Air Service. 
Fleet: one DC-6B, one DC-4, one C-46. 


Los Angeles Airways Inc—LAA was incor- 
porated on May 11, 1944. The company began 
a mail service circuit in the San Fernando 
Valley on October 1, 1947, and thereby 
became the first scheduled helicopter airline. 
A shuttle service was also established between 
the Los Angeles post office roof and the Inter- 
national Airport. An air express-by-helicopter 
service was inaugurated in 1953 and passen- 
ger services were begun in November 1954; 
these services now link 16 points with Los 
Angeles International Airport. Seven-passen- 
ger S-55s are used on all flights. 

Head Office: Los Angeles, California, USA. 
Executives: C. Belinn, president; J. T. 
Kane, vice-president and treasurer; Mervin F. 
Bagan, vice-president/assistant to the presi- 
dent; F. W. Milam, vice-president transporta- 
tion; Martin J. Burke, secretary; R. L. Brom- 
berger; flight operations manager; Robert P. 
Hubley, passenger traffic manager. 

Employees: 121. 

Fleet: five S-55, two S-51. On order: two S-62, 
five S-61 (1960-61). 


Lufthansa—see Deutsche-Lufthansa AG. 


Lufttransport Unternehmen GmbH—LTU 
was founded in 1955 as Lufttransport Union, 
the present name being adopted in 1958 to avoid 
confusion with another company. LTU con- 
centrates on inclusive tours and freight flights 
but has also operated on behalf of various 
scheduled carriers. 

Head Office: Frankfurt, W. Germany. 
Executives: C. Conle, chairman; E. Seibert, W. 
Sachsenberg, directors; E. von Manteuffel, 
commercial manager; H. Wittenberg, technical 
manager. 

Employees: 190. 

Fleet: two DC-4, one Bristol 170 Mk 21, two 
Viking, one Cessna 310, one A.35 Bonanza. 


MMA—see Mac.Robertson-Miller Airlines. 


Macao Air Transport was formed in 1948 and 
now operates a Catalina on a regular service 
between Hong Kong and Macao Island. 


Mackey Airlines Inc now operating scheduled 
passenger services from Florida to i and 
the Bahamas, was incorporated as Mackey Air 
Transport in 1946. Scheduled operations were 
approved in 1952 and inaugurated on January 
2, 1953. 

Head Office: Fort Lauderdale, Florida, USA. 
Executives: J. C. Mackey, president; L. J. 
Povey, vice-president; J. H. Popham, secretary; 
H. H. Johnson, traffic manager. 

Fleet: three DC-3, two DC-4, one DC-6 
(leased), two Goose. 


Mac.Rebertson Miller Airlines Ltd—MMA 
was brought into being in 1955 by the merger 
of Mac.Robertson Miller Aviation Co (Pty) Ltd 
and Airlines (WA) Ltd. Mac.Robertson Miller 
Aviation was founded in 1927 and was successor 
to the Commercial Aviation Co, founded by 
Capt H. C. Miller shortly after the 1914 war. 





Mexicana’s first Comet 4Cs were delivered in November 











Airlines (WA) was established in 1935 and the 
two companies had extensive experience in the 
operation of airlines throughout the length of 
the west coast of Australia and its allied inland 
districts. It is over this entire area that MMA 
operates scheduled services. On December 7 
last MMA took delivery of a Friendship origin- 
ally intended for TAA; the purchase of a second 
Friendship is contemplated. 

Head Office: 194 St George’s Terrace, Perth, 
Western Australia. 

Executives: R. F. Rushton, chairman; C. N. 
Kleinig, managing director; H. C. Miller, 
regional director; E. C. Gare, secretary; K. 
Cohen, operations manager. 

Fleet: one F.27/2 Friendship, six DC-3, one 
Dove, one Anson. 


Malayan Airways Ltd, founded in 1947 is 
associated with BOAC and Qantas who are its 
major shareholders. Other shareholders are 
the Governments of the Federation of Malaya, 
Singapore, Sarawak, Brunei and North 
Borneo. Viscounts operate between Singapore 
and Kuala Lumpur, Djakarta and principal 
points in the Borneo territories. These ser- 
vices are supported by DC-3s in the Federa- 
tion of Malaya and in Borneo. DC-3 services 
are operated to Sumatra and Thailand. 
Executives: J. A. Vick, general manager; A. A. 
Cooper, secretary and chief accountant; Capt 
. R. Brown, operations manager; S. H. 
Edwards, engineering superintendent, A. G. 
Boehm, traffic manager. 

Fleet; eight DC-3, two Viscount, three Beaver. 


Malev-Magyar Legikozlekedesi Vallalat was 
founded in March 1946 as Maszoviet 
(Magyar-Szovjet Polgari Légikézlekedési T4rsa- 
sag) with a Hungarian and Soviet holding in 
the capital. Operations commenced on October 
15, 1946, and it was converted into 
a state-owned Hungarian company in 1954 
when the present title was adopted. Services 
are operated from Budapest to Amsterdam, 
Belgrade, Berlin, Brussels, Bucharest, Copen- 
hagen, Frankfurt, Moscow, Prague, Sofia, 
Stockholm, Tirana, Warsaw, Vienna and 
Zurich. 

Head Office: V. Voérésmarty-tér 5, Budapest, 
Hungary. 

Fleet: at least nine Il-14, also Li-2. 


The Malta Airlines. This concern is an 
associate of BEA and consists of the Malta 
Airways Company Ltd and its wholly owned 
subsidiary Air Malta Ltd. BEA operates 
the routes of The Malta Airlines between Malta 
and Italy, France, the United Kingdom and 
Libya. The BEA shareholding is 34 per cent. 
Head Office: Valetta, Malta Gc. 

Executive: Lt-Col R. Strickland, chairman. 


Mandated Airlines Ltd was founded in 1936 
as a subsidiary of W. R. Carpenter & Co Ltd, 
the aviation assets of which were taken over by 
Qantas in 1934. Mandated became an inde- 
pendent company, and in 1937 the airline was 
awarded a contract for passenger, mail and 
cargo work in New Guinea. Mandated now 
operates scheduled services from Lae to nine 
points including Goroka, Wau, Port Moresby 
and Rabaul. Charter and other work is also 
undertaken. 

Head Office: Lae, New Guinea. 

Executives: J. B. Sedgers, managing director; 
C. Bailey, A. Anthony, G. Washington, J. I. 
Cromie, directors; H. J. Hindwood, manager; 
C. Brien, secretary. 

Fleet: five DC-3, three D.H.84. 


Maritime Central Airways Ltd—MCA is a 
private company which began regular service 
in 1941 between Charlottetown on Prince 
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Edward Island and Moncton, New Bruns. 
wick. With its mixed fleet the company 
undertakes charter work and maintains regy- 
lar services to New Glasgow, Halifax, Sum. 
merside, Moncton, the Magdalen Islands, 
Stephenville, St John’s, Gander, Goose Bay 
and Frobisher. , 
Head Office: Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, Canada. 

Executives: F. T. Briggs, president; C. F. 
Burke, vice-president and managing director; 
W. F. Gaudet, personnel and advertising 
manager; A. M. Clark, secretary/treasurer; 
D. B. Simmons, operations manager. 
Employees: 181. 

Fleet: one Viscount 805, two DC-4, four C-46, 
four DC-3, one Beech C-18S, one Beaver. 


Martins Air Charter—MAC was formed in 
April 1958 to operate non-scheduled services 
from Schiphol. 

Head Office: Schiphol, Amsterdam. 

Fleet: one Dove, one Viking, one DC-3. 


Matane Air Services Ltd was founded in 1947 
to operate charter services across the St Law- 
rence from Matane. In 1952 regular services 
were opened from Matane to Franklin, God- 
bout, Trinity Bay, Pentecote and Port Cartier 
(Shelter Bay). Since early 1957 the company 
has been the only carrier serving these points. 
The company is now licensed to operate 
between Matane and Baie Comeau, and 
Matane and Lac St Anne. An ex-TCA DC-3 
is now operated. 

Head Office: Box 700, Matane, Quebec, 
Canada. 

Executives: G. Burnett, president; J. G. Sirois, 
chief engineer; W. J. Anderson, chief pilot. 
Employees: 17. 

Fleet: one DC-3, four Lockheed L.10A, one 
Cessna Crane. 


McMurray Air Service Ltd has since 1947 
operated charter services in the Canadian 
prairie provinces. 

Head Office: Uranium City, Saskatoon, Canada. 
Executives: H. Burry, president; R. Burry, 
vice-president. 

Fleet: five Cessna 180, one Beaver, one Otter, 
two Norseman. 

Mexicana de 


Mexicana—see Compania 


Aviacion SA. 


Miami Airlines Inc is a US non-scheduled 
carrier. 

Head Office: Miami, Florida, USA. 

Fleet: one DC-4, two C-46, two DC-3. 


Middle East Airlines Co SA—MEA was 
founded as a private concern in 1945. In 1949, 
Pan American Airways acquired 36 per cent of 
MEA’s stock, but withdrew from the company 
in 1955, since when BOAC has held 49 per cent 
of the stock. Services are operated throughout 
the Middle East, Persian Gulf, and to Ankara, 
Istanbul, Athens, Vienna, Geneva, Frankfurt, 
Rome and London and also to Karachi and 
Bombay. All-cargo services are operated to: 
Rome, London, Dhahran, Doha, Bahrein, 
Kuwait, Baghdad and Karachi. 
Head Office: Maktabi Buildings, 
Lebanon. 

Executives: Sheikh Najib Alamuddin, chairman 
and managing director; Col Cyril Essely, com- 
mercial director; E. C. Terleske, controller 
general; Salim A. Salaam, general sales 
manager; Asad Y. Nasr, general planning and 
economics manager; Capt Robert Hornall, 
general operations manager; Sami Musfy, 
general passenger service manager; A. C. E. 
Middleton, treasurer; Amin Saffouri, per- 
sonnel manager. 

Employees: 1,015. 

Fleet: seven Viscount 754, four DC-3, two 
York. On order: four Comet 4C (1960-61). 


Beirut, 


Misrair SAE—United Arab Airlines was 
founded as Misr Airwork in 1932 and became 
Misrair SAE in 1949; the name United Arab 
Airlines was taken in 1958 and all the capital 
is now Egyptian-owned. Scheduled services 
were begun in 1933 and the company now 
operates an extensive network of services in 
the Middle East and North Africa and to 
Europe as far as Frankfurt; Comets will be 
used on a service to London. 

Head Office: Cairo, Egypt. 

Executives: Air Marshal M. S. Mahmoud, 
chairman: H. Mahmoud, managing director; 
M. S. El Miligui, general manager; A. H 
Mokbel, deputy general manager (administra- 
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tion); M. F. Raafat, deputy general manager 
(commercial); H. ay wey deputy general 


manager (technical); Soliman, deputy 
manager (construction). 
imployees: 579. 


Fleet: six Viscount, six Viking, one Beech 
D.18S, four DC-3. On order: three Comet 4C. 


Modern Air Transport Inc is a US non- 
scheduled carrier. 
Fleet: three C-46. 
Mohawk Airlines Inc was founded in 1945 
as an intra-state carrier with the title Robinson 
Airlines. The company took its present name 
in 1952 and is now operating about 1,600 miles 
of routes in New York, New Jersey, New 
England, Pennsylvania and Michigan. During 
1954 Mohawk operated helicopter services 
between Newark and Liberty/ Monticello. 
Head Office: Oneida County Airport, Utica, 
NY, USA. 
Executives: E. Victor Underwood, chairman; 
R. E. Peach, president; J. R. Carver, vice- 
president/gen. counsel; C. A. Benscoter, vice- 
president operations; Bruce C. McLean, 
secretary; T. J. Kirkup, vice-president sales; 
D. E. Postle, vice-president research; F. R. 
Chabot, treasurer. 
Fleet: nine DC-3, 11 Convair 240, five Convair 
440, one Beech. 

i Airlines—UVS MNR operates 
Il-l14s between Irkutsk and Ulan Bator in con- 
junction with Aeroflot and also from Ulan 
Bator to Peking. 
Head Office: Ulan Bator, Mongolia. 
Fleet: I-14, Il-14M. 
NAB—see Navegacao Aereo Brasileira. 
NZ Tourist Air Travel Ltd commenced 
operations just on five years ago from Auck- 
land harbour with a four-seater Grumman 
Widgeon; a second Widgeon has just been put 
into service. Non-scheduled services to all 
islands of the Hauraki Gulf are undertaken, also 
the transport of fishing parties and sightseers. 
Ambulance flights are also undertaken. 
— | mead Box 2201, Auckland, New 

n 


Executives: F. P. Ladd, manager. 

Employees: 5. 

Fleet: two Widgeon. 

Nacional Transportes Aereos SA—see Real 
SA Transportes Aereos. 

Naples Airlines operate an intra-state service 
in Florida between Miami and Naples using 
Cessna 195s and Lockheed L-10 Electras. 
Head Office: Municipal Airport, Naples-on- 
the-Gulf, Florida, USA. 

National Airlines Inc was founded as an intra- 
state operator and began scheduled services on 
October 15, 1934, with two Ryan monoplanes 
over a 142-mile route between St Petersburg 
and Daytona Beach. The airline now operates 
a network extending from Boston, New York 
and Washington down the eastern US seaboard 
to Tampa and Miami. Routes from Jackson- 
ville and Miami stretch west to New Orleans 
and Houston, and Havana is served by routes 
from New York, Tampa and Miami. Through- 
plane interchange services link New York and 
Washington with South America and Florida 
with Texas and California. 

On December 10, 1958, National became the 
first US domestic carrier to operate jet ser- 
vices, using Boeing 707-121s leased from 
PanAm until May 15, 1959. DC-8s now oper- 
ate daily non-stop New York - Miami services, 
as do 707s leased from PanAm for the Florida 
winter season. National commenced Electra 
services on April 23, 1959. 

Head Office: Miami, Florida, USA. 

Executives: G. T. Baker, president; J. C. 

Brawner, executive vice-president; L. W. 
iond, vice-president operations; A. G. 

Hardy, senior vice-president and secretary; 

CF. , vice-president sales. 

Employees: 4,291. 

Fleet: one DC-8, 12 Electra, four L.1049H, 

four DC-7B, four DC-7, seven DC-6B, four 

-6, six Convair 440. On order: two DC-8 
(1960), 11 Electra (1960). 

National Greek Airlines—see Olympic Air- 
ys. 













Soon to be joined by Comets—one of Olympic’s DC-6Bs 


Navegacao Aereo  Brasileira—NAB was 
established in 1939 and began operations in 
1941 over a coastal route linking Rio de 
Janeiro and Fortaleza. In 1948, when the route 
mileage had reached nearly 5,000, financial 
difficulties caused the suspension of operations. 
The company began work again in 1951 and, 
after another reorganization, is now operating 
over most of the main local routes into Rio de 
Janeiro and from there along the Brazilian 
coast to Fortaleza. 

Head Office: Santos Dumont Airport, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

Executives: Dr M. Barbosa, president; R. 
Portela, technical manager; G. de Oliveira, 
business manager. 

Fleet: 12 DC-3, two C-46, one Beech. 


Nederlands Nieuw Guinea Luchtvaartmaat- 
schappij “De Kroonduif” NV operates a short- 
haul network of local services based on Biak 
extending as far east as Lae. “De Kroonduif” 
is managed by KLM from which company its 
DC-3s are chartered. It began operations as 
a separate company on January 1, 1957. This 
airline was the first to confirm an order for 
Scottish Aviation Twin Pioneers. 

Head Office: The Hague, Holland. 
Executives: managed by KLM. 

Employees: 122. 

Fleet: three DC-3 (chartered from KLM), 
three Beaver, two Twin Pioneer. 


New York Airways Inc—NYA was formed in 
1949 with the object of operating scheduled 
helicopter services in the New York area. 
Mail operations between the New York air- 
ports were inaugurated on October 15, 1952. 
Mail services were subsequently opened to 
suburban areas, and passenger services link- 
ing New York International, La Guardia and 
Newark airports began on July 8, 1953. In 
addition to its airports shuttle service, the 
company now serves the New York area, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. Regular service to 
and from Manhattan began on December 5, 
1956. 

Head Office: La Guardia Airport, New York. 
Executives: R. L. Cummings, Jr, president; H. 
Brock, vice-president; J. E. Gallagher, vice- 
president; G. B. Eastburn, vice-president; 
W. W. Hogan, vice-president and treasurer; 
John H. Slate, secretary. 

Employees: 206. 

Fleet: five Vertol 44B, two Bell 47]. On order: 
five Rotodyne, ten Vertol 107 (1961-63). 


New Zealand National Airways Corporation 
—NAC, This company was founded by Act 
of Parliament in 1945 to make over and expand 
the operations of Air Travel NZ) Ltd, Cook 
Strait Airways Ltd and Union Airways of 
New Zealand Ltd. Following the change of 
Government in 1949 an attempt was made to 
sell NAC but this was not successful. NAC 
operates over 3,679 miles of routes in and 
between North and South Islands. 

Head Office: Wellington, CI, New Zealand. 
Executives: Sir Leonard Isitt, chairman; H. 
Worrall, deputy chairman; J. J. Busch, general 
manager; D. E. Foley, assistant general 
manager; H. C. Walker, superintendent of 
technical development; W. J. Jennings, com- 
mercial manager; L. L. Ford, chief accountant; 
H. D. Yates, sales manager; C. W. Labette, 
engineering superintendent; P. A. Matheson, 
operations manager; D. W. Johnston, general 
services manager; D. A. Patterson, assistant to 
general manager; M. A. Ramsden, chief per- 
sonnel officer. 

Fleet: 25 DC-3, two D.H.89, four Viscount 
807. On order: four Fokker F-27 (1960). 


Nigerian Airways, or West African Airways 
Co (Nigeria) Ltd, is an associate of BOAC 
and commenced operations on October 1, 
1958, taking over the Nigerian services form- 
erly operated by West African Airways Cor- 


poration, which it succeeds. WAAC had been 
founded in 1946 by the West African terri- 
tories of Nigeria, the Gold Coast (now Ghana), 
Sierra Leone and Gambia. Most of Nigerian 
Airways’ network is in Nigeria, but regional 
services extend as far west as Dakar, and ser- 
vices from Kano and Lagos to London via 
Barcelona, Rome and Frankfurt are operated 
with Britannia 102s chartered from BOAC, 
which holds 16} per cent of the capital. The 
Nigerian government holds 51 per cent and 
the Elder Dempster shipping company 324 
per cent. 

Head Office: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Executives: R. W. C. Baker-Beall, chairman; 
D. Malcolm Brown, general manager; R. R. R. 
Allen, chief engineer; A. A. Cooper, secre- 
tary/chief accountant, J. P. S. Bailey, traffic 
manager. 

Fleet: eight DC-3, eight Heron, one Dove. 


Nordair Ltd was established in 1957 by the 
merger of Mont Laurier Aviation and Boreal 
Airways. Since the merger Nordair has enjoyed 
a steady expansion and presently operates ser- 
vices out of Montreal to Roberval, Chibouga- 
mau and Fort Chimo in Quebec and to Fro- 
bisher Bay and Cape Dyer on Baffin Island. 
Charter flights are also operated, if necessary 
with ski-equipped DC-3s. The main bases are 
situated at Montreal and Roberval. 

Head Office: Montreal, PQ, Canada. 
Executives: C. G. Paré, president; R. G. 
Lefrancois, executive vice-president; C. F. 
Burke, managing director; J. F. Henley, assist- 
ant managing director; Mary E. Mackenzie, 
secretary / treasurer. 

Employees: 135. 

Fleet: two DC-4, one C-46, three DC-3, three 
PBY-5A, two Norseman, two Beaver, one Fair- 
child Husky. 


A/S Norronafly operates a Convair 240 on 
charter flights and on inclusive tours between 
Norway and southern Europe. Air survey work 
is also undertaken with Piper and Cessna light 
aircraft. The Norwegian-designed Finnmark 
two-motor amphibian is also operated. 

Head Office: Oslo, Norway. 

Executives: Georg Nordenhaug, manager; 
Jacob Lindoe, chief pilot; E. J. Langoen, traffic 
manager. 

Employees: about 80. 

Fleet: one Convair 240, Piper Tri-Pacer, 
Cessna 195, one Hénningstad Finnmark 5A. 


Norsur—Compania Argentina De Aeronave- 
gacion SA operates a domestic network of 
passenger services in Northern Argentina 
radiating from Buenos Aires. Ex-National Air- 
lines Lodestars are used and expansion is 
planned to neighbouring foreign territories. 
Head Office: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Fleet: three Lodestars. 


North Central Airlines Inc was established in 
1944 as Wisconsin Central Airlines. Approval 
for the operation of routes from Chicago to 
cities in isconsin, eastern Minnesota and 
upper Michigan was given in 1946 and opera- 
tions were begun with three Lockheed L.10A 
Electras in February 1948. The company 
adopted its present name at the end of 1952, 
now operates 5,366 miles of routes in nine 
upper midwestern states and is the largest US 
local service carrier in terms of passengers, 
cargo and air mail carried. Last year the com- 
pany carried 957,751 passengers. North Cen- 
tral’s proposed acquisition of Lake Central 
Airlines was refused by the CAB. 

Head Office: Minneapolis, Minnesota, USA. 
Executives: H. N. Carr, president; B. Sweet, 
vice-president secretary/treasurer; F. N. But- 
tomer, vice-president traffic and sales; A. D. 
Niemeyer, vice-president flight operations; 


R. H. Bendio, vice-president maintenance and 
engineering; A. 


E. Schwandt, vice-president 
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industrial relations; A. L. Wheeler, vice- 
president and counsel. 

Employees: 1,900. 

Fleet: five Convair 340, 32 DC-3. 


North Japan Koku KK has inaugurated a 
limited domestic network. 

Head Office: Hokkaido, Sapporo. 

Fleet: three Cessna, one DC-3. 


Northeast Airlines Inc—NEA serves the New 
England area and has routes extending from 
Montreal through Boston, New York, and 
Washington to Florida. The company was 
established by the Boston and Maine Central 
Railroads as Deseen-Aaine Airways, and ser- 
vices were begun between Boston and Water- 
ville on August 11, 1933. The present name 
was taken in 1940. Boeing 707-331s leased 
from TWA fly non-stop between New York 
and Miami during the Florida winter season. 
Executives: James W. Austin, president; 
D. W. H. MacKinnon, vice-president engineer- 
ing and maintenance; A. A. Lane, vice-presi- 
dent operations; H. Heard, vice-president 
finance; R. H. Keer, vice-president personnel; 
R. P. Lane, treasurer. 

Fleet: 11 DC-3, 10 DC-6B, 10 Viscount 798. 


Northern Airlines operate intrastate services 
from Fargo, North Dakota, to Minot and 
Duluth. 

Head Office: PO Box 1041, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 

Fleet: Aero Commanders. 


Northern Consolidated Airlines was founded 
in 1945 to integrate the operations of a num- 
ber of small airlines in southwest Alaska. The 
company has about 3,000 miles of routes 
for scheduled and non-scheduled flights. 

Head Office: Anchorage, Alaska. 

Executives: R. I. Petersen, president/ general 
manager; James M. Dodson, special assistant 
to president; S. B. Fitzhugh, vice-president/ 
treasurer; V. R. Davis, secretary/general 
traffic manager; W. R. Rice, operations man- 
ager; L. P. Fritz, general sales manager. 
Employees: 160. 

Fleet: 10 Cessna T-50, three F-27B, one 
Beechcraft D-18S. 


Northern Wings—Les Ailes Du Nord 
Ltée operates non-scheduled services in eastern 
Canada and a regular service of about 400 miles 
from Seven Islands to Blanc Sablon on the 
Quebec/Labrador border. A subsidiary com- 
pany, Northern Wings Helicopters Ltd oper- 
ates three Bell 47G-2 Troopers on charter. 
Head Office: Seven Islands, PQ, Canada. 
Executives: J. Cauchon, president; J. Brown, 
vice-president; Wilbrod Bherer, secretary- 
treasurer; W. G. McElrea, general manager. 
Employees: 65. 

Fleet: two DC-3, two Canso, one Otter; four 
Beaver, three Norseman, one Beech D-17S, 
three Bell 47G-2 Troopers. 


Northwest Airlines Inc—NWA was incorpor- 
ated on August 1, 1926, as Northwest Airways 
and mail services were begun between Minnea- 
polis/St Paul and Chicago on October 1 that 
year, using a leased Curtiss Oriole and a 
Thomas Morse. The company’s first owned 
fleet consisted of three Stinson Detroiters pur- 
chased in 1926 and the first passenger services 
were opened in July 1927. 


The second of PanAm’s fleet of Boeing Intercontinentals 




















The present corporate name was adopted in 
1934. For publicity purposes the airline trades 
as Northwest Orient Airlines. By 1945 a trans- 
continental route had been established and in 
1947 the company began services to the Far 
East. In 1948 Washington and Honolulu were 
added to the network and in 1950 Edmonton 
and Formosa were added. The present system 
comprises 20,000 miles of routes stretching 
from coast to coast of the USA; into Canada 
and Alaska; to Hawaii; and across the Pacific 
to Japan, South Korea, Okinawa, Manila, For- 
mosa and Hong Kong. In 1958 Northwest 
was given permission to extend its domestic 
network to Florida. 

Head Office: St Paul, Minnesota, USA. 
Executives: C. Hunter, chairman; D. W. 
Nyrop, president; M. S. Mackay, executive 
vice-president; F. C. Judd, vice-president 
operations and engineering; G. M. Bain, vice- 
president sales; L. S. Holstad, comptroller; 
W. J. Eiden, treasurer. 

Employees: 6,000. 

Fleet: 17 DC-7C, eight Stratocruiser, 17 DC- 
6B, seven DC6A, 11 DC-4, four DC-3. On 
order: five DC-8, 18 Electra (current). 


Okanagan Helicopters Ltd was founded in 
1947 by Carl Agar to conduct fruit-spraying 
by helicopter. Development of mechanical 
sprayers necessitated a switch of emphasis to 
other activities. Two important operations 
today are provision of transport for Alcan’s 
construction scheme at Kitimat and patrol of 
oil pipelines. In 1955 Okanagan expanded by 
acquiring Kenting Aviation’s fleet of 16 Bell 
47s and seven S-55s and by acquiring Canadian 
Helicopters Ltd. A subsidiary, United Heli- 
copters Ltd, is based at Torbay, Newfound- 
land, and operates two S-55s on charter. 
Together with its associated companies, Okana- 
gan is the world’s largest operator of heli- 
copters. The Abitibi Power & Paper Co, 
through Canadian Helicopters, is believed to 
have a substantial share in this company. 
Okanagan has applied for a licence to operate 
Rotodyne services between Vancouver, Victoria 
and Seattle. 

Head Office: Vancouver, BC, Canada. 
Executives: G. W. McPherson, president; Carl 
Agar, vice-president research/training; A. 
Stringer, vice-president operations; H. Greene, 
secretary / treasurer. 

Fleet: 36 Bell 47, 20 S-55, one S-58. On order : 
one Rotodyne. 


Olsen Air Transport—see Fred Olsen Air- 
transport Ltd. 


Olympic Airways SA took over TAE National 
Greek Airlines’ assets and commenced 
operations on April 6, 1957. TAE was 
founded in 1951 by the amalgamation of TAE, 
Hellenic Airlines and AME. Because of finan- 
cial difficulties the company was taken over 
by the Greek Government in June 1955. 
Olympic is owned by A. Onassis. Domestic 
services link all the principal cities and islands 
of Greece while international services are 
operated between Greece and Italy, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, England, Turkey, 
Cyprus, Israel, the Lebanon and Egypt. Last 
July Olympic signed a consortium partnership 
agreement with BEA, providing for joint Comet 
operations between London, Athens and points 
east. Olympic Comet services are due to start 
in April. 

Head Office: 6 Othonos Str, Athens, Greece. 
Executives: Th. Garofalidis, president; S. 
Damaskinos, general manager; J. Papadakis, 
sales manager; Ch. Mavrokefalos, traffic 
manager; C. Danis, technical manager; M. 
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Brahalis, financial manager; C. Hondros, opera- 
tions manager. 

Employees: 1,573. 

Fleet: four DC-6B, two DC-4, 13 DC-3. Op 
order : three Comet 4B (current), two DC-8. 


Ontario Central Airlines Ltd—OCA operate 
amphibious and regular charter services jp 
North Western Ontario from bases at Kenora, 
Ball Lake, and Red Lake, Ontario. 

Head Office: 221 Main St, Kenora, Ontario, 
Executives: B. Lamm, president and general 
manager. 

Employees: 35. 

Fleet: eight Norsman, one Grumman Goose, 
four Cessna 180 and one Canso PBYS. 


Ostermans Aero AB was formed in 1943 and 
has since 1947 been operating helicopters. Most 
of the company’s work is of a contract nature 
but every winter since 1948 Ostermans have 
operated regular mail service between Stock. 
holm and numerous points in the Stockholm 
archipelago. This service has been operated 
with very high standards of reliability and 
regularity. During 1955 the company operated 
S-55 services, for a short time, between 
Sweden and Denmark. 

Head Office: Stockholm, Sweden. 
Executives: N. Billing, managing president. 
Employees: 100 

Fleet: one S-55, 17 Bell 47, two Seabee. 
Overseas National Airways Inc is one of the 
largest supplemental carriers in the USA. 
DC-6A/Bs are operating daily transatlantic 
services and ex-American Airlines DC-7s 
operate across the Pacific, military charter 
flying being ONA’s principal source of 
business. 

Head Office: Friendship International Airport, 
Maryland. 

Executives: G. W. Tompkins, president; J. R. 
Forrest, vice-president / treasurer; A. Goldberg, 
vice-president, operations and maintenance; 
W. A. Hardenstine, assistant vice-president, 
Atlantic Operations; M. K. Farmer, assistant 
vice-president, Pacific Operations. 

Fleet: 12 DC-7, four -6A, one DC-6B. 
Ozark Air Lines Inc was incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Missouri on September 
1, 1943, and filed applications for CAB certifi- 
cate to serve 28 cities in six states. Charter 
and intra-state services in Missouri were oper- 
ated in 1944 and 1945. Ozark was awarded a 
three-year certificate in 1950, took over the 
assets and staff of Parks Air Lines and began 
scheduled operations between St Louis and 
Chicago on September 26, 1950. 

The company now has permanent certifica- 
tion and operates 5,273 miles of routes serving 
48 cities in ten Mid-West states. 

Head Office: St Louis, Missouri, USA. 
Executives: L. Hamilton, chairman / president; 
J. H. FitzGerald, executive vice-president and 
general manager; F. Jones, vice-president and 
treasurer. A. G. Heyne, secretary. 

Fleet: 24 DC-3, three F-27. 

PAB—see Panair do Brasil. 

PAD—-see Philippine Aviation Development. 
PAL—-see Phillipine Air Lines. 

PIA—see Pakistan International Airlines. 
PLUNA—Primeras Limeas Uruguayas de 
Navegacion Aerea began operations as a private 
company in 1936 but in 1943 it was reorgan- 
ized, with the Government taking a 49 per 
cent interest. The Government share later 
rose to 83 per cent and subsequently 94 per 
cent. PLUNA became completely Government- 
owned in 1951 and now operates domestic 
services and routes to the Argentine, Brazil 
and Paraguay. 

Head Office: Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Executives: S. O. Landoni, president; R. 
Langén, general manager; J. Oliver, 
general manager; D. E. Tassino, general traffic 
and sales manager; V. Tiboni, maintenance and 
engineer manager; A. Safons, general treasurer. 
Employees: 685. 

Fleet: three Viscount 769, six DC-3. 

Pacific Air Lines was founded as Southwest 
Airways Company in 1941 and began airline 
operations at the end of 1946 when it opened 
its San Francisco-Los Angeles route. 
company now has 2,260 miles of routes 
within California, except for its services 
Medford and Portland in Oregon and to Las 
Vegas, Nevada. Southwest was a pioneer 
the quick turn-round at intermediate poms 
with stops of only one to two minutes. 4 
refuelling stops the turn-round time is 8% 
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minutes. The present title was adopted early 
in 1958. 

Head Office: International 
Francisco, Cal, USA. 
Executives: L. Hayward, chairman; J. H. 
Connelly, president; T. R. Mitchell, executive 
vice-president; E. Roger Dahl, treasurer; R. E. 
Costello, vice-president traffic; M. A. King, 
vice-president sales; C. A. Myhre, vice-presi- 
dent finance. 

Employees: 668. 

Fleet: six F-27, nine DC-3, four Martin 2-0-2, 
two Martin 4-0-4, one PBY Catalina. 


Pacific Northern Airlines—PNA was formed 
in 1932 as Woodley Airways. A post office 
mail contract was awarded in 1934 and in 
1938 the airline received CAB certification. 
The present company was incorporated in 
1945 and in 1951 PNA was granted a certificate 
by CAB to connect its Alaskan routes with 
Seattle - Tacoma and Portland. Services are 
now operated within Alaska and between 
Alaskan points and Seattle and Portland. 
Head Office: Seattle, Washington, USA. 
Executives: A. G. Woodley, president; J. A. 
Cunningham, vice-president operations; 
Harold A. Olsen, vice-president traffic and 
sales; J. H. Foster, vice-president engineering 
and maintenance; Felix Aubuchon, vice-presi- 
dent Alaska operations; Thomas Stuart, vice- 
president personnel; C. W. Nelson, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Employees: 624. 

Fleet: six L.749 Constellation, three DC-3. 


Pacific Southwest Airlines—PSA operates ser- 
vices linking San Diego, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

Head Office: San Diego, Cal, USA. 
Executives: K. G. Friedkin, president; H. N. 
Wood, traffic and sales manager; J. F. Andrews, 
chief of operations. 

Fleet: four DC-4, three Electra. On order: one 
Electra. 


Pacific Western Airlines Ltd—PWA wes 
founded in 1946 as Central British Columbia 
Airways, and has become the third largest air- 
line in Canada by acquisition of Associated Air- 
ways at Edmonton, and Queen Charlotte Air- 
lines at Vancouver. The company operates an 
extensive network of scheduled and non- 
scheduled routes throughout British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, the Northwest Terri- 
tories and Alaska. PWA has also been one of 
the prime contractors operating the extensive 
airlift in connection with defence projects in 
Canada’s extreme north. PWA operates several 
scheduled services based on Vancouver and 
Prince Rupert. 

Head Office: Vancouver, BC, Canada. 
Executives: Karl J. Springer, chairman and 
president; D. F. Granger, secretary/treasurer. 
Employees: 650. 

Fleet: three DC-4, six Super 46C, five DC-3, 
five Anson 5, four Otter, 19 Beaver, three 
Cessna 180, one Cessna 182. 

Pakistan International Airlines Corporation— 
PIA was founded by the Government of 
Pakistan on April 1, 1955, when PIA took over 
Orient Airways. As a company PIA had been 
founded in 1951 to operate services to Europe; 
its first actual operations were between East 
and West Pakistan in June 1954. Service to 
London was begun early in 1955. The Corpora- 
tion is responsible for the operation of all air 
services within Pakistan. Regional services to 
Kabul, Kandahar, Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta 
and Rangoon are also operated. A Boeing 707- 
121 leased from PanAm will operate the 
London - Karachi service, at first once a week 
and later three times a week. 

Head Office: Karachi, Pakistan. 


Airport, San 


The first of two Friendships for Philippine 
Air Lines 






































Named “Pacific Explorer,” this Electra is the second for Qantas 


Executives: Air Cdre M. Nur Khan, managing 
director; M. M. Salim, chief administration 
officer; Capt A. Masood, flight operations 
manager; J. S. Mirza, commercial manager. 
Employees: 3,611. 

Fleet: three L.1049C, two L.1049H, 10 DC-3, 
four Viscount 815. On order three F.27A 
Friendship (1960). 


Pan American-Grace Airways Inc—Panagra 
was founded in 1928 by the Grace Shipping 
Line and Pan American Airways, the initial 
name being Peruvian Airways. In 1928 Pan 
American Airways was awarded a mail con- 
tract for a service from Florida to Panama, and 
in the following year Panagra successfully bid 
for a mail contract covering a route from 
Panama down the west coast of South America 
and across the Andes to Buenos Aires. By the 
end of 1929 the complete route was in opera- 
tion. The company’s routes have been gradu- 
ally extended and after a long fight has suc- 
ceeded in securing entry to New York through 
interchange agreements with PanAm and 
National Airlines. Operating over the routes 
of the three companies Panagra DC-7Bs were 
introduced on August 1, 1955, and, under the 
title of El Interamericano and El Pacifico, 
daily services are flown between New York and 
Buenos Aires via Miami, Panama, Lima and 
Santiago. Local services in Ecuador are also 
operated with DC-3s between Quito, Guaya- 
quil and Cuenca. 

Head Office: 135 East 42nd St, New York. 
Executives: A. B. Shea, president; D. Camp- 
bell, vice-president/general manager; L. H. 
Clifton, vice-president/comptroller; CC. S. 
Collins, vice-president traffic and sales. 
Employees: 1,500. 

Fleet: one DC-3, two DC-4, five DC-6 (leased 
to PanAm), four DC-6B owned, one DC-6B 
leased, five DC-7B (excludes one leased to 
another airline). On order: four DC-8. 


Pan American World Airways Inc—PanAm 
is the only major US airline concerned entirely 
with overseas operation. Pan American Airways 
Inc was founded in March 1927 and began 
operation of its first route, between Key West 
and Havana, in October 1927. Fokker mono- 
planes were used. PAA extended its opera- 
tion throughout the Caribbean and built up 
flying-boat services, which by 1931 had reached 
the Argentine. PAA was a great pioncer of 
transocean flying and by 1935 had established 
services between San Francisco and Manila via 
Honolulu, Midway, Wake and Guam. Hong 
Kong was served from 1936. In 1937 New 
York - Bermuda services were opened in co- 
operation with Imperial Airways and in the 
same year the two companies began trans- 
atlantic survey flights. Passenger service began 
in 1939. The airline now operates a route 
network covering about 69,000 miles, serves all 
continents and has regular round-the-world 
flights. Pan American took its present title in 
1949. The airline has absorbed a number of 
other airlines including American Overseas 
Airlines and it has interests in numerous car- 
riers, particularly in Latin America. PanAm 
is also operating the 1,000 mile long missile 
range, stretching from Florida to beyond 
Puerto Rico, for the USAF. 

Head Office: New York, USA. 

Executives: Juan T. Trippe, president; Roger 
Lewis, executive vice-president administration; 
Wilbur L. Morrison, executive vice-president 
Latin American division; Harold E. Gray, 
executive vice-president overseas division; John 
C. Leslie, vice-president and assistant to presi- 
dent; Hubert A. Schneider, vice-president and 
general counsel. 

Employees: 25,000. 

Fleet: 22 Boeing Stratocruiser B-377, 25 DC- 
7C, 21 DC-4, 41 DC-6B, four DC-6A, three 
DC-3, six Boeing 707-121, 18 Boeing 707-321 
and -331, one DC-8, one B-23, one DC-7B. 


Panagra—see Pan American Grace Airways. 





Panair do Brasil SA—PAB. In October 1929 
the Brazilian Government authorized New 
York, Rio & Buenos Aires Inc (NYRBA) to 
operate services in Brazil, and Nyrba do Brasil 
was created as a Brazilian subsidiary. A ser- 
vice was begun between Rio de Janeiro and 
Belem. In August 1930 Pan American Airways 
took over both NYRBA and Nyrba do Brasil 
and the latter became Panair do Brasil on 
September 15 that year. PAB developed ser- 
vices with Sikorsky S-38 and Consolidated 
Commodore fiying-boats. These were later 
replaced by Fairchild 91s and Sikorsky S-43s 
and, although Panair now operates an extensive 
Brazilian and South American route network 
with Constellations, Catalinas still operate the 
Amazon routes. Panair also operates services 
from South America to London, Frankfurt, 
Dusseldorf, Paris, Zurich, Rome, Madrid, 
Lisbon, Istanbul and Beirut. DC-6Cs leased 
from Loide Aereo replaced Constellations on 
international routes last year. 

Head Office: Santos Dumont Airport, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

Executives: Manoel F. Guimaraes, president; 
Dr C. P. de Mello, director superintendent; 
Dr A. T. Filho, secretary. 

Employees: 4,610. 

Fleet: 12 L.049, four DC-7C, four DC-6C 
(leased from Panair do Brasil), five Convair 
PBY-5A. On order: four DC-8. 


Papuan Air Transport Ltd—PATAIR was 
founded in 1952 and operates services from 
Port Moresby. 

Head Office: Port Moresby, Papua. 

Fleet: one DC-3, one Piaggio P.166, one 
Anson. 


Paraense Transportes Aereas SA was founded 
in 1957 and started a scheduled service 
between Belem, Brasilia and Rio de Janciro, 
Pedro Alfonso, Cristalandia, Goiania and Sao 
Paulo are also served. 

Head Office: Belem, Brazil. 

Executives: A. Ramos, president; F. de Barros, 
director. 

Fleet: C-46. 


Paraguayan Air Services. Little is known about 
this company except that it operates a Douglas 
DC44. 


Parsons Airways Ltd operate charter services, 
mostly in Ontario and Manitoba. 

Head Office: PO Box 120, Kenora, Ont. 
Executives: H. J. Parsons, president; W. K. 
Parsons, secretary-treasurer. 

Employees: 9 

Fleet: two Norseman, one Cessna 180, one 
Cessna 170. 


Peninsular Air Transport is a US supple- 
mental air carrier that has operated scheduled 
services on an irregular basis from Miami. No 
recent news of this carrier is available. 


Persian Air Services operates freight services 
from Teheran to Beirut, Athens, Basle and 
Brussels using DC-4s and a chartered DC-6A. 
Head Office: 486 Ferdowsi Av, Teheran, Iran. 
Fleet: DC-6A, DC-4. 


Philippine Air Lines Inc—PAL began in 1932 
as the Philippine Aerial Taxi Company. The 
company was reorganized and took its present 
name in 1941. Following the war the com- 
pany developed its operations, and in 1947 and 
1948 PAL took over two other Philippine 
concerns—Far Eastern Air Transport and 
Commercial Air Lines. Long distance overseas 
services were inaugurated to Europe and across 
the Pacific to the USA, but in 1954 PAL sus- 
pended its long distance services and now 
operates only within the Philippine Republic 
and to Hong Kong although services to the 
USA will be resumed with DC-8s. 
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Head Office: Plaza Cervantes, Manila, Republic 
of the Philippines. 

Executives: A. Soriano, president; A. Soriano, 
Jr, first vice-president; R. Ygoa, vice-president 
director; D. M. Gomez, vice-president. 
Employees: 2,052. 

Fleet: three Viscount, one Convair 340, two 
F-27, 23 DC-3, five Twin Pioneer 2, six Otter. 
On order: two DC-8 (1961). 

Philippine Aviation Development—PAD is 
operated by the Government to provide certain 
internal services. 

Head Office: Manila, Philippines. 

Fleet: five single-engined aircraft. 

Piedmont Airlines—see Piedmont Aviation. 


Piedmont Aviation Inc was established in 
1940 as a fixed base operator and began local 
service operations in 1948. Trading as Pied- 
mont Airlines the company now hes about 
3,290 miles of routes in North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and West Vir- 
pis, Kentucky and Ohio. 

ead Office: inston-Salem, North Carolina, 
USA. 
Executives: T. H. Davis, president/ treasurer; 
R. D. Hager, vice-president traffic; K. 
Saunders, vice-president operations; M. F. 
Fare, secretary. 
Fleet: 20 DC-3, eight F-27. 
Pioneer Air Lines—sec 
Lines. 
Pioneer Aviation Corp was founded in 1953 
and operates non-scheduled services within 
Indonesia. 
Head Office: Djakarta, Indonesia. 
Fleet: one Beaver, one Cessna. 


Palskie Linie Lotnicze—see LOT. 


Pelynesian Airways is a New Zealand-based 
carrier that commenced operations last year 
in the south west Pacific with two ex-Royal 
Australian Air Force Percival Princes. 


Primera Linea Aerea Santefisina SA—PLAS 
was formed in 1958 and operates between 
Buenos Aires and Santa Fe. 

Head Office: Santa Fe, Argentina. 

Fleet: one DC-3, three L.10. 


Primeras Linmeas Uruguayas de Navegacion 
Aerea—see PLUNA. 


Protea Airlines (formerly Volkslugdiens) is a 
recently-formed South yy Pee charter operator 
and started operations last year with an ex- 
Trek Airways Viking. It has authority to 
operate charter flights to Israel, Saudi Arabia 
and throughout Africa, and has applied to 
operate services for non-Europeans in South 
Africa and to the Middle East. 

Fleet: one Viking. 


Provincetown-Boston Airline Inc operates 
feeder services between Provincetown Muni- 


Continental Air 


cipal Airport and Logan Airport, Boston. 
Head Office: Provincetown, Mass, USA. 
Executives: J. C. van Arsdale, president/ 
treasurer. 


Fleet: two L.10, two Cessna 190. 


Purdue Aeronautics Corporation is an affiliate 
of Purdue University, and operates DC-3s for 
the professional pilot training programmes of 
the University’s Aviation Technology Depart- 
ment. Charter flights are also operated. 

Head Office: Lafayette, Indiana, USA. 
Executive: Grove Webster, vice-president. 
Employees: 31. 

Fleet: four DC-3. 


“Q” Airways—scee Acrovias “Q” SA. 


Qantas Empire Airways Ltd—QEA can trace 
its history back to 1920 when QANTAS 
(Queensland and Northern Territory Aerial 
Services) was founded on November 16 of that 
year, and on November 2, 1922, the company 
opened its first regular service between Charle- 
ville and Cloncurry. This was the first air ser- 
vice in eastern Australia and it was operated 
by Armstrong Whitworth FK.8 biplanes. 
Qantas Empire Airways Ltd was founded in 
January 1934 by Qantas and Imperial Airways 
to operate the Singapore - Brisbane section of 
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SAS has been operating Caravelles for nearly a year 


the England - Australia air route then about to 
be established. In December 1959 Qantas and 
BOAC celebrated the 25th anniversary of the 
Kangaroo Route from Sydney to London 
through Asia—still the longest air route in the 
world. 

Qantas was the first airline to operate round- 
the-world services through San Francisco and 
New York; these were inaugurated on January 
14, 1958, with L.1049s. Qantas operates 
four round-the-world 707 services a week: 
two westbound from Sydney through Asia to 
London, New York, San Francisco and across 
the Pacific, and two in the opposite direction. 
Qantas commenced trans-Pacific services in 
1954 when it took over the Sydney - Fiji - 
Honolulu - San Francisco and Vancouver route 
of BCPA. The airline also operates from 
Sydney and Darwin to Port Moresby, Manila, 
Hong Kong and Tokyo; from Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and Perth to Johannesburg via the 
Cocos Islands and Mauritius, and there is also 
an L.1049H all-freight service from Sydney to 
London. DC-3s and Otters fly local services to 
and within New Guinea. 

Head Office: 70 Hunter Street, Sydney, NSW, 
Australia. 

Executives: Sir Hudson Fysh, chairman; C. O. 
Turner, chief executive and general manager; 
Capt G. U. Allan, deputy chief executive and 
deputy general manager; Capt R. J. Ritchie, 
director of technical services; C. W. Nielson, 
director of commercial services; F. C. Derham, 
secretary and director of finance. 

Employees: 6,737. 

Fleet: seven Boeing 707-138; four L.188C 
Electra, eight Super Constellation, three DC-4, 
eight DC-3, four Otter. On order: three Boeing 
707-138. 


Quebecair Inc was incorporated in 1947 as 
Rimouski Airlines Ltd and took its present 
name in 1953. Services are operated across 
and on either side of the St Lawrence from 
Montreal in the west to Sept Iles, Ross Bay 
and Schefferville in the east and also from 
Rouyn/Noranda in central Quebec province. 
Head Office: Rimouski, PQ, Canada. 
Executives: R. Crevier, president; B. Ste 
Marie, general manager; M. Tessier, secretary. 
Fleet: three F-27, three DC-3, two Canso, one 
C-46, one Beech D-18S. 


Queensland Airlines Pty Ltd was the name 
taken by Aircrafts Pty Ltd in 1947 when 
Butler Air Transport acquired control of the 
company by purchasing 93 per cent of the out- 
standing stock. Queensland Airlines is now a 
subsidiary of Ansett Transport Industries Ltd. 
Working under its separate identity, the airline 
operates a network of services covering 2,700 
miles in Queensland and south to Sydney, New 
South Wales. 

Head Office: Brisbane Airport, Queensland, 
Australia. 

Executives: R. M. Ansett, chairman; R. S. 
Adair, managing director; T. Foulkes, secre- 
tary; C. McDonough, traffic manager; 
M. B. Mitchell, operations manager; A. Pro- 
bert, chief engineer. 

Fleet: one F.27 Friendship, three DC-3. 


REAL SA Transportes Aereos was founded in 
1946 as Rédes Estaduais Aéreas Limitada 
(REAL), and operations began on February 
7 of that year between Sao Paulo and Rio 
with a single DC-3. By a series of mergers of 
and acquisitions in no less than 14 Brazilian 
airlines REAL has become the largest airline 
in South America. In 1954 an 87 per cent 
holding was acquired in Empresa de Trans- 
portes Aerovias Brasil SA and its subsidiary 
Aeronorte, and two years later REAL acquired 
an 85 per cent holding in the Nacional Trans- 
portes Aéreos consortium. Transportes Aéreos 
Salvador was acquired in 1957 but continues 
to operate under its own name. In addition 
to its Brazilian domestic services, which cover 
a considerable route mileage, REAL operates 








L.1049H services northwards to Port of Spain, 
Caracas, Miami, Bogota, Mexico City and Los 
Angeles as well as a C-46 freight service to 
Miami. Montevideo, Buenos Aijres and 
Asuncion are also served. 

Head Office: Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Executives: Linneu Gomes, president; Dr L. C. 
Andrade, director engineering; Dr A. J. Filho, 
director legal. 

Fleet: four L.1049H, two DC-4, 12 C-46, 14 
Convair 440, six Convair 340, 82 DC-3, two 
Aero Commander. On order: four Convair 600 
(1961). 


Reeve Aleutian Airways Inc. This concern 
was founded in 1932 but operated mainly 
charter services until 1948 when CAB granted 
the company a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity. Services are operated from 
Anchorage through the Aleutians to Attu and 
the company is authorized to fly on an irregular 
basis between any of its certificated points and 
the Pribilof Islands. 

Head Office: Anchorage, Alaska. 

Executives: R. C. Reeve, president; Robert L. 
Hanson, vice-president; Margaret Rutledge, 
secretary; Janice M. Reeve, treasurer. 

Fleet: three DC-3, one Sikorsky S-43, one 
Goose, one DC-4. 


Regina Cargo Airlines Inc is a US non- 
scheduled carrier. 
Fleet: two C-46, one DC-3. 


Reseau Aérien Interinsulaire—RAI began 
services in 1951, linking points in the Society 
Islands, some of which were previously served 
by Air Tahiti and TRAPAS. Points served, 
apart from Papeete in Tahiti, are Huahine, 
Raiatea and Bora Bora. The French airline 
TAI has acquired a controlling share in PAI. 
Head Office: Papeete, Tahiti. 

Executives: Chief of the Service of Public 
Works and Mines; Agent of Messageries Mari- 
times; R. Yvernat, manager. 

Fleet: one Catalina, one Sandringham. 


Resort Airlines Inc is a US non-scheduled 
carrier that specialises in the operation of 
inclusive holiday tours to the Caribbean and 
also in military charter flying. The company is 
controlled by the Townsend Investment Co. 
Head Office: Washington, DC, USA. 
Executives: Thomas B. Wilson, chairman and 
chief executive officer; Morris M. Townsend, 
president; Douglas P. Larsen, vice-president 
operations; James F. Murray, vice-president 
comptroller; Van B. Nixon, vice-president 
maintenance; John P. Simpson, secretary; 
Clinton Davidson, treasurer. 

Employees: 120. 

Fleet: two L.1049H (leased to TWA), ten 
DC-4, five C-46. 


Riddle Airlines Inc is a leading all-cargo 
operator linking the US East Coast and the 
Mid-West to Miami and Puerto Rico. Cargo 
operations began between Puerto Rico and New 
York in 1947, and in 1951 the company be- 
came a certificated all-cargo carrier linki 
various cities in Puerto Rico via Miami. In 1955 
Riddle was certificated to serve 13 additional 
cities in the US. The majority shareholder in 
Riddle is Arthur Vining Davis. 

Head Office: Box 535, Miami, Florida, USA. 
Executives: Robert M. Hewitt, president; E. M. 
Leath Jr, vice-president and treasurer; Cc. L. 
Hood, vice-president marketing; H. T. Weaver, 
regional vice-president New York; Jane B. 
Love, secretary; S. C. Humphries, assistant 
treasurer. 

Employees: 412. 

Fleet: three DC-4, three C-46R, 26 C-46. 


Robby’s Aircraft Co Ltd has been engaged in 
agricultural and charter operations in South 
Australia since 1949. Three services weekly 
are provided with a Dove to an oil exploration 
site at Innamincka, 500 miles north of Adelaide. 
Head Office: Government Aerodrome, Para- 
field, Adelaide, South Australia. 
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Executives: W. A. Lee, general manager; R. J. 
Weston, charter operations manager; J. Lind- 
say, agricultural operations manager. 

Fleet: one Dove, one Anson, one Beaver, one 
Cessna 180, one Auster J/5G Autocar, three 
Tiger Moth. 


Air Cambodge opened operations on 
November 1, 1956, and is flying services from 





Phnom-Penh to Siem-Reap, Saigon, Hong 
Kong and Bangkok 

Head Office: PO Box 539, Phnom-Penh, 
Cambodia. 






Executives: Huot Sam Ath, chairman; Jean 
Florent, general manager. 

Employees: 52. 

Fleet: DC-3 and Air France L.1049G Super 
Constellation. 


Royal Air Maroc—Compagnie Nationale de 
Transports Aériens operates services within 
North Africa and from North Africa to France, 
Spain, Germany and Switzerland. Tangier - 
Gibraltar and Casablanca - Dakar services are 
also operated. The airline was formed in July 
1953 by the amalgamation of the Casablanca- 
based Compagnie Chérifienne de l’Air (Air 
Atlas) and Compagnie Chérifienne de Trans- 
ports Aériens Air Maroc; the title Royal Air 
Maroc was taken in February 1957, Air Atlas 
was formed in 1946 and began operations with 
Junkers Ju52/3ms, while Air Maroc was 
founded in 1947 and began scheduled services 
in 1949. 

Head Office: Casablanca, Morocco. 
Executives: M. Laraki, president; A. Faurous, 
director general; P. Valent, administrative 
director; A. Bengeloun, commercial director; 
M. Delluc, technical director. 

Fleet: one Caravelle, four L.749 Constellation, 
four DC-4, three DC-3. On order: one Cara- 
velle. 


Royal Nepal Airline Corp Ltd operates inter- 
nal services from Katmandu using DC-3s. 
Head Office: Katmandu, Nepal. 


Rutas Aereas de Colombia Ltda—RAS 
recently took over the air services operated by 
Sociedad Aeronautica Medellin SA which 
began scheduled operations in January 1955. 
A low-fare service linking Miami and Rio de 
Janeiro is operated in conjunction with 
Aerovias Panama Airways, and regional ser- 
vices are operated in Central America. 

Head Office: Bogota, Colombia. 

Fleet: three DC-3, three DC-4. 


Rutas Aereas Nacionales SA—RANSA was 

founded as a private company in 1948. The 

company has CAB authorization to carry 

passengers, mail and cargo between Venezuela 

and Miami via Netherlands, West Indies and 

Jamaica, but at present only cargo services are 

operated. 

Head Office: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Executives: C. Chavez, president; E. Pardey, 

general manager; E. E. Jones, vice-president; 
. D. Borges, operations manager. 

Fleet: 13 C-46, one E50 Twin Bonanza, three 

Beaver, six Cessna 180. 


Rutas Aereas SAM Ltda—RAS, see Rutas 
Aereas de Colombia. 


SAA—see South African Airways. 


SAFE—see Braathens South American and 
Far East Airtransport A/S or Straits Air 
Freight Express. 


































Seaboard’s swing-tail CL-44D-4s will be able to load up to 65,000/b of cargo in 19min 
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services between St Vincent and Barbados, 
Dominica, Grenada and Trinidad with a Goose 
amphibian under charter from British Guiana 
Airways. Operations ceased on November 30, 
1959 and St Vincent is now served only by 
Leeward Islands Air Transport. 


SAHSA—see Servicio Aereo de Honduras. 
SAS—see Scandinavian Airlines System. 


SATA—see Sociedade Acoriané de Trans- 
portes Aéreos Ltda. 


SAVAG—SA Viacao Aerea Gaucha. Founded 
in 1946 as a private company to operate services 
in the State of Rio Grande, the original fleet 
consisted of three Lodestars. Present routes 
are from Porto Alegre to Livramento via 
Bage; Porto Alegre to Curitiba; Porto Alegre 
to Pelotas and Rio Grande, and Porto Alegre to 
Uruguaiana. Cruzeiro do Sul supplies SAVAG 
with crews, provides maintenance and techni- 
cal assistance and also handles reservations. 


Salta CA operates internal charter services 
within Venezuela. 

Fleet: one Beech, two Cessna 310B, two 
Cessna 190, two Cessna 180, one Cessna 175, 
one Helio H-391 Courier. 


Sarnia Airlines recently opened a network of 
local services in Ontario between Windsor, 
Sarnia, London (Ontario) and Toronto. 


Head Office: Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. Head Office: 1972 London Road, Sarnia, 
Executives: E. C. Becker, president; V. V. de Ontario. 
Fonesca, vice-president; T. Fruet, operations Executives: E. S. Colbert, president; W. M. 
manager. Mason, vice-president and general manager; J. 
Fleet; six DC-3. Campbell, secretary. 

: Fleet: Dove. 
Sabena Belgian World Airlines—Société 


Saskatchewan Government Airways—SGA 
was founded in 1947 by the provincial Govern- 
ment to take over the M. & C. Aviation Co 
and to operate services to North Saskatchewan. 
SGA also leases aircraft to the Air Ambulance 
Service and the Forest Fire Control Branch of 
the Department of Natural Resources. 

Head Office: Prince Albert, Sask, Canada. 
Executives: W. A. Houseman, chairman; Hon 
A. G. Kusiak, minister; I. Macleod, general 
manager; F. R. Baudais, operations manager; 
J. A. Pool, chief engineer. 

Employees: 75. 

Fleet: one DC-3, one Norseman, one Otter, 
five Beaver, eight Cessna 180, one Cessna 170, 
one Piper Super Cub. 


Saudi Arabian Airlines was founded in 1946 
by the Government and is managed by TWA. 
The airline began operations in 1947 and now 
has about 6,000 miles of routes within Saudi 
Arabia and to Egypt, the Lebanon, Jordan, 
Iraq, Iran, Kuwait, Bahrain, Yemen, Eritrea, 
Aden, Sudan and Syria. Considerable pilgrim 
traffic is carried. 

Head Office: Box 167, Jedda, Saudi Arabia. 
Executives: R. W. Wilson, technical manager; 
S. M. Bigler, supt. flight operations. 

Fleet: 10 Convair 340, four DC-4, 10 DC-3, 
five Bristol 170. 


Scandinavian Airlines System—SAS is a con- 
sortium of Swedish Air Lines (ABA), Danish 
Air Lines (DDL) and Norwegian Air Lines 
(DNL) in the proportions 3, 2 and 2. SAS 
originally came into being in 1946, for the 
operation of transatlantic services, and both 
North and South Atlantic routes were opened 
in that year. All routes of the three airlines 
are now operated by SAS with the original 
airlines acting as holding companies. 

SAS maintains Scandinavian internal ser- 
vices, a European network and routes to South 
Africa, the Middle and Far East, and to North 
and South America. In 1954 a polar route 
between Scandinavia and the west coast of the 
USA was opened, and a transpolar route to 
the far East was opened in 1957. 

Caravelle services commenced on May 15, 
1959, and are now operated to the Middle East, 
Africa and to London. SAS has a minority 
shareholding in Thai Airways International, 
to which it has supplied technical and admini- 
strative assistance and equipment. 

Head Office: Stockholm, Sweden. 
Executives: A. Rusck, president; Thore Boye, 
V. J. Rasmussen, N. Langhelle, executive vice- 
presidents. 

Employees: 12,480. 

Fleet: 14 DC-7C, 13 DC-6B (3 to be leased to 
Thai), 20 Convair 440. On order: seven DC-8 
(current), 18 Caravelle (current: 4 to be leased 
to Swissair), two Convair 600 Coronado, plus 
two more Convair 600 to be leased from 
Swissair. 

Scheduled Skyways System operates services 
between Fayetteville and Little Rock. 

Head Office: Fayetteville, Arkansas, USA. 
Fleet: Cessna 180. 


Schweizerische Helicopter AG—Heliswiss. 
This company operates local charter helicopter 
services. In 1957 Heliswiss took over Air 
Import. 

Head Office: Waaghausgasse 3, Bern, Switzer- 
land. 

Executives: W. Hérning, chairman; H. Aesch- 
bacher, director. 

Fleet: five Bell 47. 

No scheduled services. 


Anonyme Belge d’Exploitation de la Naviga- 
tion Aérienne was founded in 1923 as a 
successor to SNETA. Sabena developed a 
European network and later routes to and in 
the Belgian Congo. The airline now has an 
extensive route network in Europe, to the 
Middle East as far as Teheran, to Africa as far 
as Johannesburg, within the Belgian Congo and 
from Brussels to Montreal and New York. 
Sabena is the only operator of international 
helicopter services. Following helicopter mail 
operations in Belgium, which started on August 
21, 1950, the company began passenger services 
to Holland on September 1, 1953, and its S-58s 
now cover an extensive network radiating from 
Brussels. Last September the 250,000th pas- 
senger was carried on a Sabena helicopter. 
Sabena commenced Boeing 707 services 
between Brussels and  Leopoldville on 
January 19, and to New York and Johannes- 
burg on January 23 and 25. Three Caravelles 
may be leased from Air France during the 
winter of 1960-61 for European and Middle 
East routes. DC-7Cs have been chartered to 
El Al for the latter’s Tel Aviv - Johannesburg 
route. Sabena is a member of the Air Union 
consortium. 
Head Office: Brussels, Belgium. 
Executives: G. Périer, chairman; G. Claeys, 
managing director; W. Deswarte, president; 
G. Dieu, deputy president; A. Vernicuwe, 
senior vice-president operations; Roger Nys, 
secretary-general; F. Pirson, senior vice- 
president technical. 
Employees: 8,714. 
Fleet: three Boeing 707-329, nine DC-7C, 
eight DC-6B, two DC-6A, two DC-6, nine 
Convair 440, seven DC-4, 28 DC-3, eight 
S-58, one Alouette II, one Bell 47H-1, 
Cessna 310. On order: two Boeing 707-329, 
four Caravelle VI (1961). 


Sadia SA Transportes Aereos was formed in 
1956, operates second-class services from Sao 
Paulo to Concordia, Porto Alegre and Brasilia, 
and from Londrina to Florianopolis, Ribeirao 
Preto and Rio de Janeiro. A first-class service 
with REAL Convair 340/440s is operated on 
the route Sao Paulo - Uberlandia - Goiania - 
Brasilia. There is also a C-46 freight service 
etween Sao Paulo and Concordia. 

a Office: 470 Rua Sao Bento, Sao Paulo, 
Brazi 

Floste 'C-46, two DC-3. 


St Vincent Government Air Service operated 
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Tesavvacecet OF THE WORLD 


Seaboard & Western Airlines Inc began non- 
scheduled operations in 1947 and on April 10, 
1956, began scheduled North Adantic freight 
services from New York. Points served in 
Europe now include Shannon, Glasgow, 
London, Brussels, Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
Cologne, Hanover, Diisseldorf, Frankfurt, 
Nuremburg, Stuttgart, Munich, Paris, Geneva, 
Basle and Zirich. 

Head Office: New York, USA. 

Executives: R. A. Norden, president; A. V. 
Norden, executive vice-president; C. D. Brell, 
vice-president operations; W. P. Neth, vice- 
president traffic/secretary. 

Employees: 1,000. 

Fleet: two L.1049D, seven L.1049H (three 
leased to Aerlinte Eireann), three DC-4, one 
C-46, one DC-3. On order: five Canadair 
CL-44D-4 (1961). 


Servicio Aereo de Honduras SA—SAHSA 
was founded in 1944 by Honduras private 
interests and Pan American Airways. Opera- 
tions were begun in October 1945. The com- 
pany operates a network of routes to 33 points 
within Honduras, and also flies to British Hon- 
duras, El Salvador, Guatemala and Nicaragua. 
In 1953 SAHSA purchased all the stock of 
TACA de Honduras and in 1957 a controlling 
share in Aerovias Nacionales de Honduras was 
acquired. 

Head Office: Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 
Executives: R. Z Romero, president/ general 
manager; F. Lardizabal, treasurer; Ramiro 
Cabafias, secretary. 

Employees: 260. 

Fleet: two C-46, five DC-3, one Howard DGA. 


Servicios Aereos Del Paraguay SA was, in 
1957, in the process of forming regional ser- 
vices being planned from Asuncion. This 
carrier’s services were taken over by Trans- 
america SA, before operations commenced. 
Head Office: Asuncion, Paraguay. 

Executive: Dr A. Neuges, president. 

Fleet: On order: two C-46, three L.049. 


Servicios Aereos Mediterraneos SA operates 
services radiating from Cordoba, Argentina, to 
Villa Dolores, Santa Fe, La Rioja and 
Catamarca. 

Head Office: Dean Funes 14, ler Piso.-Esc. 2, 
Cordoba, Argentina. 

Fleet: Beech D-18. 


Servico de Transportes Aéreos—STA com- 
menced scheduled operations in January 1955 
and at present operates regular services 
between the islands of Sao Tomé, Principe and 
Fernando Po off the west coast of Africa. 
Head Office: Sao Tomé, Province of Sao Tomé 
and Principe, Portuguese West Africa. 
Executives: V. C. Cortes, chief executive. 
Fleet: one Heron 2, three D.H.89, one Tiger 
Moth, one Autocar. 


Servicos Aéreos Cruzeiro do Sul SA—seec 
Cruzeiro. 


Seven Seas Airlines is a US charter operator 
formed in 1959 which has started operations 
from Schiphol with two ex-Twentieth Century 
Airlines DC-4s. Seven Seas specializes in im- 
migrants’ flights to Australia and the transport 
of ship’s crews to the Far East. It is hoped to 
enlarge the fleet to five aircraft, including one 
or more DC-6s, when business has built up. 
on Office: 60 East 42nd Street, New York, 
SA. 
Fleet: two DC-4. 


Sierra Leone Airways—SLA was formed early 
in 1958 and operates internal services in the 
colony and protectorate. 

Head Office: Freetown. 

Fleet: three Rapide. 

Sky Tours Inc claims to operate the shortest 
route network of any scheduled airline in the 
USA. Daily flights are operated from Put-in- 
Bay, Ohio, over Lake Erie to a group of 
islands a few miles away, and to Peele Island 
in Canadian waters—a route just 25 miles long. 
Head Office: Port Clinton, Ohio. 

Fleet: two Ford D-AT-E Trimotor, one Boeing 
247D. 

Skycraft is a recently-formed Irish charter 





company which took delivery of a Bristol 
Freighter last year for passenger and cargo 
work, and plans to acquire a second aircraft of 
this type this year. 
Slick Airways Inc was founded in 1946 and 
began operation as a contract cargo carrier. 
Scheduled services were authorized in 1949. 
Financial difficulties led the company to sus- 
pend all scheduled services in the spring of 
1958, since when Slick’s main sources of 
revenue have been military charter flying and 
the leasing of aircraft. During the first nine 
one of last year, Slick operated three 
DC-6A/Bs carrying military passengers be- 
tween Travis Air Force Base, California, and 
the Far East and the company was awarded 
two one-year contracts effective October 1, 
1959, by MATS for the movement of military 
freight from Travis to Japan with L.1049Hs 
and for flying passengers and freight by 
DC-6A/B from Japan to Guam. Slick’s nine 
DC-4s are operating a one-year MATS Logair 
contract starting July 1 last for daily round- 
trip schedules serving 16 USAF bases in the 
USA. 


The company plans to restart regular 
scheduled freight services with L.1049Hs this 
autumn, and has signed a letter of intent for 
two Canadair CL-44s, with an option on four 
more. 

Head Office: Burbank, California, USA. 
Executives: Earl F. Slick, chairman of the 
board; A. W. Johnson, executive vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer; Henry P. Huff 
Jr, eet ae operations and maintenance; 
James H. Malone, assistant treasurer and 
assistant secretary. 

Employees: 300. 

Fleet: three L.1049H owned, two L.1049H 
leased, four DC-6A/B owned, one DC-6A/B 
leased, nine DC-4 leased. 


Sobelair—Société Belge de Transports Aeriens 
is primarily engaged on charter flights between 
Belgium and the Congo but a domestic network 
within the Congo was established in 1957 and 
is operated by Cessna 310s. Sobelair is a sub- 
sidiary of Sabena. 

Executives: G. Claeys, managing director; A. 
Philippe, general manager; P. Bertin, commer- 
cial manager. 

Fleet: two DC-4, three Cessna 310. 


Sociedad Aerea del Tolima SA _ operates 
domestic services within Colombia. 
Fleet: five DC-3. 


Sociedad Aeronautica Medellin SA (SAM)— 
—see Rutas Areas de Colombia Ltda. 


Sociedad de Transportes Aereos Ltda— 
see CINTA. 


Sociedade Acoriana de Transportes Aéreos, 
Ltda—SATA. This company began opera- 
tions in 1948 and now has 313 miles of routes. 
Eleven services a week are operated between 
Sao Miguel and Santa Maria and three flights 
a week serve Terceira. 

Head Office: Sao Miguel, Azores. 

Executives: A. M. Noqueira, operations man- 
ager; V. A. Portugal, traffic manager. 

Fleet: two Dove. 


Société Aérienne de Transport Guyane 
Antilles—SATGA (French Guiana Air Trans- 
port) flies local services in French Guiana. 
Cayenne, St Laurent, St Georges, Maripasoula, 
Saul, Sophie, St Léon, Boulanger and Regina 
are served by scheduled flights. Stops are made 
“. Delice on request for cargo or ambulance 
s. 

Head Office: Cayenne, French Guiana. 

Heer Cessna UC-78, D.H.89 Rapide, Vultee 
Société Commerciale du Littoral—SCAL, a 
subsidiary of Bensande et Cie, operates a 
Bristol 170 on charter flights on behalf of 


One of SAA‘s Viscount 813s over Cape Town 


















various French racing stables. No recent news 
of this carrier is available. 


Sourdough Air Transport is a US non. 
scheduled carrier. 
Fleet: two DC-3. 


South African Airways—SAA was formed in 
1934 when it took over Union Airways. The 
airline is now owned and controlled by the 
Government through the South African Rail- 
ways and Harbours Administration. In 1935 
SAA acquired South West African Airways. 
SAA now operates a network of domestic ne 
regional routes in the Union and South West 
Africa, the Federation of Rhodesia, Nyasa- 
land and Mozambique. Five services a week 
are operated from Johannesburg to Europe 

via Salisbury, Nairobi, Leopoldville, Ker. Kano, 
Khartoum, Athens, Rome, Zurich, Frankfurt, 
Amsterdam and London. There is also a once- 
fortnightly Johannesburg - Perth service via 
Mauritius and the Cocos Islands. 

Head Office: Railway Headquarters, Johannes- 
burg, Union of South Africa. 

eng | . & du Plessis, general 
manager; J. P. Hu eputy general manager; 
J. G. Grove, chet tonmutiee; D. M. Beaton, 
superintendent (airways). 

Employees: 2,730. 

Fleet: four DC-7B, , Some L.749A, seven Vis- 
count 813, five six DC-3. On order: 
three Boeing 707-344" ( (July-Sept 1960). 


South Pacific Airlines Inc was founded to 
operate air services in the Pacific from Hawaii. 
No evidence of this carrier’s operations has 
come to light. 


South Pacific Airlines Ltd was founded to 
operate scheduled services within New Zealand. 
No evidence of this carrier’s operations has 
come to light. 


Southeast Airlines is the operating name 
adopted by Southeastern Aviation Inc ee 
scheduled services within Tennessee. 

Head Office: Tri-Cities Airport, Kingsport, 
Tennessee, USA. 

Executives: E. W. King, president; J. B. 
Roberts, vice-president operations; E. G. 
Hunter, treasurer; S. T. King, director of sales; 
O. B. Revel, director of maintenance. 

Fleet: two Convair 240, four DC-3. 


Southern Air Transport Inc concentrates on 
the operation of non-scheduled freight services 
in Florida. One DC-3 and one C-46 are used. 


Southern Airways Inc was founded in July 
1943 and began operations in June 1949. Over 
thirty cities are served in the states of Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Florida and North and South Carolina. Per- 
manent certification was granted in May 1955. 
Southern has been investigating the possibilities 
of operating a Spacetronics air-cushion vehicle 
on a cargo service to the Bahamas. 

Head Office: Birmingham, Alabama, USA. 
Executives: F. W. Hulse, president; W. S. 
Magill, vice-president operations; G. Estey, 
secretary/treasurer; A. Yawn, sales promotion 


manager. 
Fleet: 13 DC-3. 

Southern Cross Airways. Little is known of 
this US non-scheduled carrier. A Curtiss C-46 


operating under this title crashed at Belem, 
Brazil, on February 18, 1959. 


Spartan Air Services Ltd are actively engaged 
on a world-wide basis in all types of aerial 
photography, geophysical surveys, photogram- 
metric mapping and resources engineering 
studies. The Bristol Aeroplane Co of Canada 
Ltd have now associated themselves with 
Spartan, thus ‘a financial and technical 
support; in addition to Canada, Spartan air- 
craft are at present working in Colombia, Tan- 
ganyika, Kenya, Somaliland and Mozambique. 
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Head Office: Ottawa, Canada. 

Executives: R. J. Reynolds, president; V. V. R. 
Symonds, general manager; J. A. Roberts, tech- 
nical director; E. L. Bunnell, operations 
manager; K. L. Marshall, helicopter division 
manager; W. U. Hardy, sales manager; W. H. 
Morton, contracts administrator. 

Employees: about 260. 

Fleet: nine Vertol 42/44 (leased), 22 Bell 47. 


Standard Airways Inc is a US charter carrier 
that specializes in flying to Alaska. 

Head Office: Lindbergh Field, San Diego, 
California. 

Fleet: two DC-3. 

Stewart Air Service is a small US charter 
operator. 

Head Office: Hawthorne, California. 

Executive: E. A. Stewart, president. 

Fleet: three DC-3, one Bell 47. 


Straits Air Freight Express—SAFE, a subsi- 
diary of Airwork Ltd, is primarily engaged on 
scheduled freight services linking the North 
and South Islands of New Zealand. Their 
development of the “Cargon” loading system 
has been adopted elsewhere. 

Head Office: Wellington, New Zealand. 
Executives: J. Sawers, chairman; D. Hay, secre- 
tary; R. Hamilton, operations manager. 

Fleet: three Bristol 170. 


Sudan Airways is government-owned and 
began operations in 1947; it was formed in 
1946 with Airwork’s assistance. Domestic 
routes extend throughout the Sudan from Wadi 
Halfa in the north to Juba in the south; and 
from Geneina in the west to Port Sudan in the 
east. International routes serve Aden, Asmara, 
Jeddah, Cairo and Entebbe. On June 8, 1959, 
the airline inaugurated its Blue Nile Viscount 
service from Khartoum to London via Cairo, 
Athens and Rome; this is flown by Airwork 
crews. 
Head Office: Gaon Building, Sirdar Avenue, 
Khartoum, Sudan. 
Executives: Sayed Abdel Bagi Mohamed, 
general manager; Y. Bakheit, traffic manager; 
M. H. A. Bashendi, traffic superintendent 
technical); M. El Amir, sales superintendent; 
C. E. Blake, chief accountant; D. W. Graham, 
chief pilot; R. D. Collins, chief engineer; H. 
ed, operations superintendent. 
Employees: 549. 
Fleet: one Viscount 831, seven DC-3, four 
ve. 


Suidwas Lugdiens (Edms) Beperk, until 
recently known as South West Air Transport 
(Pty) Ltd, has for several years been operating 
feeder services connecting with South African 
Airways’ flights at Windhoek. Operations in- 
clude five weekly services between Windhoek 
and Otjiwarongo, Outjo, Tsumeb and Groot- 
fontein and a six-times-weekly service between 
Windhoek, Walvis Bay and Swakopmund. 
Head Office: Windhoek, South West Africa. 
Executives: P. H. M. Du Plessis, chairman; 
G. T. van Rooyen, managing director; A. K. L. 
Finke, chief engineer. 

Fleet: two Apache, seven Ryan Navion. 


Surinam Aireego~Gusinnomnse Luchtvaart 
Maatschappij operates internal services in 
Dutch Guiana from Paramaribo to Moengo, 


, Nickerie and several other points. 
Head Office: PO Box 1029, Paramaribo, 
Surinam 


Executives: N. Zaal, manager. 


Tasman’s Electra “Aotearoa” taxies in 


Fleet: one Aero Commander, two Piper 


Apache, several Cessna. 


Swissair—Swiss Air Transport Co Ltd was 
founded on March 26, 1931, by the amalgama- 
tion of Ad Astra Aero AG and the Basle Air 
Traffic Co, known as Balair. Ad Astra was 
founded in 1919 and began flying-boat services 
linking Swiss cities, before pioneering inter- 
national routes. Thus Swissair can claim, with 
its predecessors, over 40 years continuous 
operation, although its activities were severely 
restricted during the war. Since 1945 the com- 
pany has grown rapidly and it now operates a 
network of European routes, and services to 
North and South America and the Near East 
and Far East. Swissair is to begin DC-8 and 
Caravelle services in May. The company has 
a 40 per cent holding in the “new” Balair, the 
Swiss air charter company, and also has a 
technical: and equipment interchange agree- 
ment with SAS. 

Head Office: Hirschengraben, Ziirich, Switzer- 
land. 

Executives: E. E. Schmidheiny, chairman; E. 
Amstutz, E. Primault, deputy chairmen; Dr W. 
Berchtold, president; A. Baltensweiler, execu- 
tive vice-president; E. Groh, vice-president 
finance and economics; L. L. Ambord, vice- 
president traffic and sales; R. Fretz, vice-presi- 
dent operations; I. Lack, vice-president 
engineering and maintenance; C. F. Ducom- 
mun, vice-president personnel; H. Haas, vice- 
president and secretary general. 

Employees: 6,187. 

Fleet: five DC-7C, seven DC-6B, one DC-6A, 
11 Convair 440, eight DC-3. On order: three 
DC-8 (current), seven Convair 600 Coronado 
(two to be leased to SAS), four Caravelle 
(leased from SAS; current). 

Syrian Airways Company was formed in 1946 
and began operations in 1947. Financial diffi- 
culties caused the suspension of services in 
1948, but after receiving Government support 
operations were resumed in 1951. The com- 
pany now flies domestic services and also has 
international routes to the Lebanon, Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. 

Head Office: Damascus, Syria. 

Executives: Abdul Wahab el Hakim, director 
general. 

Fleet: three DC-3, three DC-4. 


TAA—see Trans-Australia Airlines. 


TABSO—Bulgarian Civil Air Transport 
operates domestic services and routes to Bel- 
grade, Budapest, Prague, Vienna and Berlin. 
The airline came into being after the war as 
the Government’s Bulgarske Vazdusne, Sob- 
stenie and in 1949 it became TABSO, in which 
Bulgaria and the USSR each held 50 per cent. 
The USSR withdrew its interest in 1954. 
Head Office: Sofia, Bulgaria. 

Fleet: five Il-14, nine Li-2, also An-2, Po-2. 


TACA de Honduras, now a subsidiary of 
SAHSA, began charter operations in 1931 and 
became part of the TACA System in 1932. 
Scheduled services were begun in 1944. The 
TACA System sold its interests in the company 
in 1948. The company operates a domestic 
network of services. 

Head Office: Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 
Executives: A. Rodriguez, president; W. A. 
Buxbaum, treasurer; C. A. Garcia, secretary. 
Fleet: 10 DC-3. 


TACA International Airlines SA was founded 
in Salvador in 1939 as a subsidi of the US 
TACA Corporation. Although TACA once 
controlled a number of airlines, TACA Inter- 
national is now the only one still operated by 
the Corporation. Routes extend from New 
Orleans and Mexico City through Belize, 
Guatemala, San Salvador, Tegucigalpa and 
Managua to San José, in Costa Rica, and 
Panama. Scheduled freight services are oper- 
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ated between New Orleans and Guatemala and 
between Mexico City, Guatemala and San 
Salvador. Route mileage is 3,980. 

Head Office: New Orleans, Louisiana, USA 
(operating from San Salvador). 

Executives: R. H. Kreite, president; R. E. 
Clipson, vice-president operations; J. D. Brock, 
vice-president traffic; W. B. Daly, treasurer; 
E. Canas, secretary. 

Fleet: two DC-4, one Viscount, one C-46. 
TAE—See Olympic Airways. 

TAG Airlines Inc, formerly known as Taxi 
Air Group, began operations in April 1956 of a 
floatplane service linking downtown Detroit 
with downtown Cleveland. The company once 
operated this service during the summer months 
only and during the winter the fleet was based 
on Miami and services operated to Fort Lauder- 
dale, Boca Raton, Stuart, Key Largo and 


Marathon. TAG now operates between Cleve- 

land, Detroit and Meigs Field, Chicago, all the 

year round. The company is a subsidiary of the 

Miller Oil Co. 

— Office: Detroit City Airport, Michigan, 
ISA. 


Executives: E. F. Knight, general manager; 
W. W. Knight, Jr, secretary/treasurer; E. A. 
Eklund, vice-president operations; W. J. 
Swann, vice-president sales. 
Fleet: one Heron, two Dove. 


TAI—Compagnie de Transports Aériens 
Intercontinentaux was formed after World War 
II as a charter operator, closely associated with 
the Messageries Maritimes shipping company, 
and in 1954 established regular scheduled ser- 
vices to various French territories abroad. In 
January 1955 TAI was allotted 60 per cent of 
the traffic between France and North Africa and 
the eastern part of French West Africa; 50 per 
cent to Djibouti, Madagascar and Reunion; and 
10 per cent between France and Morocco. 

The company has also been made responsible 
for the development of French services to 
Indonesia, Ceylon, Australia and the South 
Pacific (up to Honolulu) and the US west coast. 
The Air France services to Australia and New 
Caledonia were taken over in 1956 and early in 
1958 a route was opened to New Zealand. Ser- 
vices link Paris to Noumea, Auckland, Nandi 
(Fiji) and Bora Bora (French Oceania), from 
where a connecting service to Papeete (Tahiti) 
is operated by RAI (Reseau Aérien Interinsu- 
laire). TAI also operates local services in the 
New Hebrides. Other services link Paris to 
Madagascar, and Paris to Morocco, Mali 
(French Sudan), the Niger Republic, Volta, 
Dahomey, Togo and the Ivory Coast. 

TAI accounts for 1.7 per cent of France’s 
34 per cent share in Air Union. 
Head Office: 23 Rue de la Paix, Paris, France. 
Executives: P. Bernard, chairman of the board; 
Général G. Fayet, vice-chairman of the board; 
M. J. J. Wilmot-Roussel, general manager; M. 
Mathieu, general secretary; M. Gaffie, com- 
mercial manager. 
Employees: 1,450. 
Fleet: two DC-7C, four DC-6B, one DC-6, 
two DC-4, one DC-3. On order: three DC-8. 
TAROM—tTransporturile Aeriene Romine 
(Roumanian Air Lines) is the Roumanian 
State airline which in 1954 succeeded the joint 
Soviet-Roumanian TARS, which was formed 
in 1946. TAROM has about 8,000 miles of 
routes and operates services within Roumania, 
and from Bucharest to Budapest, Belgrade, 
Prague, Berlin, Vienna, Copenhagen, Brussels, 
Sofia, Athens, Odessa, Kiev and Moscow. It 
is reported that TAROM may acquire four 

Baneasa Airport, Bucharest, 

Executives: V. Cosma, general manager; C. 
Nenoiu, commercial manager; N. Vidvischi, 
technical manager. 
Fleet: I-14, ll-12, Li-2, Antonov AN-2. 
TCA—see Trans-Canada Air Lines. 
TEAL—see Tasman Empire Airways Ltd. 
Tasman Empire Airways Ltd—TEAL was 
formed in 1940 as a joint British-Australian- 
New Zealand company for the operation of 
services linking New Zealand and Australia. 
Operating Short C-class flying boats, it main- 
tained during the war the only regular pas- 
senger service of any kind between the two 
countries. In 1954 Britain withdrew and TEAL 
is now owned jointly by the New Zealand and 
Australian Governments. 

DC-6s replaced flying-boats on the trans- 
Tasman and Fiji services in 1954, but a Solent 


























is used on the Coral Route from Fiji to Tahiti 
via Samoa and Cook Island. Last December 
TEAL took delivery of its three Electras to 
replace the DC-6s. The company has 10,022 
miles of routes in operation, the most important 
being between Sydney, Melbourne, Auckland 
and Christchurch operated by Electras. There 
are three services a week between Auckland 
and Nandi; one of these is flown by Qantas 
Super Constellation under charter to TEAL. 
Head Office: Auckland, New Zealand. 
Executives: Sir Leonard Isitt, chairman; F. A. 
Reeves, general manager; J. W. Veale, assistant 
general manager; K. A. Brownjohn, operations 
manager; A. A. Watson, secretary; D. W 
Banks, chief accountant. 

Employees: 834. 

Fleet: three Electra, one Solent IV. 


Taxi Aereo de Santander—Taxader operate 
scheduled services in northeast Brazil from 
Sao Luiz. 

Head Office: Sao Luiz, Brazil. 

Fleet: two Beaver, one Stinson, four Rapide, 
two Cessna 180, three DC-3. 


Taxis Aereos Nacionales CA is a Venezuelan 
operator of non-scheduled and taxi services. 
Fleet: one Lockheed L.10A, one Lockheed 
L.12A, one Dove, two Cessna 180, two Cessna 
170B. 

Thai Airways Company Ltd—TAC was 
formed on November 1, 1951, by the merger of 
Siamese Airways Co Ltd and Pacific Overseas 
Airlines (Siam) Ltd. The Government is 
believed to hold almost the entire stock. Thai 
Airways operates domestic services and also 
flies to Rangoon, Calcutta, Vientane, Saigon, 
Pnompenh, Siemreap and Penang. Thai Air- 
ways is to be a majority shareholder in Thai 
Airways International, formed jointly with 
SAS. 

Head Office: 6 Larn Luang Rd, Bangkok. 
Executives: C. Watanangkura, chairman; P. 
Limpisvasti, vice-chairman and acting manag- 
ing director. 

Fleet: two DC-4, seven DC-3. 


Thai Airways International is a new carrier 
resulting from an agreement signed in Bangkok 
on August 24 last between SAS and Thai 
Airways. The Scandinavian airline will be a 
minority shareholder in Thai Airways Inter- 
national, beside supplying technical and ad- 
ministrative assistance and DC-6B equipment. 
The new carrier will operate international 
routes, possibly taking over those already 
se by Thai Airways. 
ead Office: Bangkok, Thailand. 

Executive: Commander P. Suchiza, general 
manager. 


Fleet: three DC-6B. 
The Malta Airlines—page 504. 


Tigres Voladores SA. Little is known of this 
Mexican carrier. A Curtiss C-46 operating 
under this title crashed on April 17, 1959, and 
a second C-46 is owned. 


Timmins Aviation Ltd operate charter services 
and also operate an overhaul base. 

Head Office: Montreal, Canada. 

Executives: J. A. Timmins, president; J. J. 
Shannon, vice-president-treasurer. 

Fleet: two Canso, one Beech 18, one Bonanza, 
one Bellanca, two Royal Gull, one Lodestar, 
one Dove, one Cessna 180. 


Trabajos Aereos y Enlaces—TAE. This 
Spanish operator ordered three Presidents, 
with an option on two more, in August 1957. 


One of Thai Airways’ three DC-4s 


Although the Presidents were built, they were 
not delivered because the airline did not reach 
the stage of commencing operations. 


Trabajos Aereos y Representaciones SA is one 
of South America’s leading charter helicopter 
rators. 
ead Office: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Fleet: nine Bell 47. 


Trans-Air Ltd was formed in 1956 by the 
merger of Central Northern Airways and 
Arctic Wings. CNA was formed in 1947 to 
acquire and operate some bush routes formerly 
operated, in Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Ontario by Canadian Pacific Air Lines. Arctic 
Wings, based at Churchill on Hudson Bay, 
had been operating scheduled passenger and 
mail flights north to Baker Lake and south to 
Fort Severn. Trans-Air at present operates 
scheduled services from Winnipeg terminating 
at Flin Flon, Lynn Lake, Ottawa, Montreal 
and Red Lake. Trans-Air also operate regular 
service linking Manitoba and Western Ontario 
to the northern territories. 

Head Office: Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
Executives: G. H. Sellers, chairman; R. D. 
Turner, president; A. G. Bailey, vice-president; 
F. C. McKay, secretary-treasurer; J. G. Twist, 
manager main line division; U. S. Wagner, asst. 
general manager. 

Fleet: one Anson, three Beaver, one Bellanca 
66-75, four Canso, four Cessna, four DC-3, 
one DC-4, one Lockheed 12A, ten Norseman. 


Trans Arabia Airways, a Kuwaiti carrier, 
commenced operating scheduled services last 
September out of Beirut to Kuwait with an 
ex-Australian National Airways DC-4. A 
second DC-4 was chartered from Starways to 
provide additional capacity, and operating 
licences to various points in the Persian Gulf 
and neighbouring Arab states have been 
granted. These will come into force when the 
company’s re-equipment plans are settled. 
Fleet: two DC-6, two DC-4. On order: two 
Argosy. 


Trans-Australia Airlines—TAA was set up, 
and is controlled on behalf of the State, by 
the Australian National Airlines Commission, 
for the operation of domestic services. Opera- 
tions began in 1946 and have been extremely 
successful; TAA’s present route network 
covers 30,000 miles. 

A network of routes links Melbourne, Ade- 
laide, Sydney, Brisbane and Hobart. A coastal 
route serves Townsville and Cairns; there are 
routes from both Adelaide and Brisbane to 
Darwin and one from Adelaide to Perth. There 
are also multi-stop local service-type networks 
in Queensland and Central Australia. TAA 
was the first Australian airline to operate Vis- 
counts; its first Friendship service was inau- 
gurated on May 1, 1959, while Electra opera- 
tions began on July 8, 1959. 

TAA also operates two Doves based at 
Darwin for the Northern Territory Aerial 
Medical Service. 

Head Office: 339 Swanston St, Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia. 

Executives: Sir Giles Chippindall, chair- 
man; L. J. Byrne, secretary; J. P. Ryland, 
general manager; R. E. Bailey, director opera- 
tions; L. L. McKenzie, commercial director; 
R. E. Pope, director of finance; J. L. Watkins, 
director of engineering. 

Employees: 4,060. 

Fleet: two Electra, two Viscount 816, seven 
Viscount 756, six Viscount 720, three DC-4, 
nine Friendship, 13 DC-3, three Hiller UH- 
12C. On order: one Electra. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines—TCA was founded 
in 1937 as the nationally-owned airline, with 
the stock being held by the Government 
Canadian National Railways. The company 
began operations between Vancouver and 
Seattle and established air mail services between 
Montreal and Vancouver by October 1938 and 
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trans-continental passenger services by April 
1939. In May 1947 TCA took over commercial 
operation of its wartime-established trans. 
atlantic services to Britain. 

‘The airline now operates transcontinental 
services, services to Europe as far cast as 
Vienna, to the USA, Bermuda, Jamaica, 
Bahamas and Trinidad. North Star freighters 
operate transcontinental cargo services. TCA 
was the first airline to introduce Viscount ser- 
vices in N America. DC-8 operations 
started on April 1 with a daily Montreal - 
Toronto - Vancouver service, and a DC-8 
Montreal - Prestwick - London service starts 
on June 1. 

Head Office: 1080 University Street, Montreal, 
Executives: G. R. McGregor, president, H. W. 
Seagrim, vice-president operations; W. G. 
Wood, vice-president sales; R. H. Tarr, secre- 
tary; G. S. Cowie, treasurer. 

Employees: 10,358. 

Fleet: two L. 1049H, 11 L.1049G, 21 Canadair 
North Star, 49 Viscount, nine DC-3. On order: 
six DC-8 (current), 20 Vanguard. 


Trans-Caribbean Airways Inc operates 19 
services a week between New York and San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, with DC-6As, and DC-4 
all-freight services over the same route. 
Scheduled services commenced on March 8, 
1958. It is reported that the company may 
change its name to Transportation Corp of 
America, although continuing to trade as Trans- 
Caribbean Airways Inc. 

Head Office: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
City, New York, USA. 

Executives: O. Roy Chalk, president; Irving M. 
Buckley, vice-president/treasurer; D._ J. 
McFarland, director traffic and operations. 
Fleet: two DC-6A/B, two DC-4, one C-46. 
On order: one DC-8. 


Trans-Gaspesian Air Lines Ltd operates 
charter services in the St Lawrence area. 
Fleet: two L.10, one Beech, one Widgeon, one 
T-50, two Cessna 180, one Cessna 170. 


Trans-International Airlines Inc operates 
services on contract from Miami. 

Head Office: Miami 48, Florida. 
Executives: A. J. Leeward, president; R. J. 
Leeward, vice-president. 

Fleet: five DC-3, one C-47, one C-82, two 
Hiller. 


Trans Island Airways Ltd wes set up in 
February 1956 to provide air services for North 
Otago, South Canterbury and Nelson. The 
first route to be opened, in May 1956, was 
Christchurch - Timaru - Oamaru operated with 
a D.H.89 and mail contracts were obtained 
for that route and also for the Christchurch - 
Nelson route. 

Head Office: Oamaru, New Zealand. 
Executives: K. T. Cusack, secretary; Brian G. 
Chadwick, chief pilot. 

Fleet: two Beech D.18S, one Lockheed L.10A. 


Trans-Labrador Airlines Ltd operate charter 
services, mainly in the Province of Quebec 
(Labrador, Ungava and North West Terri- 
tories), from a base at Schefferville (Knob- 


Lake). 

Head Office: PO Box 1120 Mont-Joli, PQ, 
Canada. 

Executives: C. W. Hoyt, president; J. B. Scott, 
vice-president; Raymond Paradis, secretary. 
Fleet: two DC-3, one Canso PBY (C: stalina), 
one Norseman, one Otter. 


Trans Mar de Cortés SA was founded as a 
private company in 1947 and began operations 
in December 1948 with freight and mail 
services. Passenger carriage began in 1949 and 
in July 1952 the company took over Lineas 
Aereos del Pacifico. A network of routes is 
operated in the Gulf of California area. 

Head Office: La Paz, Lower California, Mexico. 
Executives: M. Obregon, director /manager; L. 
Coppola, general manager; T. B. Lee, opera- 
tions manager. 

Fleet: three DC-3, one F-27. 


Trans Mediterranean Airways—TMA was 
founded in 1953 by Abu Hidar and operates 
both charter and regular freight services. 
twice-weekly service from Teheran, Baghdad 
and Beirut to Frankfurt via Brindisi and Basle 
is flown, and other services link Beirut with 
Kuwait, Dhahran, Bahrain and Doha. 

Head Office: PO Box 3018, Beirut, Lebanon. 
Fleet: three DC-4, seven York, one Percival 
Prentice. 
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Trans-Texas Airways—TTA was founded in 
1944 as Aviation Enterprises and began 
scheduled operation in October 1947. The 
airline now has about 3,000 miles of routes 
within Texas and between that state and 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Arkansas and Mississippi. 
Head Office: Houston, Texas, USA. 

Executives: R. McKaughan, president; 
H. E. Erdmann, vice-president operations; 
L. J. Eichner, vice-president traffic and sales; 
M. L. Muse, secretary/treasurer 

Fleet: 18 DC-3. 


Trans World Airlines Inc—TWA claims its 
origin in Western Air Express, which was 
founded in 1925 to bid for an air mail route 
from Los Angeles to Salt Lake City. WAE 
began mail service in 1926. In 1929 Trans- 
continental Air Transport, which had inaugur- 
ated a combined rail /air transcontinental route, 
obtained control of Maddux Air Lines. At 
about the same time Western Air Express 
absorbed Standard Air Lines and then on 
October 1, 1930, TAT-Maddux and Western 
Air Express completed a merger to form Trans- 
continental & Western Air Inc (TWA). In 
1934, reconstitution followed the Post Office 
mail-flying upheaval, and TWA became Trans 
World Airlines in 1950. TWA has been res- 
ponsible for the initiation of some fine aircraft, 
having issued the specification for the Douglas 
DC-1/DC-2, the Boeing 307 and the Constel- 
lation. TWA now has more than 50,000 miles 
of routes stretching from coast to coast of the 
USA; across the North Atlantic to Europe, 
North Africa, Asia and the Far East as far as 
Manila. In 1958 the company inaugurated a 
one-carrier service between California and 
Florida. 

In 1959 TWA began non-stop Boeing 707 
jet services between New York and California, 
and by the year’s end was serving nine other 
key American cities. Last November, 707 
Intercontinentals commenced services between 
New York, London and Frankfurt, and also 
between New York, Paris and Rome. Convair 
880 services will begin shortly. 

Head Office: New York, NY, USA. 

Executives: Warren Lee Pierson, chairman; 
Charles S. Thomas, president; A. V. Leslie, 
senior vice-chairman finance; E. O. Cocke, 
senior vice-president sales. 

Employees: 19,600. 

Fleet: five Boeing 707-331, 15 Boeing 707-131, 
28 L.1649A, 27 L.1049G, eight L.1049H, 
eight L.1049A, 69 Constellation, 30 Martin 
4-0-4, one DC-4, one Fairchild C-82. On 
order: seven Boeing 707-331, 30 Convair 880 
(current). 


Transa Chile—Sociedad de Transportes 
Aereos de Chile Ltda—operates a regular 
freight service from Santiago to Caracas via 
Arica, Lima, Guayaquil and Panama with C- 
46s. Local services within Chile and to San 
Carlos de Bariloche (Argentina) are operated, 
as well as a Canso service to Juan Fernandez 
Island in the Pacific. 

Head Office: Santiago, Chile. 

Executives: F. O. Devoto, president; M. C. 
Fische, executive vice-president. 

Fleet: three C-46, two Canso. 


Transair Sweden AB operate inclusive tours 
for the majority of the Swedish travel agen- 
Ges, charter flying with passengers and freight 
within Europe, Africa and Asia; domestic night 
air mail and geological survey. Three DC-6s 
were acquired from SAS last year. 
Head Office: Bromma Airport, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 
Executives: P. Loven, managing director; 
C. J. Smith, asst. managing director; C. G. von 
Rosen, operations manager; B. Virving, tech- 
nical manager; C. Rosén, sales manager. 
all ga DC-6, five C-46, two DC-3, two 
nsul. 


Transamerica SA was formed in July 1958 to 
take over the services previously operated by 
Servicos Aereos del Paraguay. No evidence of 
this carrier’s operations has come to light. 
Head Office: Asuncion, Paraguay. 

Fleet: two C-46, two DC-4. 


Transamerican Aeronautical Corporation is a 
US non-scheduled carrier that plans to lease to 
other operators the Electras it has ordered. 

Fleet: one Convair 440. On order : two Electra. 


Transcontinental SA was founded in 1956 to 
Operate scheduled services within Argentina 


and to the USA. California Eastern Aviation 
holds a 25 per cent share and provided techni- 
cal and operational assistance for Transcon- 
tinental’s early operations. Britannias replaced 
L.1049B Super Constellations last year on the 
Buenos Aires - New York route, stopping at 
Sao Paulo, Rio di Janeiro and Caracas; this is 
operated thrice-weekly. It is believed that an 
order for four Convair 880s has been cancelled. 
Curtiss CW-20T Commuters operate a net- 
work of domestic services in northern Argentina 
and to Asuncion, Paraguay. 
Head Office: Cerrito 1117, 
Argentina. 

Executives: M. Masllorens, president; R. R. 
Rovelli, commercial manager. 

Fleet: two Britannia 308, six Curtiss CW-20T. 


Buenos Aires, 


Transocean Air Lines—TALOA is a US 
supplemental carrier operating ex-BOAC 
Stratocruisers on low-fare, low-frequency ser- 
vices across the USA and Pacific. A twice- 
weekly New York -Chicago-Los Angeles - 
San Francisco service is flown, the single New 
York - San Francisco tourist fare being only 
$80. Other services are flown between Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Honolulu, Canton 
Island, Pago Pago, Wake Island, Guam and 
Okinawa. Transocean is also responsible for 
Trust Territory operations in the Pacific; these 
involve services between Guam and the Caro- 
line and Marshall Islands, which are former 
Japanese colonies now held under trusteeship 
by the USA. SA-16A Albatross amphibians 
are used for these services. One of Trans- 
ocean’s L.1049Hs is leased to Lufthansa for 
the latter’s Frankfurt - New York all-freight 
service. 

Head Office: Oakland California, USA. 
Executives: O. M. Nelson, president and chair- 
man; S. A. Nichols, secretary/treasurer. 

Fleet: 14 Stratocruiser, two L.1049H, three 
L.749A, three DC-4, three SA-16A. 


Transpac—Société Calédonienne de Trans- 
portes Aériens operates services between 
Noumea and Isle of Pines, Lifu, Uvea, Koumac 
and Mare. 

Head Office: Noumea, New Caledonia. 
Executives: H. G. Martinet, president; H. G. 
Coursin, manager; J. A. Lafargue, chief pilot; 
M. A. Couillaud, chief engineer. 

Fleet: three D.H.89, one Heron I. 


Transportes Aereos Buenos Aires SA operates 


















TCA’‘s 20-strong Vanguard fleet will begin operations later this year 


a network of services radiating southwards from 
Buenos Aires as far as Tandil. 

Head Office: Libertad 1692, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Fleet: Beech 18. 


Transportes Aereos Catarinense SA—TAC 
operates coastal routes north from Florian- 
opolis to Rio de Janiero and south from 
Florianopolis to Porto Alegre and Bage. 
Cruzeiro do Sul provides TAC with crews and 
technical assistance. 

Head Office: Florianopolis, Brazil. 

Executives: Dr J. D. F. Lima, president; G. M. 
Lins, vice-president / secretary. 

Fleet: one DC-3. 


Transportes Aereos da Guine Portuguesa— 
TAGP operates internal services within 
Portuguese Guinea and an international route 
from Bissao to Dakar, Ilha do Sol and Praia 
(Cape Verde Islands). 

Head Office: Bissao, Portuguese Guinea. 

Fleet: two Rapide, two Cessna 170, one Heron. 


Transportes Aéreos da India Portuguesa— 
TAIP operates services from Goa to Karachi, 
Bahrain, Damascus, Beirut, Malta and Lisbon 
with DC-4s and also from Goa to Karachi via 
Damao and Diu. 

Head Office: Goa. 

Executives: Maj A. G. Solano d’Almeida, 
director. 

Fleet: one Heron 2, two Viking, two DC-4. 


Transportes Aereos de Cabo Verde was formed 
recently to operate services in the Cape Verde 
Islands. 

Fleet: two Dove, one D.H.89, one Grumman 
Widgeon. 


Transportes Aereos de Chile—see Transa 
Chile Ltda. 


Transportes Aereos de Timor—TAT operates 
local services in Portuguese Timor using two 
Doves. A Heron belonging to this airline 
crashed on January 27, 1960. 


Transportes Aereos Jalisco—TAJ operates 
two DC-3s on charter services within Mexico. 


Transportes Aereos Mexicanas SA—TAMSA 
operates services from Merida to Cozumel, to 
Chetumal and to Belize in British Honduras. 
Head Office: Calle 62, No 518, Merida, Yuca- 
tan, Mexico. 

Fleet: two Fairchild C-82, two DC-3. 


TAI’s DC-7Cs fly between Paris and the Pacific 
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Transportes Aereos Militares—TAM operates 
some domestic services in Peru. Services are 
carried out by the Peruvian Air Force. 

Head Office: Lima, Peru. 

Executives: Col C. Ramos, director; Capt H. 
Diaz, technical manager. 

Fleet: eight DC-3, six D.H.89, three Stinson, 
one Beechcra‘t, four Canso, four Beaver. 


Transportes Aereos Nacionales SA—TAN 
Airlines was founded by Honduras private 
interests in 1947 for the operation of contract 
cargo flights. The company built up substan- 
tial cargo traffic and in 1950 scheduled pas- 
senger and freight operations were begun. 
There is now a small US private holding in the 
company. TAN’s routes now serve Miami, 
Cuba, El Salvador, Guatemala, British Hon- 
duras, in addition to Honduras. Unduplicated 
route mileage is 1,180. An agreement with 
Aerolineas Peruanas allows through services to 
be operated between the US and Buenos Aires 
at sub-IATA fares. 

Head Office: Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 
Executives: M. Brooks, president; R. Alvarez, 
secretary; C. W. Shelton, vice-president. 

Fleet: three C-46. 


Transportes Aereos Orientales—TAO operates 
non-scheduled services within Ecuador. 
Head Office: Quito, Ecuador. 

Fleet: one JuS2, one Norseman. 


Transportes Aereos Peruanos SA operates 
domestic services within Peru with Curtiss 
C-46s. 

Head Office: Paleo Colon 266, Lima, Peru. 
Fleet: Curtiss C-46. 


Transportes Aéreos Portugueses SARL—TAP 
was organized in 1944 as a division of the 
Civil Aviation Department. Its first route, 
between Lisbon and Madrid, was opened in 
September 1946. Services to Angola and 
Mozambique were opened in the following 
year. A large part of the stock of TAP is now 
privately owned. The company operates ser- 
vices between Lisbon and Oporto and inter- 
national services to Tangier, Casablanca, 
Paris, Brussels, Madrid, London, Kano, 
Leopoldville, Luanda and Lourenco Marques. 
Last June TAP began using BEA Viscounts 
on the London- Lisbon route instead of 
Super Constellations. 

Head Office: 2 Rua Braamcamp, Lisbon, 
Portugal. 

Executives: M. Barbosa, executive general 
secretary; R. de Avelar, commercial manager; 
J. C. Ferreira, inspector. 

Employees: 1,060. 

Fleet: three L.1049G, three DC-4. 


Transportes Aereos Salvador Ltda—TAS 
started as a charter operator in 1949 and began 
scheduled operations within the State of Bahia 
in 1953. TAS has since been absorbed into 
REAL but continues to operate under its own 
name with DC-3s. 

Head Office: 8, Avenida Iona Angelica, Sal- 
vador, Bahia, Brazil. 


Transportes Aériens du Gabon (Air Gabon) 
began regular operations in 1951 and now links 
a score of places in French Equatorial Africa 
with Libreville. 

Head Office: Libreville, Gabon. 

Fleet: two Rapide, two Cessna 170B, two 
Autocrat 


Transporturi Aeriene Romine—see TAROM. 


TWA’s Boeing Intercontinentals are now operating non-stop transatlantic services 


Trek Airways was formed in 1953 and operates 
non-scheduled, low-fare services between 
Europe and South Africa. Over 6,000 passen- 
gers were carried on this route last year. This 
year’s programme is based on five round flights 

rt month. 

ead Office: Yorkshire House, cor. Rissik and 
Marshall Streets, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
Executives: W. B. Rorke, financial director; 
Capt T. Meredith, operations director; General 
F. W. von Mellenthin, commercial director; 
Capt C. H. Snelgar, technical director. 
Employees: 145. 
Fleet: two DC-4, one Viking. 
Tunis Air, Société Tunisienne de l’Air, was 
founded in 1948 by the Tunisian Government, 
Air France and other interests. It operates in- 
ternal services and routes to Algeria, Libya, 
Corsica, France and Italy. 
Head Office: 47 rue de Portugal, Tunis, 
Tunisia. 
Executives: P. F. Delaunay, general manager; 
M. Tonnelle, commercial manager; M. 
Gauthier, technical manager. 
Employees: 180. 
Fleet: two DC-4, three DC-3. 
Tiirk Hava Yollari—THY, formerly known as 
Delvet Hava Yollari (Turkish State Air Lines), 
was set up by the Government in 1933 as part 
of the Ministry of Defence. Control passed to 
the Ministry of Communications in 1938 until 
1956 when it became a corporation bearing its 
present title Tiirk Hava Yollari Anonim 
Ortakligi (Turkish Airlines Inc). The airline 
now operates an internal network of passenger 
services and a freight service between Istanbul 
and Ankara. International routes are to Nico- 
sia, Beirut, Athens and Rome. 
Head Office: Istanbul, Turkey. 
Executives: Ulvi Yenal, general manager; 
Hiiseyin Unsal, assistant general manager; 
Cevdet Akbas, secretary general; Hiiseyin 
Yegin, technical manager; Necmi Aran, com- 
mercial manager; Turgut Sayar, accounting 
manager; Suphi Ozoran, supply manager; 
Selcuk Irdem, personnel manager. 
Employees: 1,420. 
Fleet: 21 DC-3, seven Heron, four Viscount 
On order: five Fairchild F-27, five Fokker 


Twentieth Century Airlines is the operating 
name of Twentieth Century Aircraft Inc, a US 
non-scheduled carrier. 
Fleet: three DC-6B, nine DC-4. 
UAT—see Union Aeromaritime de Transport. 
UMCA—see Uraba, Medellin and Central 
Airways Inc. 
Ukamps, the North Korean airline, is suc- 
cessor to Sokao, the Soviet-North Korean air 
line, which was founded in 1950 to connect 
North Korea with Aeroflot’s services to and 
from Moscow. Services were suspended when 
North Korea invaded South Korea and opera- 
tions were resumed in 1953. 

Ukamps, described as Ministry cf Transport 
of Korean Democratic People’s Republic, now 


operates between Pyong-Yang, Mukden and 
Peking. 

Head Office: Pyong-Yang, Korean Democratic 
Republic. 


Fleet: Li-2, I-14. 


Union Aéromaritime de Transport—UAT or 
Aéromaritime—was founded in 1949 and is 
connected with Cie Maritime des Chargeurs 
Réunis. Services were opened to French 
Equatorial Africa and to Saigon, although the 
Far East route is no longer operated. Comets 
were introduced in 1953, but subsequently 
withdrawn. UAT has recently been studying 
the Comet 4C for its African routes. Since 
January 1, 1955, UAT has had the rights for 
the operation of all French services to 
Rhodesia, Mozambique and the Union of 
South Africa, and the company is operating 
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between Paris and Johannesburg. In Septem. 
ber 1955 Société Aigle Azur merged with 
UAT; the latter has a 46 per cent share of 
the traffic over the coastal routes from France 
and North Africa to Senegal, French Guines 
and the Ivory Coast. In Afrique Noire there 
is equal distribution of traffic between UAT 
and Air France. A UAT subsidiary, Aégo. 
maritime, operates a network of feeder services 
in West Africa. 

UAT accounts for 0.8 per cent of France’ 
34 per cent share in Air Union. UAT also 
operates Paris- Nice and Paris - Marseilles 


services. rg 


Head Office: Le Bourget, nr. Paris, France. 
Executives: L. Pommery, president; J. Com 


bard and R. Loubry, directors. - 


Employees: 2,620. 

Fleet: three DC-6A, seven DC-6B, three 

six Noratlas, seven Heron 1. On order: two 
DC-8 (mid-1960). 


Union of Burma Airways—UBA was organ- 
ized in 1948 with the Burmese Government 
subscribing 90 per cent of the capital. UBA 
operates domestic services to all the principal 
towns in Burma, and international routes to 
Calcutta, Chittagong and Bangkok. UBA jis 
> nama the purchase of Fokker Friend. 
ships. 

Head Office: Rangoon, Burma. 

Executives: Tharay Sithu Thura T. Clift, 
chairman; Sq Ldr Zaya Kyam-Htin Mg Mg 
Nyunt, general manager; U Pe Tint, commer- 
cial manager; U Hein Tin, administrative 
officer. 

Employees: 866. 

Fleet: three Viscount 761, eight DC-3, three 
D.H. Dove. 


United Air Lines Inc—UAL was organized on 
July 1, 1931 as a management company for 
Boeing Air Transport, Pacific Air Transport, 
National Air Transport and Varney Air Lines. 
These companies enable United to claim con- 
tinuous operation back to 1920 when Varney 
began service. In 1933 United pioneered the 
use of the low-wing twin-engined metal mono- 
plane when it introduced Boeing 247s on its 
coast to coast route, cutting the journey time 
to 19} hours. UAL became an operating com- 
pany in its own right on May 1, 1934 follow- 
ing the Post Office mail contract fiasco. 

In 1947 United opened a route from San 
Francisco to Honolulu and the Company's 
present network extends from coast to coast 
over a number of routes, Hawaii is served 
from both San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
United began DC-8 services on September 18 
last between New York and San Francisco; 
and ten cities are now served by DC-8s, in- 
cluding Honolulu. Boeing 720 services will 
begin in the late summer, UAL having been 
the first to order this type. 

Head Office: Chicago, Illinois, USA. 
Executives: W. A. Patterson, president; J. A. 
Herlihy, senior vice-president engineering and 
maintenance; D. F. Magarrel, senior vice- 
president transportation services; D. R. Petty, 
senior vice-president flight operations; R. E. 
Johnson, senior vice-president sales and 
advertising; Curtis Barkes, senior vice-president 
finance and property; R. F. Ahrens, senior vice- 
president personnel; H. E. Nourse, senior vice- 
president economic controls; S. P. Martin, 
secretary of the corporation and assistant to 
the president; A. M. de Voursney, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

Employees: 20,733. 

Fleet: 20 DC-8, two DC-7B, 49 DC-7 (10 
being converted to DC-7F freighters), 41 DC- 
6B, 7 DC-6A, 38 DC-6, 40 Convair 340. On 
order: 20 DC-8 (1960-61), 18 Boeing 720 
(1960-61), 20 Caravelle 6 (1961). 


United States Overseas Airlines Inc is one of 
the leading US supplemental carriers. Con- 
centrating on military charter business, includ- 
ing the operation of scheduled freight services 
for the US Navy, US Overseas began opera- 
tions in 1946. For two years now, US Overseas 
has been operating low-fare, low-frequency 
services across the Usa and to Miami. Hono- 
lulu - San Francisco- Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco - Los Angeles - Chicago - New York and 
New York - Miami services are operated, the 
New York-Los Angeles tourist single fare 
being only $88. 

Head Office: Cape May County Airport, Wild- 
wood, New Jersey, USA. 
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Executives: R. W. Cox, president; R. L. 
McSweeney, secretary. 
Fleet: three DC-6A, 13 DC-4. 


Universal Airlines is the operating name 
adopted by S.S.W. Inc, a US charter operator. 
Head Office: Burbank, California. 

Fleet: two DC-4, two C-46. On order: two 
DC-6A. 


Uraba, Medellin Central Airways Inc— 
UMCA operates Convair 240s thrice weekly 
between Balbao and Medellin. UMCA was 
founded in 1931, as a Pan American World 
Airways’ subsidiary and operates its services 
with aircraft leased from PanAm. 

Head Office: Medellin, Colombia. 

Executives: E. Balluder, president; R. G. 
Ferguson, treasurer; J. A. Mannion, secretary. 
Fleet: Convair 240 leased from PanAm. 


Varig—SA Empresa de Viacao Aerea Rio 
Grandense was founded in 1927, with the tech- 
nical assistance of the German Condor 
Syndicate, for the operation of local services. 
The company now has an extensive route 
system in Brazil and also operates services to 
New York, Montevideo and Buenos Aires. In 
1951 Varig took over Aerea Geral, which was 
operating about 1,500 miles of domestic 
services. More than 80 per cent of Varig’s 
capital is held by company employees, either 
privately or through the Foundation of Varig 
employees. There is a small government 
holding. Varig began Caravelle services to New 
York on December 21 last. 

Head Office: Porto Alegre, Brazil. 

Executives: Ruben M. Berta, president; 
Goetz G. Herzfeldt, maintenance director; 
Oscar Siebel, administration director; Harry 
Schuetz, administration director; Walter Heuer, 
administration director; Erik de Carvalho, 
administration director; Paulo Dietzold, tech- 
nical assistance director; Rubens Bordini, 
instruction director; Erni Peixoto, telecom- 
munications director; Rudi Schaly, co-ordina- 
tion director. 

Fleet: five L.1049G, two Caravelle III, 10 Con- 
vair 240, 14 Curtiss C-46, 23 DC-3. On order : 
two Boeing 707-420. 


Viacao Aerea Sao Paulo SA—VASP was 
founded in 1934 and began scheduled opera- 
tions in 1935. Most of the company’s stock was 
held by Sao Paulo city, State and Municipal 
Bank although it has been reported that con- 
trol has since 1956 been acquired by Varig. 





One of United’s DC-8s over San Francisco 


The company operates over more than 7,000 
miles of domestic routes. 

Head Office: Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Executives: Col Oswaldo Pinto, president; 
J. Castilho, Cabral, vice-president. 

Fleet: five Viscount 827, 16 Scandia, 15 DC-3, 
one Beechcraft 18. 


Vias Internas Orientalis—VIO- has been 
established to operate internal services from 
Quito down to points east of the Andes. 

Head Office: Quito, Ecuador. 

Fleet: three Cessna. 


West Coast Airlines Inc—WCA is the oldest 
US local service airline in point of actual ser- 
vice. WCA was founded in 1941 under the 
laws of the State of Washington for the opera- 
tion of passenger, mail and express services in 
the Pacific Coast area, but the CAB held the 
application over until after the war and only 
granted certificates in 1946; operations began 
on December 5 that year. In August 1952 
WCA took over Empire Air Lines, inaugur- 
ated in September 1946. WCA was the first 
airline in the world to operate Friendships, 
with which services were started on Septem- 
ber 28, 1958. WCA now serves 62 cities along 
3,832 route miles in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, California, Montana and Utah. 

Head Office: Boeing Field, Seattle 8, Wash- 
ington, USA. 

Executives: N. Bez, president; H. Sheurer, 
executive vice-president; L. J. Hawkinson, 
secretary-treasurer; E. B. Code, vice-president 
planning and engineering; S. R. Severtson, vice- 
president operations; T. Croson, vice-presi- 
dent community and public relations. 
Employees: 820. 

Fleet: six Fairchild F.27, 14 DC-3. 


West Coast Airways Ltd commenced opera- 
tions in November 1956 and flies scheduled 
services between Hokitika and Franz Josef 
Glacier, Fox Glacier, Haast and Milford Sound. 
Head Office: Hokitika, New Zealand. 

Fleet: two D.H.89, one D.H.82, one Cessna 
180. 


Westair is the operating name adopted by the 
Aviation Corp of Seattle. Charter services 
only are operated. 
Fleet: three C-46. 


Western Airlines Inc—WAL claims to be the 
United States’ oldest airline, having been 
founded in 1925 as Western Air Express. On 


West Coast's Friendships serve Washington, Oregon, and neighbouring states 
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April 17, 1926, air mail services were begun 
between Los Angeles and Las Vegas and Salt 
Lake City, and on May 23 that year the first 
passengers were carried over the route. Western 
Air Express was part of the original TWA 
when it was formed in 1930 but Western re- 
gained its independence in 1934. The present 
name was legally adopted on March 11, 1941. 
WAL now operates 9,150 miles of routes in the 
Western and mid-West states, flying as [ar east 
as Minneapolis/St Paul, northwards across the 
Canadian border to Calgary and Edmonton and 
southwards to Mexico City. 

Head Office: Los Angeles International Air- 
port, Los Angeles, California, USA. 
Executives: T. C. Drinkwater, president; D. P. 
Renda, vice-president legal/secretary; J. J. 
Taylor, vice-president treasurer; R. S. Shatto, 
vice-president operations; M. W. Landes, vice- 
president service; S. Gewirtz, vice-president 
administration; A. F. Kelly, vice-president 
sales. 

Fleet: nine Electra, 27 DC-6B, six Convair 240, 
two DC-3. On order: three Boeing 720, three 
Electra. Two Boeing 707-139 to be leased from 
Boeing. 


Western Alaskan Airlines Inc operates services 
radiating from King Salmon, south-west 
Alaska, formerly operated by Pacific Northern 
Airlines and calling at Dillingham, Levelock, 
Koggiung, Egegik, Pilot Point, Ugashik, Clark’s 
Point, Ekwok and Igiugig. 

Fleet: Bonanza, Grumman amphibian. 


Wheeler Airlines Ltd is Canada’s oldest airline, 
having been founded in 1921. The company 
is mostly engaged in non-scheduled operations, 
but also operates two. scheduled services from 
Montreal to St Jovite, Val d’Or and Great 
Whale River. The TBM-3 Avengers and 
Stearman biplanes are used for forest spraying. 
Head Office: Montreal Airport, PQ, Canada. 
Executives: F. H. Wheeler, president; R. Rych- 
licki, managing director; J. Lavery, treasurer. 
Employees: 230. 

Fleet: three DC-4, four DC-3, four C-46, 
three Canso, two Otter, two Beaver, three 
Norseman, one Cessna 180, one Beech D-18, 
seven TBM-2 Avenger, seven Boeing-Stear- 
man Model 75. 


Widerée’s Flyveselskap A/S is an old-estab- 
lished company engaged in many forms of air 
activity including charter flying, air ambulance 
and air survey work. Widerée’s operated 
various pioneer air services around the Nor- 
wegian coast before the war, and for several 
years since the war the company has been 
operating the north Norway services for SAS. 
Routes flown in summer are Narvik - Svolvaer - 
Gravdal - Bodé, Bardufoss - Tromso - Alta - 
Hammerfest - Kirkenes - Vadso, Bodé and 
Narvik - Harstad - Tromso. 

Head Office: Oslo, Norway. 

Executives: V. Widerée, general manager. 
Employees: 350. 

Fleet: four Otter seaplanes and seven Norse- 
man seaplanes on scheduled services and two 
Lockheed 12A, one Seabee, one Douglas B-26 
Invader, one Piper Cub, one Cessna 180. 


Wien Alaska Airlines Inc operates an exten- 
sive network of passenger, freight and mail 
services throughout most of Alaska. Operations 
are concentrated in the Fairbanks area with 
longer routes stretching to Nome in the west 
and Point Barrow on the north coast. The 
company has operated under its present title 
since 1936. Previously it had operated since 
1929 as Northern Air Transport; its original 
operations began in 1924. 

ead Office: Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Executives: S. Wein, president; G. B. Rayburn, 
executive vice-president and treasurer; F. Wein, 
vice-president operations; A. E. Hagberg, vice- 
president traffic; R. M. King, secretary. 
Employees: 230. 
Fleet: two F-27, five C-46, one DC-3, one 
Beech C-18S, five Norseman, 10 Cessna (types 
170, 180, 195). 


Woods Airways Pty Ltd was founded in 1947 
and began scheduled operations in July 1948. 
The company’s only route is that between 
Perth and Rottnest Island—a distance of 26 
miles. Twelve services are flown in each direc- 
tion every week and extra services are operated 
on demand. 

Head Office: Perth, W. Australia. 

Executives: Capt J. Woods, managing director; 

. L. S. Williams, secretary. 
Fleet: two Anson. 
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World Airways Inc is a certificated US 
supplemental carrier concentrating on trans- 
Pacific operations and ballistic missile route 
support. 

Head Office: Oakland International Airport, 
Oakland, California. 

Executives: E. J. Daly, president; W. R. Boyd, 
executive vice-president; V. J. Daly, vice-presi- 
dent/ treasurer. 

Fleet: two DC-4. 


World Wide Airlines Inc operates charter 
flights from Miami. No recent news of this 
carrier is available. 

Executives: N. Korer, president; C. R. Leach, 
vice-president. 

Fleet: three C-46, one DC-4. 


World Wide Airways Inc operates charter 
flights from Montreal. 

Head Office: Dorval, Montreal, Canada. 
Executives: J. G. McVicar, president; L. 
McVicar, secretary/treasurer; M. Weugh, vice- 
president. 

Fleet: five C-46, three Canso, three DC-3. one 
Beech, one S-51, three others. 


Airline 


World Wide Helicopters Ltd is one of the 
world’s leading charter operators of heli- 
copters. It operates principally for oil com- 
panies, undertaking survey work and airlifts 
in — of oil drilling operations in Papua, 
Dutch New Guinea, Brunei, East Pakistan 
and Libya. World Wide has also undertaken 
oil survey work in the Bolivian jungle using 
surface transport oniy. 

World Wide is almost 100 per cent Ameri- 
can-owned, and its origins go back to the 
formation of Armstrong-Flint Helicopters Inc 
in California in 1947. In 1952 Knute Flint 
was asked by the Royal Dutch Shell Group to 
provide helicopter transport and survey in 
Dutch New Guinea and this led to the forma- 
tion of Bahamas Helicopters Ltd. In 1956 a 
contract for work in Papua necessitated re- 
equipment with S.58s and to finance this the 
first public offering was made of company 
stock. The name was changed to World Wide 
Helicopters Ltd in 1957 to give a better idea of 
the company’s far-flung operations. To handle 
new contracts satisfactorily new companies 
were formed in various countries—A-F Heli- 
copters Inc, Agri Helicopters Inc, 
World Wide Helicopters Inc, World Wide Air 
Services Ltd, World Wide Helicopters de 
Bolivia and World Wide Helicopters—France 
SA. All these are wholly-owned subsidiaries of 
World Wide Helicopters Ltd. In July 1958 
World Wide acquired a 40 per cent interest in 
Curtiss-Reid Flying Services Ltd of Montreal. 
Administrative Office: 21 Rue de France, Nice, 
France. 


Scheduled Traffic 


A [AIGHT COMPILATION 


Air transport recovered in 1959 from the recession of the previous year: provisional ICAO figures 
suggest that traffic increased by 12 per cent, compared with 5 per cent in 19538. Passenger, freight 
and mail traffic went up by 12, 14 and 11 per cent respectively, all these increases restoring growth 
rates to the more familiar historic annual patterns. The following statistics are the latest available. 
With the exception of the section devoted to US carriers (in which traffic figures include data for 
non-scheduled services) the statistics relate only to scheduled operations. Airlines not included 
in these tables were unable to supply data. 
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Executives: H. B. Armstrong, board chairman: 
Knute W. Flint, vice-chairman; Arni |. 
Sumarlidason, president; W. McP. Christie, 
secretary; W. R. Wilson, operations manager. 
Employees: about 150. 

Fleet: three Sikorsky S.58, one Westland S.55, 
18 Bell 47, three Catalina, four Beaver, one 
Aero Commander, one Twin Bonanza, one 
Chipmunk, one Cessna 170. 


Yemen Airlines. This carrier, which is run 
largely by the Government of the Yemen, 
confines its work to charter flying, and has also 
undertaken t-control operations. Charters 
have been flown to Cairo, Jeddah and East 
Africa. Pilots and ground staff are mostly 
Swedish. : 
Head Office: Taiz, Yemen. 

Fleet: two DC-3, three Aero Commander, one 
Auster J/SG Autocar. 


Zambezi Airways Ltd bg charter flights 
from Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia. using 
three Rapides. 

Head Office: Box 2, Livingstone. 

Executive: H. D. Hooper, manager. 


Zantop Air Transport Inc is a US non- 
scheduled carrier. 

Head Office: Inkster, Michigan. 

Executives: D. A. Zantop, H. W. Zantop, 
partners. 

Fleet: three DC-3, three C-46. 











Miles | siours — Pass.- Seat- | Seat Load ton-miles Capacity | We. 
State and Carrier flown Gown enreted miles miles LF. Pass. €. YS Freight Mail Total | ton-miles| LF. 
x 1,000 x 1,000 x 1,000 % x1,000 | x1, xt, x1,000 | x1,000 | x1,000 | % 
NORTH AMERICA 
Canada: 
CPAL : ‘ a 13,203 — 311,000 462,434 _ a _ _— 5,571 1,477 _ —_ — 
Leavens aon - one ” 459 1,994 73 a _ = a 0.8 1.5 — = 
Mar. Central we 1,124 6,484 51,120 10,812 17,667 — — 28 1,643 151 1,822 3,110 — 
Matane “on ial 224 1,731 25,663 1,602 oe = — 4 12 0.5 — _— = 
N. Wings : . ove 282 2,432 8,962 a _ = — — _ = _ —_ — 
Pac. West . oa Gee 1,579 10,034 98,077 — — —- _ _ _ _ _ _ 
TCA ... ' . - 55,352 | 229,497 | 3,187,400 | 1,812,567 | 2,729,275 | 66 176,844 1,039 17,623 10,905 | 206,411 353,986 | 58 
U.S. Domestic Trunks, All-Cargo 
and International : 
American... io .« | 128,408 | 497,718 | 8,154,000 | 5,736,999 | 8,172,821 | 70.2 = _— 103,195 _— — 1,136,735 | 61.4 
ASA International ... ois 1,701 7,815 = — = oe _— — 6,252 _ — 8, 87.6 
Continental ... * dos 20,723 83,102 | 1,107,039 672,495 | 1,227,639 | 548 63,887 589 3,439* 1,585 69,500 154,490 | 45.3 
Delta on . ~ 49,023 | 218,319 | 3,091,131 | 1,616,160 | 2,849,653 | 56.7 | 154,282 2,063 19,299 5,150 | 180,793 353,212 | 51.2 
Eastern él -s | 144,703 | 617,434 | 8,591,575 | 5,024,818 | 9,688, 51.9 | 481,417 6,382 24,831 13,699 | 526,328 | 1,206, 438 
National : én ane 30,611 | 129,498 | 1,826,261 | 1,154,369 | 2,096,121 5S 110,139 2,175 8,475* 3,926 | 124,715 280,758 | 44.9 
Riddle ‘ ans 7,864 41,313 — a _ — - a 24,333 106 24,439 52,434 | 73 
Seaboard : ost 4,437 24,062 — — oa = — — 22,804 5,602 _ 
TWA 119,587 | 475,644 | 5,746,280 | 5,252,013 | 7,618,576 | 68 503,346 5,063 51,668" 30,345 | 590,422 | 1,093,171 | 626 
United . .» | 127,476 | 502,254 | 7,478,944 | 5,109,312 | 7,661,957 | 66.7 | 487,351 4,934 87,184 33,053 | 612,523 | 1,023,900 | 60.3 
Western ‘ - one . — 1,689,278 982, 1,623,007 | 60.5 — a 5,133 3,766 —_ _ -_ 
U.S. Local Service: 
Bonanza ; . nee 4,455 26,228 223,697 54,420 121,049 | 45 5,170 42 134 81 5,427 12,373 | 4446 
Central a ons 4,162 28,348 162,481 31,580 86,335 | 36.6 3,000 27 189 47 s 9990; — 
Frontier ; wal on 8,972 58,875 299,457 76,445 210,331 38 7,262 105 782 288 8,437 19,807 | 43.7 
Lake Central ‘ sen 3,446 24,751 228,964 35,604 86,5) 411 3,382 23 210 50 3,666 8,253 | 48 
N. Central me nis 13,550 oe 957,751 153,894 349,493 44 — _ _ _ _— 35,880 | — 
Pacific ont 6,010 35,705 421,813 — 53.4 8,895 39 155* 174 9,264 19,528 | 52.3 
West Coast , aa 5,326 34,626 338,619 71,427 159,109 | 44.9 6,786 % 183* 100 7,105 16,025 | 44.6 
US. Territorial 
joha... ‘ ’ ‘in 2,132 13,271 314,371 41,255 68,451 | 60.3 3,346 10 76 27 3,459 6,155 | 56.6 
Hawaiian ‘ - eee 3,447 19,095 609 118,781 | 58.6 5,569 19 1,549 7,187 14,993 | 583 
U.S. Helicopter: 
Chicago . - sine 876 10,680 2 3,667 7,223 | 50.7 348 1 _ 14 860 | 42.4 
Los Angeles ... eve ws 672 9,414 41.73% 1,477 2,615 | 56.5 140 08 27* 55 3 354 | 63.1 
New York side oni 453 7,869 120,190 2,334 4,658 | 50.1 222 1 21 18 262 545 | 49.1 
US. Alaska 
Alaska Coastal on ons 1,068 9,770 53,467 5,633 9,699 | 58.1 563 11 47 1,094 | 63 
N. Consolidated... - 1,333 9,385 23,022 6,420 17,011 | 37.7 674 38 1 1,762 3,354 | 60.1 
Pac. Northwes: -_ oon 4.299 18,941 135,629 113,075 231,158 | 48.9 12,168 136 3,306* 1,370 16,980 _ 59.7 
Wien ... ove ese exe 3,177 21,863 33,370 11,335 36,491 | 31.1 1,134 27 2,329 8,208 | 52 
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1960 
, Miles Pass.- Seat- | Seat Load ton-miles Capacity | We 
™: - i Bs pacity . 
i By: State and Carrier flown ae ——, miles mites LF. Pass. E. Bag. | Freight Mail Total | ton-miles| L.F. 
ristie. x 1,000 x 1,000 x 1,000 % x1,000 | x1,000 | x1, x 1,000 | x 1,000 x 1,000 % 
lager 
SOUTH AMERICA ° 
S.55, Brazil 
, One Panair do Brasil 11,148 49,394 260,727 293,281 568,902 | 51.5 28,300 690 6,320 1,825 37,135 82,800 | 44.5 
one Lode 5,428 30,821 177,884 — _— — = = = “a = ~* se. 
Chile 
LADECO ia 549 3,180 9,409 4,592 8,230 | 55.8 413 8 717 — 1,138 1,425 | 81.3 
Uruguay 
run PLUNA 1,459 8,885 139,750 29,624 52,573 | 56.4 2,760 45 176 4 (2,985 4,946 | 60.3 
Venezuela 
_ LAV on ose 9,336 58,476 368,578 127,575 340,290 | 37.5 12,374 os 6,296" 460 19,130 50,205 | 38.1 
+} 
irters CENTRAL AMERICA 
East Coste Rice 
‘ostly La Costarriceuses ... , 1,896 11,120 131,265 25,559 56,185 45 2,370 = 2,917 _ 5,287 8,627 61 
Honduras 
ANHSA , 185 1,757 13,880 — = — _ _ —_ _ —_ a _ 
SAHSA . 657 5,745 81,743 _ _ _— _ _— — —_ —_ —_ = 
» One 
EUROPE 
Austria 
Austrian Airlines 1,458 6,965 72,675 25,355 70,029 | 36.2 2,797+ _ 228 65 3,090 7,721 | 39.9 
ights Belgium 
ising Sabena “ 23,321 | 114,427 662,204 661,292 | 1,253,361 | 52.8 67,948 496 19,668 4,944 93,056 139,076 | 66.9 
Cyprus 
Cyprus Airways 1,023 4,563 48,455 25,217 _ —_ _ _— _ _ —_ _ _ 
Czechoslovakia 
CSA 6,397 29,062 479,265 146,856 219,160 67 13,674 247 1,782 1,104 16,807 24,693 | 68.1 
Denmark 
SAS—see Scandinavia 
non- France 
Air France ose 55,700 | 258,123 | 2,652,570 | 2,150,000 | 3,398,000 | 63.3 | 213,900 — 49,200 15,680 | 278,780 439,500 | 63.5 
TAL. : - 6,227 24,930 64,673 196,895 336,400 | 58.5 20,576 = 5,125 1,817 27,518 45,212 | 60.9 
top UAT . 9,991 45,069 191,314 273,240 — — — _ 12,673 1,507 41,100 _ _ 
, Air incer** ... 13 94 987 219 321 68 22 _ — _ 22 36 63 
Germany (West) 
COL . " 258 2,120 — — — _ _ am = om _ 
LTU 988 5,591 _— — _ — — = — — — 5,607 ~ 
Lufthansa _ — _ —_ —_— —_ om om 
Greece: 
Olympic 5,379 28,521 409,272 130,100 256,375 | 50.7 12,787 182 1,617 422 15,008 30,629 | 49.0 
Iceland: 
Flugfelag 1,393 7,254 67,229 30,862 49,392 | 62.5 3,033 65 539 113 3,750 6,092 | 61.5 
Loftleidir 2,755 14,126 35,407 114,340 162,395 | 70.4 9,080 2,220tt 775 65 12,148 17,704 | 68.6 
Ireland 
Aer Lingus 4,390 24,724 521,593 130,009 197,092 66 11,707 66 1,583 289 13,645 22,906 60 
Aerlinte . 1,431 5,540 21,264 64,708 134,842 48 6,154 _— _— — 6,509 15,757 “1 
Netherlands 
KLM ... 45,830 | 197,000 | 1,071,000 | 1,400,914 | 2,590,439 | 54.1 140,300 2,397 59,600 8,426 | 210,723 355,600 | 59.3 
Norway 
Braathens 1,039 5,772 100,231 20,122 36,128 | 55.7 _ — _ _— 1,827 3,324 55 
Narrena Ply 155 2,240 2,870 _ _ 88 — — —_ — —_ _ _— 
SAS—see Scandinavia 
ures Widerdes 331 3,498 16,306 1,923 3,175 60 201 — 4 17 222 334 66 
. Poland 
ight . LOT 3,381 17,754 146,211 54,220 86,394 | -62.6 4,950 133 445 435 5,963 8,980 | 66.4 
lortugal : 
wth TAP 2,634 10,827 77,202 93,683 166,887 56 9,717 81 611 969 11,378 22,333 51 
ble Scandinavia: 
. a on _ — —_ _ _ $7.2 _ _ _ — 144,500 262,700 55 
for Sweden: 
Linjeflyg . 3,093 21,220 207,663 36,106 65,779 | 54.9 3,326 — 1,625 140 5,096 8,603 | 59.2 
ded SAS—see Scandinavia 
Switzerland: 
Swissair " 18,391 78,586 897,330 599,634 996,598 | 60.3 61,321+ _ 16,140 4,124 81,585 133,633 | 61.1 
a United Kingdom 
v Airwork Group , 2,148 15,582 118,659 43,661 70,199 | 62.3 4,251 38 3,399 8 7,697 9,900 | 76.6 
A Air Charter 1,060 8,468 90,163 7,936 16,955 | 46.8 794 — 3,316 4,110 5,299 | 77.5 
~ he BEA -~ a 58,415 | 189,096 | 3,206,698 | 1,819,336 | 2,651,174 | 68.6 | 155,064+ — 20,224 5,854 | 181,142 272,571 | 66.5 
° BKS Air Transport 1,730 5,990 87,737 15,918 45,890 — 1,433 _ 127 1 _ _— 
sired BOAC » 44,316 | 148,786 561,186 | 1,761,274 | 2,891,631 | 60.9 | 174,052 2,293 37,718 22,078 | 236,141 413,536 | 57.1 
British Aviation Services 3,119 21,597 404,823 46.980 73,557 | 63.8 4,391 — 5,615 _ 10,006 13,595 | 73.6 
Cambrian Airways 505 3,605 41,691 9,367 13,926 | 67.5 870 = 12 — 882 1,256 | 70.2 
4 Channel Airways ... 747 4,655 51,231 10,591 15,044 70 1,087+ — 13 — 1,100 1,528 72 
= Hunting-Clan 1,843 7,586 11,912 41,691 58,895 71 _ _ — = 9,569 13,157 73 
2 Jersey Airlines = 1,441 10,107 186,846 — _ — — _ _— — — _ _ 
= North-South 39 284 987 — _ — — = _ _ _ _ _ 
= Scottish Airlines 42 305 10,342 1,034 1,477 70 90 -- — — 90 146 60 
8 Starways 103 898 17,462 3,096 3,849 80 310 — ~ 310 346 | 72.7 
Tradair cs 280 1,400 10,000 _ _ — _ _ = ote a om baa 
14 Footnotes: *Includes air express. tincludes excess baggage. **Figures for July, August and September only. +tFree and excess baggage. {Year ending March 31, 1959. 
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Pp Pass.- Seat- Load ton-miles Capacity 
‘ ie miles miles . | Pass. | E. Bag. — Mail ton-miles 
ta x1,000 | x1,000 | ° 1,000 | x1,000 | x1, x 1,000 x 1,000 





State and Carrier 








AFRICA 
Algeria 
Air Algerie 454,725 234,521 374,381 24,712t 2,817 1,676 36,496 


Angola 
Bra 39,493 10,820 24,370 . 1,027 185 76 2,674 
STA 1,602 175 411 14 1 0.2 6 44 
Brit. E. Africa 
EAAC , 130,402 84,208 162,204 8,130 56 1,911 20,604 
Caspair 1,702 297 674 —_ _ _ 
Central Africa 
CAA 153,717 79,250 | 127,200 7,360 726 13,580 
Ethiopia 
‘ EAL 95,221 55,427 | 156,750 5,432 20,532 
gypt 
Misrair 190,400 88,954 150,363 9,317 15,598 
South Africa 
CAS 7,169 1,193 2,900 103 — 65 358 
SAA . 319,155 255,659 453,282 . 24,834 , 56,973 
Southern Rhodesia 
CAS (Rhodesia) ; 659 82 —_ _ = 
Tunisia 


Tunis Air 4,126 
MIDDLE EAST 


Israel 
EI Al 90,583 350,362 
Lebanon 
Air Liban 70,980 109,472 
MEA 115,338 202,797 


ASIA 
Borneo 
Borneo Airways 4.448 30,699 2,804 5,494 . 227 384 
Burma 
UBA 12,400 113,041 28,385 56,460 2,988 5,808 
Cambodia 
‘ RAC 1,381 16,491 6,320 9,942 — 736 1,004 
eylon 
Air Ceylon 7,874 67,328 30,099 67,366 2.468 66 3,790 9,515 
Malayan Airways : 23,709 | 154,613 44,588 | 218,572 3,880 5,599 9,670 
Formosa 
CAT / , 8,546 | 119,029 40,866 86,137 3,899 5,377 10,938 
Hong Kong: 
Cathay Pacific ‘ 10,824 76,895 91,842 | 183,816 9,104 11,005 23,185 
India 
Air-india 29,454 91,510 | 264,518 | 464,086 26,154 39,197 67,841 
IAC tt ont 108,092 | 624,946 | 300,749 | 477,386 26,194 41,570 59,418 
Indonesia 
Garuda : - 32,717 356,400 160,388 193,054 11,931 15,838 18,966 


Pakistan 
a. , 23,291 200,209 157,211 249,730 15,054 24,466 40,748 
ha:land 
Thai Airways . 11,428 : 26,549 58,603 . 2,278 2,613 5,555 





AUSTRALASIA 

Australia 
Airlines of NSW? 2,745 17,682 : 56,294 101,626 
Ansett-ANA 15,198 75,028 ’ 445,471 759,988 
Connellan - 569 4,612 . 866 
East-West ; 1,158 923 19,474 
MMA = 2,514 16,057 
Qantas 15,372 62,536 
TAA . , 17,106 _ 713,255 

New Zealand 
TEAL eve 2,350 9,492 97,621 121,671 


5,629 —_ 6,324 9,755 
38,251 7,147tt 849 62,814 94,438 
87 _ 


1,947 — 2,114 3,665 
2,055 481 ’ 4,045 5,914 
53,354 71 f 80,525 144,742 

881 — 57,517 


“uw 
“ 





Daas 





8 | 8)\ #28 


9,868 68 11,215 14,872 









































Footnotes: *includes air express. tincludes excess baggage. ttFree and excess baggage. tYear ending June 30, 1959. t{Year ending March 31, 1959. 
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